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NIETZSCHE’S VIEW 
OF SOCRATES 


L Introduction 


My main objective in this book is to contribute to the under¬ 
standing of Nietzsche by examining as carefully as possible one 
central concern of his: Socrates. 

I am well aware of the fact that there are a number of other 
compelling reasons for studying Nietzsche’s view of Socrates; 
indeed, I have tried to keep some of them in mind throughout. 
Such a study might, for example, clarify some of the issues that 
become prominent when one thinks of the quarrel between the 
ancients and the modems. Although that quarrel has a long his¬ 
tory—Jonathan Swift’s A Full and True Account of the Battel 
Fought Last Friday Between the Ancient and the Modern Books 
in St. James’s Library appeared more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago—it is no longer so obvious to us, as it may have 
been to some previous generations, that it has been decisively 
resolved in favor of the modems. Therefore, a strong case can 
be made for an open-minded reexamination of the issues of that 
quarrel. In this respect it is helpful to devote some care to the 
study of a modem philosopher who, in turn, devoted care to the 
study and understanding of ancient or classical philosophy. 
Nietzsche is such a philosopher. Moreover, one can seek.to_un- 
derstand Nietzsche as a modem who actually, quarrels with the 
ancient Socrates. 

To a considerable extent the quarrel between the ancients and 
modems concerns the role, status, and limits of nature and rea¬ 
son; to a considerable extent Nietzsche’s thought revolves around 
these themes. Furthermore, Nietzsche is an incomparably skillful 
diagnostician of the very crisis of modernity that makes a re¬ 
examination of the quarrel not only advisable, but urgent. Finally, 
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Nietzsche speaks of the “Problem of Socrates”; 1 his participation 
in the quarrel does not prevent him from seeing its problematic 
character. 

A study of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates can also be pursued 
for the simpler sake of learning more about Socrates and through 
him about classical philosophy. For those interested in the his¬ 
tory of ideas, Nietzsche can be approached as a teacher and 
guide who leads one to the greatest teacher of the Greek branch 
of our tradition, Socrates. He is not barred from this role merely 
because he must tentatively be viewed as the enemy and at¬ 
tacker of Socrates. If Nietzsche was a wise man, as any serious 
study of him must begin by assuming, he must also be presumed 
to have understood what he opposed and attacked. He might, 
therefore, be of invaluable help for the understanding of Socrates 
and classical philosophy even while he condemned them. This 
does not, of course, mean that we are prevented from attempting 
to approach Socrates as directly as we can, through the writings 
of Aristophanes, Plato, and Xenophon. For the present-day stu¬ 
dent, however, such an attempt poses serious problems of accessi¬ 
bility, partly because of the language of classical antiquity, partly 
because of its distance in time from us, and above all because 
we live in the shadow of modernity and modern opinions. The 
services of the greatest'teachers and commentators are needed 
to help the student overcome the inevitable stumbling blocks. 
In this connection, it may be relevant to point out that Nietzsche 
was a professor of classical philology for ten years. His interest 

lr This is the title of the second chapter of Nietzsche’s Gotzen-Dam- 
merung. The best English translation of Twilight of the Idols is to be found 
in The Portable Nietzsche, ed. Walter Kaufmann (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1954. 23d printing, with new bibliography, July 1968) pp. 463-563. 
Quotations in the text will be in English, with the translations being my 
own, unless otherwise indicated. The German edition of Nietzsche referred 
to, unless otherwise indicated, will be Nietzsche: Werke in drei Banden, 
ed. Karl Schlechta (Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1954-1956), hereafter 
referred to simply as Werke. “The Problem of Socrates,” 2:951-956. 
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in antiquity, however, was neither antiquarian nor merely aca¬ 
demic. To quote a note of Nietzsche’s: “Some ancient writings 
one reads in order to understand antiquity; others, however, are 
such that one studies antiquity in order to be able to read them. 
To these belong the Apology.” 2 

My main concern, however, is, to repeat, to understand 
Nietzsche himself somewhat better by concentrating on an ar¬ 
ticulation of his image of Socrates. The crucial role played by 
Socrates in Nietzsche’s thought can be glimpsed in a single frag¬ 
mentary sentence of Nietzsche’s, written around 1875: “ Socrat es, 
simply to confess it, stands so near to me, that I almost always 
_fi ght a battle with him .” 3 

While no comprehensive understanding of Nietzsche’s thought 
can issue from an inspection of his image of Socrates, no matter 
how crucial an aspect of his thought it constitutes, I do believe 
that the task of simply understanding Nietzsche is formidable 
enough to justify even modest contributions toward its accom¬ 
plishment. 

I have referred to Nietzsche as a modem philosopher. He is 
at present so much in vogue that hardly anyone will quarrel with 
the adjective “modern.” Certainly Nietzsche is modern in the 
sense that his problems are our problems; it is only the convention 
of dividing time into centuries that separates the nineteenth 
century from our twentieth: Nietzsche’s time is essentially our 
time. Nevertheless, a qualification is in order. Nietzsche thinks of 
himself as beyond modernity, as writing a “prelude to a philoso¬ 
phy of the future.” 4 He wants to be untimely in order to operate 

’Musarion edition of Nietzsche, Gesammelte Werke (23 vols.; Munich: 
Musarion Verlag, 1920-1929), 16:6. The quotation in the above translation 
appears in Walter Kaufmann, Nietzsche: Phibsopher, Psychologist, Anti¬ 
christ (3d ed.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), pp. 405-406. 

*Werke, 3:333. 

‘This is the subtitle of Jenseits von Gut und Bose; Werke, 2:563. The 
best English edition is Beyond Good and Evil, ed. and trans. Walter 
Kaufmann (New York: Vintage Books, 1966). 
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“against the time, and thereby on the time and, it is to be hoped, 
for the benefit of a coming time.” 5 Nietzsche is a great critic of 
modernity, and his criticism is sometimes effected in the name of 
classical antiquity. A return to classical antiquity appears to him 
to be impossible, however, and the demon and integrity of his 
thought compel him to go forward. 

Applied to Nietzsche, the adjective “modem” provoices less 
disagreement than does the noun “philosopher.” It is not unusual 
to consider him a polemicist, a poet, or a strangely gifted mad¬ 
man, rather than a philosopher. Some refuse to quarrel over 
whether he is a philosopher because of their low esteem of 
philosophy and low notion of what constitutes a philosopher. 
Others refuse Nietzsche the title of philosopher because he is 
neither an academic nor a systematic thinker who writes philo¬ 
sophical treatises. 

By calling Nietzsche a philosopher I mean that he is a lover 
of wisdom and furthermore that he knows what philosophy is. 
“This knowledge is rare. Only the great thinkers possess it.” 
Nietzsche knows how to think, loves to think, sees in thinking a 
“feast and an intoxication”; Nietzsche is a philosopher. 6 

A philosopher should be made the beneficiary of certain rules 
of reading and interpretation. The reader should approach his 
works with great care, guided by the suspicion that the author is 
in possession of the truth and wiser than the reader. Instead of 
attempting to understand the philosopher better than he under¬ 
stands himself, the reader should try to understand him as he 
understands himself, as he wishes to be understood. 

In investigating Nietzsche’s image of Socrates, these general 
maxims, applicable to the reading of all philosophers, must be 
supplemented by the specific hints that Nietzsche provides for 

“Preface to Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Histone fiir das Leben, Werke, 
1:210. An English edition is available under the title The Use and Abuse 
of History, trans. Adrian Collins (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949). 

“The quotations and the general ideas of this paragraph are taken from 
Martin Heidegger, Nietzsche (Pfullingen: Verlag Giinther Noske, 1961), 
1:11-15. 
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the proper study of his own works. Nietzsche frequently im¬ 
plores the reader not to misunderstand him and occasionally 
tells how he wishes to be understood. Thus in 1872 the twenty- 
eight-year-old Nietzsche writes: “The reader from whom I expect 
something must have three characteristics. He must be tranquil 
and read without haste. He must not always interpose himself 
and his ‘education/ Finally, at the end he must not expect new 
tablets as a result.” 7 In 1888, near the end of his career as 
philosopher, Nietzsche writes to Carl Fuchs: 

If you should come round to writing about me (you lack the time 
for this, my valued friend!!), be sensible enough—as nobody has been 
till now—to characterize me, to “describe”—but not to “evaluate.” This 
gives a pleasant neutrality: it seems to me that in this way one can put 
aside one’s own passionate emphasis, and that it offers all the more to 
the more subtle minds. I have never been characterized, either as a 
psychologist, or as a writer (including poet), or as the inventor of 
a new kind of pessimism (a Dionysian pessimism, born of strength, 
which takes pleasure in seizing the problem of existence by the horns), 
or as an Immoralist (the highest form, till now, of “intellectual recti¬ 
tude,” which is permitted to treat morality as illusion, having itself 
become instinct and inevitability). It is not necessary at all—not even 
desirable—that you should argue in my favor; on the contrary, a dose 
of curiosity, as in the presence of a foreign plant, with an ironic re¬ 
sistance, would seem to me an incomparably more intelligent attitude. 8 

Nietzsche, then, not only demands and has the right to de¬ 
mand the reader’s full and considered attention; he also asks the 
reader to be critical of him, to resist him. One of the most at¬ 
tractive facets of his writings is his frequent insistence on being 
questioned. 

In this book Nietzsche will not be considered in his historical 
context, except when he himself points to the historical moment 
in which he appears as significant. Nor will any attempt be made 

■Werke, 3:272. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1307-1308. I have used the translation which appears in 
Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, ed. and trans. Christopher Middle- 
ton (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), p. 305. 
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to explain or reduce Nietzsche’s thought by biographical refer¬ 
ences. In the interests of understanding Nietzsche, I shall try to 
overlook those passages in which Nietzsche insists that thinkers 
can be understood only in their historical or psychological con¬ 
text. Ironically enough, the modem predilection for psycho¬ 
analyzing a thinker rather than analyzing his thought, from which 
Nietzsche has suffered more than most thinkers, owes much of 
such intellectual respectability as it has to Nietzsche himself. 
Nietzsche’s method of interpreting other philosophers and their 
thought will be illustrated by considering his image of Socrates. 

Approaching Nietzsche in the spirit suggested involves vari¬ 
ous hazards. To begin with, Nietzsche wrote voluminously—the 
most nearly complete German edition of his works consists of 
twenty-three volumes—yet never expounded a systematic philos¬ 
ophy; rather, he derided philosophical systems. One must there¬ 
fore guard against restating his thought in a form less flexible 
than the one in which he presented it. 

The greater part of Nietzsche’s “work” is Nachlass, literary 
remains, writing not published by himself. Such writing must be 
used with caution if only because nobody can be certain that 
Nietzsche wanted to publish it. In my discussion, I shall take the 
Nachlass into consideration but shall assign greater weight to 
those works Nietzsche held to be finished products. My study of 
the Nachlass has convinced me that it contains nothing pertain¬ 
ing to Nietzsche’s image of Socrates which is not at least inher¬ 
ently present in his “finished books.” 9 

®In this connection, a word may be in order about the status of The 
Will to Power, a source of heated controversy. The Will to Power consists 
of notes and aphorisms edited and published after Nietzsche’s breakdown 
and death, under the guidance of his sister. Nietzsche had, however, jotted 
down numerous outlines for such a work and had even described Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra as a mere antechamber to his final philosophy, presum¬ 
ably to be contained in The Will to Power. The Schlechta edition includes 
all the notes contained in The Will to Power, but “true to their manuscript 
form,” chronologically ( Werke, 3:1193), although this procedure—as 
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Three distinct periods can be distinguished in Nietzsche's 
thought. The first is marked by an attempt to see and justify life 
as an aesthetic phenomenon, a great hope in a revival of Ger¬ 
man culture, and an admiration for Richard Wagner. The books 
written and published during this period are The Birth of 
Tragedy and the Untimely Considerations . The middle stage is 
characterized by disillusionment and a turning to Western posi¬ 
tivism. The books of this stage include Human , AU-too Human , 
which was originally dedicated to Voltaire, The Dawn of Day , 
and the first four parts of The Gay Science . Nietzsche's final posi- 

Schlechta admits—renders them unordered, even chaotic. Schlechta seeks 
thereby to combat the Nietzsche legend created by the Nazis; he is con¬ 
cerned specifically with Alfred Baumler’s use and abuse of The Will to 
Power as Nietzsche’s master-work. Schlechta’s procedure was quickly sub¬ 
jected to vehement criticism by Rudolf Pannwitz ( Merkur , Nov., 1957, pp. 
1073-1087) and Karl Lowith ( Merkur , Aug., 1958, pp. 781-784). The 
latter maintains that the underestimation of both the concept of the will to 
power and of a planned major work by that name has merely created a 
new Nietzsche legend. In Der Fall Nietzsche: Aufsdtze und Vortrage 
(2d ed. rev.; Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959) Schlechta attempts to 
reply to both Pannwitz and Lowith (pp. 100-127). Subsequently, Erich 
F. Podach published a new edition of Nietzsche’s Nietzsche contra Wagner , 
Der Antichrist , Ecce Homo , and Dionysus-Dithyramben (Friedrich Nie¬ 
tzsches Werke des Zusammenbruchs; Heidelberg: Wolfgang Rothe Verlag: 
1961), in which he attacks Schlechta’s competence and integrity as an 
editor (see especially pp. 393-432). Podach resumed his attack in Ein 
Blick in Notizbiicher Nietzsches (Heidelberg: Wolfgang Rothe Verlag, 
1963, see especially pp. 199-209). In the index volume to Werke (Munich: 
Carl Hanser Verlag, 1965) Schlechta replies to the first of Podach’s attacks 
(pp. 515-517). Podach has also been criticized by Kaufmann, Nietzsche: 
Philosopher , Psychologist , Antichrist , pp. 430-452. In addition, Kaufmann 
has, with the collaboration of R. J. Hollingdale, published a new translation 
of The Will to Power (New York: Random House, 1967). This edition 
contains useful material on the whole controversy surrounding The Will 
to Power and the Schlechta edition (see pp. xiii-xxix, 551-557). 

The present study of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates will take The Will to 
Power into consideration; nothing has come to light that suggests the mate¬ 
rial was not actually written by Nietzsche. I use the Schlechta edition 
because it is the most accessible edition of Nietzsche’s works in German, 
and because the criticism aimed at it does not, on the whole, concern the 
first two volumes of the edition. Wherever Schlechta’s editorial procedure 
is in dispute, I have consulted other editions. 
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tion is articulated in Thus Spoke Zarathustra and the books fol¬ 
lowing it. The division of Nietzsche’s "thought emerges naturally 
from a study of his writings. Moreover, it is suggested by 
Nietzsche’s own understanding of his thought and books as ex¬ 
pressed in his 1886 prefaces to his earlier works, in his comments 
on those books in Ecce Homo, and in the section of Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra entitled “Of the Three Metamorphoses.” 10 

Although the periodization of Nietzsche’s writing, to use Karl 
Lowith’s phrase, 11 makes the analysis of his thought a complex 
matter, it provides a singular justification for considering Nie¬ 
tzsche’s view of Socrates. Nietzsche’s concern with Socrates runs 
through all his writings and can thus be used to explore that 
which changes and that which remains unchanged in the course 
of Nietzsche’s development. At this point, I can state tenta¬ 
tively that during the second stage of his development Nie¬ 
tzsche is most favorably disposed to Socrates. 

Nietzsche wrote in a variety of forms, including essays, poetry, 
aphorisms, and the strange speeches of Zarathustra, which al¬ 
most defy categorization. The interpretation of Nietzsche’s apho¬ 
risms constitutes an especially difficulty undertaking. 12 As a re¬ 
sult of Nietzsche’s stylistic experimentation, innovations, and 
pyrotechnics, his thought comes to view as tantalizingly ambigu¬ 
ous. That ambiguity, however, is not due solely to the form of 
Nietzsche’s writings. In part it is the consequence of his desire 
to be as provocative as possible, and in part it reflects what I 
shall attempt to identify as certain inescapable tensions in his 
thought. Nietzsche’s image of Socrates, too, is ambiguous. Provi¬ 
sionally, it can be said that for Nietzsche the Socratic life is 
someh ow both a great tem ptation and so mething to be reje cted. 

A final problem is closely related to the one I have just dis- 


10 Werke, 2:293-294. 

"See the chapter “The Periodization of Nietzsche’s Writings,” in Karl 
Lowith, Nietzsches Philosophie der eicigcn Wiederkehr des Gleichen (Stutt¬ 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1956), pp. 25-31. 

ls See below, Chapter 4, “Twilight of the Idols: The Aphoristic Style 
and Structure.” 
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cussed. To analyze a man s thought means to attempt to grasp it 
through r easo n. Yet Nietzsche deprecates -jea.spn^^^intaining 
that it can neither fathom nor communicate the highest things. 
As long as he does this rationally, no insurmountable difficulty 
arises: reason can rationally attempt to describe the limits of 
reason. Unfortunately, Nietzsche’s thought at times goes beyond 
these limits. He is prone to assert and proclaim rather than to 
argue or demonstrate, and he regrets that he must write books 
instead of singing what he means. 13 Nietzsche describes, Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra, as a work of inspiration; parts of it are 
scarcely susceptible to rational analysis. Fortunately, Nietzsche’s 
comments on Socrates usually are susceptible to such an analysis. 
Nevertheless, a kind of shadow hangs over these comments—a 
shadow cast by Nietzsche’s hints and assertions that he is trying 
to communicate what is not accessible to human reason. 

Traditional and current opinions about Nietzsche (whether 
they are to be found in influential books or are generally “in the 
air”) may help or harm the attempt to understand his thought; 
in any case one cannot completely ignore them. 

Popular opinion formerly held that Nietzsche was a dangerous, 
even an evil, thinker, who exercised an altogether pernicious 
influence. Those who still give this opinion some weight are not 
thereby precluded from understanding Nietzsche. Their wari¬ 
ness can be raised to the level of the “ironic resistance” recom¬ 
mended by Nietzsche. They will And much in Nietzsche to 
strengthen their preliminary suspicions: praise of cruelty, depre¬ 
ciation of pity, slander of reason, mockery of the common decen¬ 
cies. They will discover that Nietzsche is sometimes obscure and 
frequently in bad taste; they will be shocked. Since, however, 
Nietzsche frequently intends to shock his readers, they may be 
in a position to learn from him—providing they admit that what 
is shocking may also be true, and that one has not refuted a 
thinker by recognizing the shocking consequences of his thought. 

“See the 1886 Preface to The Birth of Tragedy, Werke, 1:12. 
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The understanding of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates is a case 
in point. Hardly anybody can, or for that matter should, bring to 
the reading of Nietzsche a “neutral” image of Socrates. Nietzsche 
addresses readers who see in Socrates one of the glories of the 
Western tradition. Such readers may well be shocked to find that 
Nietzsche calls Socrates a monstrosity, that he dwells on Soc¬ 
rates’ physical ugliness, plebeian origin, and instinctual deca¬ 
dence. Nevertheless, their shock is a more suitable beginning for 
an understanding of Nietzsche than is an empty-headed willing¬ 
ness to agree with him about everything or an assumption that, 
since Nietzsche’s heart is in the right place, he cannot mean the 
things he seems to be saying. 

In recent literature published in the United States, negative 
views of Nietzsche are both rare and atypical. To find Nietzsche 
seriously portrayed as a dangerous thinker, I shall, therefore, 
turn to a book by Georg Lukacs, Die Zerstdrung der Vernunft 
(The Destruction of Reason). 14 Die Zerstdrung der Vernunft is 
a history of nineteenth- and twentieth-century German thought, 
in which Nietzsche receives more attention than any other 
thinker. As a “destroyer of reason,” Nietzsche is, according to 
Lukacs, an enemy of mankind; more specifically, he is “the 
founder of irrationalism of the imperialistic period” (p. 270). 
Nietzsche’s thought is viewed as historically determined. Thus 
Lukacs argues that the young Nietzsche glorified Prussian im¬ 
perialism, and that this glorification can be understood as a 

"Georg Lukacs, Die Zerstdrung der Vernunft (2d ed.; Berlin; Luchter- 
hand, 1962). The translations from the book appearing below are my own. 
The first edition carried the subtitle Der Weg des Irrationalismus von 
Schelling zu Hitler (The Road of Irrationalism from Schelling to Hitler). 
Lukacs, however, indicts not only German thought but all Western non- 
Marxist thought generally. That indictment cannot be dismissed because 
of its origin in a hostile camp. Lukacs’ polemic against modern philosophy’s 
flight from reason deserves attention though his equation of reason with 
Marxism, or dialectical materialism, may make his understanding of reason 
suspect. See Leo Strauss, “Relativism,” in Relativism and the Study of Man , 
ed. Helmut Schoeck and James W. Wiggins (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1961), pp. 135-157. 
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reaction to the Paris Commune. For a while—during his middle 
period he flirts with liberal democracy as a possible alternative 
to socialism, but the ever-growing powers of the proletariat drive 
him into a hysterically reactionary position (pp. 291-293). Lu¬ 
kacs believes that Nietzsche’s thought can be completely under¬ 
stood only as an "incessant polemic against Marxism, against 
socialism, though he admits that Nietzsche probably never read 
a line of the writings of either Marx or Engels (pp. 273, 283-287). 
Nietzsche has remained the leading philosopher of the reac¬ 
tionary bourgeoisie; in him bourgeois decadence becomes con¬ 
scious of itself and of an illusory solution for decadence: Nie¬ 
tzsche’s thought is objectively and strictly connected with Hitlerism 
(pp. 270,275-276,336). 

In such strange terms does Luk&cs point to the great historical 
importance of Nietzsche’s thought. He is not completely blind to 
the intrinsic merits of Nietzsche, though he tends to speak of 
them only in passing. In order to be able to play his significant 
and enduring historical role, Nietzsche had to be a man of “un¬ 
usual personal gifts,” a thinker of “not inconsiderable talents” 
and “philosophical capacities” (pp. 274-275, 279). Nietzsche is 
a mythologizer of sufficient brilliance to be able to create a myth 
vague enough to serve as a refuge for reactionary elements in 
the most diverse historical situations. 

However, the discovery of the nerve of Nietzsche’s argument 
entails the insight that his thought is motivated, to a large extent 
unconsciously, by a desperate hostility to socialism. According 
to Lukacs that nerve is constituted by Nietzsche’s ethics, to which 
all else is peripheral. He emphasizes what he considers Nie¬ 
tzsche’s glorification of barbarism and the blonde beast of prey, 
the attention to cruelty and brutality, and especially Nietzsche’s 
advocacy of some form or another of slavery. Lukacs argues 
that Nietzsche’s ethics anticipate those of imperialism; he is the 
prophet of imperialist barbarism, and his supermen are the deca¬ 
dent parasites of imperialism (pp. 286, 299-316, 327, 347). All of 
Nietzsche’s thought, even the doctrine of the eternal recurrence 
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of the same, is subordinated to his advocacy of a “barbaric, 
tyrannical order of society.” Nietzsche’s celebrated atheism 
(which might in Marxist terms make him unsuitable as a reac¬ 
tionary) is contrasted with true materialist atheism; as a myth- 
maker par excellence Nietzsche is, after all, full of religious 
tendencies. True atheism is synonymous with rationalism, but 
Nietzsche is the great irrationalist who advocates the sovereignty 
of instincts over reason. In this connection Lukacs calls attention 
to Nietzsche’s preference for Dionysus over Socrates, of whom 
Nietzsche is said to give a mythologized portrait (pp. 336, 316- 
324,288). 

This interpretation of Nietzsche is completely alien to the one 
I have proposed for understanding philosophers generally and 
Nietzsche specifically. Nietzsche is understood as the product 
—even the symptom—of his time, which is to say Lukacs’ 
understanding of Nietzsche is at variance with Nietzsche’s self¬ 
understanding: Lukacs implicitly claims to understand Nietzsche 
better than Nietzsche understood himself. Thus Lukacs prevents 
himself from effectively “entering into” Nietzsche’s thought. 
Conversely, such real insight as Lukacs has is in no way dependent 
on his methodology but could almost be said to occur in spite of it. 

Lukacs again and again descends to a vitriolic polemical crude¬ 
ness that must offend all but the most orthodox Marxists. A 
single illustration will do. Lukacs has the following to say about 
the attention and respect paid to Nietzsche in the West today: 
“After Nietzsche appears compromised by the enthusiasm of 
the Hitlerists, he is to be ‘denazified’ for the purposes of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism together with Hjalmar Schacht and General 
Guderian.” 15 

Even if such remarks are overlooked, the picture of Nietzsche 
emerging from Lukacs’ interpretation is disappointing. The 

ls Ibid., p. 301. The remark refers specifically to Walter Kaufmann’s 
book on Nietzsche. In a later book, Kaufmann quotes this comment and 
proceeds to attack Lukacs. See his From Shakespeare to Existentialism 
(New York: Anchor Books, 1960), pp. 148-154. 
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Nietzsche of wit, delicacy, elegance, and eloquence is com¬ 
pletely absent. More seriously, Lukacs’ book gives no suggestion 
of Nietzsche’s abiding concern for the ennoblement of man and 
his lofty vision of man. 16 

Luk&cs presents Nietzsche as an opponent of Marxism but, 
being himself certain of the truth of Marxism, fails to take his 
own presentation with sufficient seriousness. Had he paused 
genuinely to ponder Nietzsche’s critique of the Left, Lukacs’ 
interpretation would have a dimension it now lacks. That the 
Marxist “realm of freedom” which is to follow the Revolution 
appears in Nietzsche as the realm of “the last man” 17 in which 
men reach their utmost degradation because they are concerned 
with nothing but wretched self-contentment—of this, or generally 
of the profundity of Nietzsche’s implicit critique of Marxism, 
there is no hint. 

Nevertheless, Lukacs’ interpretation is useful. It focuses the 
reader’s atttention on Nietzsche’s onslaught on reason, however 
distorted Lukacs’ understanding of reason may be. It empha¬ 
sizes that Nietzsche’s moral or ethical philosophy is at the core 
of his thought, notwithstanding the fact that Lukacs’ presenta¬ 
tion of Nietzsche’s ethics rarely goes beyond caricature. It re¬ 
fuses to make a distinction between Nietzsche’s moral and politi¬ 
cal thought, a distinction made with excessive facility in much 
current Nietzsche criticism. And it does force the reader to re¬ 
flect on Nietzsche’s connection with Hitlerism; that connection 
is today underplayed or forgotten by men who see much that is 
admirable in Nietzsche but do not care or dare to follow his 
thinking through to its ultimate and disturbing consequences. 

Since I am concerned with Nietzsche’s image of Socrates, who 
in Western tradition is almost the symbol for reason or the life of 

“That concern and that vision are in no way beneath the surface. They 
are so obvious and pervasive they need hardly be documented, but they 
find especially beautiful and succinct expression in the Prologue to Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra (Werke, 2:277-291) and in Aphorism 295 of Beyond 
Good and Evil (ibid., pp. 754-756). 

1T Nietzsche, Prologue to Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Werke, 2:283-285. 
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reason, the problem raised by Lukacs of Nietzsche’s alleged or 
real irrationalism obviously warrants attention. Furthermore, 
Luk&cs correctly stresses that Nietzsche’s moral philosophy lies at 
the center of his thought. In this, Nietzsche is curiously at one 
with Socrates, or at least with the tradition celebrating Socrates 
for bringing philosophy down to earth. This strange kinship 
with Socrates, which persists through the most extreme substan¬ 
tive opposition, is one of the things I hope to articulate. 

Another reason underlies my inclusion of a cursory exposition 
of Lukacs’ view of Nietzsche. This introduction provides a back¬ 
ground to the analysis that follows. As a forthright opponent of 
Nietzsche, Lukacs says things about Nietzsche that are seldom 
heard in the United States today. And, despite his excesses, he 
says them with considerable competence. 

The present climate of opinion in the United States is favorable 
to Nietzsche. There is definitely a predominant view of Nie¬ 
tzsche, which is the work of one man, Walter Kaufmann. 

To say that Kaufmann enjoys the reputation of being the na¬ 
tion’s foremost authority on Nietzsche is insufficient. It must be 
added that Nietzsche’s popularity in this country owes a great 
deal to the labors of Kaufmann on his behalf, especially to his 
widely acclaimed book, Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist . 18 Kaufmann has also produced the best edited single 
volume of Nietzsche selections in English, 19 he is the author of 
numerous articles on Nietzsche appearing in encyclopedias and 
periodicals, and he is an indefatigable reviewer of books about 
Nietzsche. 

Kaufmann brings imposing credentials to his position as the 
leading interpreter of Nietzsche. He has an extensive knowledge 
of the history of philosophy generally, as well as of German 
thought and literature during the past two hundred years. He 
has written not only on Nietzsche but also on Goethe, Hegel, 

“Hereafter referred to simply as Nietzsche. 

“The Portable Nietzsche. 
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Kierkegaard, Rilke, Freud, Jaspers, and Heidegger. 20 He is 
completely familiar with all of Nietzsches writings, with the 
technical difficulties of authenticating certain texts by Nietzsche, 21 
and with the enormous secondary literature on the subject. His 
many translations of Nietzsche into English surpass all previous 
efforts in accuracy and beauty. 

The authority commanded by Kaufmann’s interpretation, and 
its great difference from the viewpoint of this study, would in 
themselves justify a presentation and discussion of it. However, 
a more specific reason for now turning to Kaufmann s book on 
Nietzsche presents itself. Though it is far broader in scope than 
this book, which is confined to Nietzsche’s view of Socrates, it 
contains much material relevant to that problem, and it cul¬ 
minates in a “synopsis” of Nietzsche’s thought “in the dual per¬ 
spective of his repudiation of Christ and his admiration for 
Socrates” 22 What in this study is considered one problematic 
aspect of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates—his admiration for Soc¬ 
rates—is taken by Kaufmann to be the very core of the image. 
Therefore, the latter’s book demands scrutiny and analysis. 

Unlike Lukacs, Kaufmann recognizes the greatness of Nie¬ 
tzsche, approaching him sympathetically, admiringly, and enthusi¬ 
astically. Although he does not agree with him, he thinks of 
Nietzsche as “one of the most interesting thinkers of all time. 
Few, if any, since Plato can match the breadth, depth, and pas¬ 
sion of his mind” (p. xi). He understands that “Nietzsche, more 
than any other philosopher of the past hundred years, repre¬ 
sents a major historical event,” and he assigns Nietzsche “a place 

20 See his From Shakespeare to Existentialism, which contains essays on 
all of the above. In addition, Kaufmann is the author of Hegel: Reinter¬ 
pretation, Texts, and Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 1965). 

“His discussion of the incompetence and dishonesty of Nietzsche’s sister 
as editor and caretaker of Nietzsche’s works, which appears in his Nietzsche, 
pp. 3-9, anticipated by several years many of the points made by Schlechta 
in his edition of Nietzsche. 

“Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. xv. Emphasis added. The synopsis consists of 
two chapters, the second of which bears the title “Nietzsche’s Admiration 
for Socrates,” pp. 391-411. 
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in the grand tradition of Western thought.” He thinks that “prop¬ 
erly understood, Nietzsche’s conception of power may represent 
one of the few great philosophical ideas of all time,” and he re¬ 
spects Nietzsche’s “overruling passion for intellectual integrity” 
(pp. xiii, xvi). Given the situation of modem philosophy, the 
study of Nietzsche becomes especially important because he is 
“the last best bridge between positivism and existentialism.” 23 

Kaufmann’s book contains two closely connected but separate 
strands; it is partly negative or refutative and partly positive or 
interpretative-expository. This distinction is implicit in the au¬ 
thor’s announcements of his aims and intention. On the one 
hand, he writes that the book “may stand as an invitation to 
read Nietzsche” and that it “aims at a comprehensive reconstruc¬ 
tion of Nietzsche’s thought.” On the other hand, he thinks of 
himself as swimming against the stream and as trying “to buck 
the current prejudice against Nietzsche”; one of the things which 
prompted the study was “the scholar’s interest in what he takes 
to be misapprehensions” (pp. xi-xvi). 

Compelling reasons exist for the inclusion of both strands. The 
author is surely right to show the need for a comprehensive re¬ 
construction of Nietzsche’s thought by pointing to the errors and 
insufficiencies of previous interpretations. Nevertheless, the pres¬ 
ence of the two strands makes an exposition of Kaufmann’s 
point of view somewhat difficult. The negative or refutative 
aspect of the book finds its most sustained expression in the 
Prologue, which is subtitled “The Nietzsche Legend,” but is by 
no means confined to it; it runs through the book, at times going 
underground into footnotes but never completely vanishing. 24 
The book is permeated by a polemical zest, which in some places 
heightens its liveliness but in others threatens to obscure the 

™The Portable Nietzsche, p. 18. This idea is also implicit in Kaufmann’s 
chapter on “Nietzsche’s Method” in his Nietzsche, pp. 72-95. 

5 ‘For example, see pp. 30-41 on Nietzsche’s relations to Wagner, pp. 
77-78 against Jaspers and Baumler; pp. 136-141 against romantic interpre¬ 
tations of Nietzsche; pp. 158-172 against those who claim Nietzsche praised 
the state; pp. 284-306 against the Nazi interpretation of Nietzsche. 
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author’s position. It is not always possible to tell whether he is 
offering his own view or deliberately exaggerating in order to 
counteract prejudice and misapprehensions. By dealing with the 
negative portions of the book first, I hope to reach the core of 
Kaufmann’s interpretation of Nietzsche. 

In the Prologue, Kaufmann is concerned with the Nietzsche 
legend, the various untenable and dangerous myths about Nie¬ 
tzsche. According to him, “the two most common forms of the 
Nietzsche legend can be traced back to his sister.” By her mis¬ 
handling of the Nietzsche Nachlass, “she unwittingly laid the 
foundation for the myth that Nietzsche’s thought is hopelessly 
incoherent, ambiguous, and self-contradictory; and by bringing 
to her interpretation of her brother’s work the heritage of her 
late husband, she prepared the way for the belief that Nietzsche 
was a proto-Nazi.” The legend was furthered by the poet Stefan 
George and his disciples, appearing full grown for the first time 
in Bertram’s book on Nietzsche; the book by Karl Jaspers, though 
it is “one of the best . . . yet written about Nietzsche” may also 
have aided its growth (p. 8). Kaufmann’s book is an attempt at 
a “constructive refutation” of the Nietzsche legend, more spe¬ 
cifically of the assumption that “Nietzsche lacked any coherent 
philosophy” (p. 3). 

A wealth of material in the book refutes the belief that Nie¬ 
tzsche was a proto-Nazi and should make a crude identification 
of Nietzsche with Hitlerism impossible for all rational men. For 
example, the author investigates Nietzsche’s relation to Wagner 
and shows that Nietzsche opposed the chauvinists, extremists, 
and members of the “lunatic fringe” who circled around Wagner 
(pp. 30-41). Nietzsche’s continued and uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to anti-Semitism is completely documented (pp. 42-46, 284- 
306). Kaufm ann also demonstrates that Nietzsche was not a 
German nationalist but took pride in being a good European. 
What is more, his book has the great virtue of offering extensive 
samples of Nietzsche’s writings. Nietzsche’s delicacy and integ¬ 
rity shine through many of them and thus are almost in them- 
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selves a refutation of any oversimplified linking of Nietzsche to 
Nazism. 

But Kaufmann goes much further. While he does criticize the 
“tender Nietzscheans” who wish to think that somehow Nietzsche 
was a liberal, he spends more effort in castigating the “tough 
Nietzscheans” who consider him “the prophet of great wars”— 
and a proto-Nazi (p. 412). In describing three early works of 
Nietzsche he writes: “The only fierce attack ... is directed 
against the State which is pictured as the very devil. This . . . 
is an announcement—by drums and trumpets—of a motif which 
remains characteristic of all of Nietzsche’s works (p. 123). The 
State is the devil of Nietzsche’s ethics because “it intimidates 
man into conformity” and “prevents man from realizing himself” 
(pp. 158, 163). The leit-motif of the basically apolitical Nietzsche 
is “the theme of the anti-political individual who seeks self- 
perfection far from the modem world” (pp. 123, 165, 412, 418). 
To maintain and buttress this interpretation Kaufmann tries to 
show—as indeed he must—all of the following: Nietzsche did not 
admire Cesare Borgia or the “blonde beasts” of prey at all; he 
did not admire Napoleon as a political man (pp. 224-227, 313- 
316); when Nietzsche speaks of power, as in “the will to power,” 
he does not mean political power; Nietzsche’s praise of cruelty 
has been misunderstood; Nietzsche does not really glorify war, 
because in most of his remarks about war he uses the word meta¬ 
phorically (pp. 193-194, 211-227, 386-390); and the myth of the 
Germans as the master race owes less to Nietzsche than to the 
Greeks, including Plato and Aristotle (but not, presumably, 
Socrates) (pp. 284-287). 

Had Kaufmann succeeded completely in this endeavor, any 
identification, let alone a crude one, of Nietzsche with Nazism 
would become impossible. I can only indicate briefly why I be¬ 
lieve he has failed. Nobody can deny that Nietzsche criticized 
the very idea of the state. Since he regarded traditional politics, 
including the politics of nation-states, as outmoded and petty, 
he ridiculed it and opposed to it his rather vague concept of 
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Grosse Politik , 25 Such a contempt for traditional politics is, 
however, far from alien to Nazi thought. On the one hand, Kauf- 
mann fails to give sufficient weight to the “apocalyptic” Nietzsche 
who foresees and welcomes unmetaphorical wars, who abounds 
with reflections on eugenics programs, who celebrates slavery, 
and who advocates the merciless extinction of inferior people. 
On the other hand, while quite properly pointing to the anti¬ 
political dimension of Nietzsche’s thought, he fails to raise the 
problem of the political consequences of such a dimension. The 
repudiation of civic responsibility, the advice to the best men 
simply to leave the political arena, can—and did—have disas¬ 
trous consequences. Nor does Kaufmann raise the possibility that 
Nietzsche’s ceaseless rhetorical efforts on behalf of a “candid 
atheism” might have unfortunate political effects. He plays 
down Nietzsche’s polemical and rhetorical excesses though he 
does not completely ignore them. Along with proving that the 
Nazis abused Nietzsche—and the author does this—one would 
nevertheless have to note how singularly easy Nietzsche is to 
abuse. 

Kaufmann’s attempt to refute the other form of the Nietzsche 
legend, “that Nietzsche’s thought is hopelessly incoherent, am¬ 
biguous, and self-contradictory” also falls short of complete per¬ 
suasiveness. Could it not be that his thought is coherent and free 
of obvious self-contradictions, but yet ambiguous? Kaufmann 
seems to deny this. For example, he criticizes Bertram for saying, 
among other tilings, that Nietzsche both loved and hated Soc¬ 
rates. He asks why one cannot ask, “What, more precisely, was 
his relation to Socrates?” (p. 14). In answer to this question, 
Kaufmann later speaks of Nietzsche’s admiration for Socrates. 
An ambiguity vanishes, to be sure, but Kaufmann’s answer is in 
no way more precise than Bertram’s statement, and it distorts 

“Literally: great politics. Kaufmann incorrectly translates this term as 
“power politics” (p. 191). When Nietzsche maintains in Ecce Homo that 
only beginning with him is there Grosse Politik on earth ( Werke , 2:1153), 
he obviously does not mean there has never been “power politics.” 
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—or at least over-simplifies—Nietzsche by making him seem at 
once less ambiguous and less interesting than he really is. 

I have already mentioned Kaufmann’s insufficient regard for 
those ambiguities in Nietzsche which are due to the copresence 
in the latter’s writings of antipolitical sentiments and apocalyp¬ 
tic political speculations. Nor does Kaufmann ever systematically 
discuss the ambiguous use of the concept of nature in Nietzsche. 
He does emphasize the Nietzschean notion of culture as another 
and improved physis; he writes that according to Nietzsche 
nature is both purposive and unable to achieve its purpose, and 
that with his conception of the will to power Nietzsche points 
to “a new emphasis on the continuity of nature and culture” 
(pp. 141-156, 172-177, 193). But what can nature mean to Nie¬ 
tzsche? Is it something other than meaningless given data? It 
would seem that Nietzsche both needs a concept of nature and 
cannot afford to have one, or that his use of the term is pro¬ 
foundly ambiguous. Kaufmann does not raise these questions. A 
final illustration must suffice. To Nietzsche all is the result of the 
will to power. This raises the grave problem: is Nietzsche’s doc¬ 
trine of the will to power merely the result of Nietzsche’s will 
to power, or is it meant to be^ anjabjectiyely true doctrine? 
Kaufmann attempts to answer this question briefly; his attempt 
is prefaced by the remark that “Nietzsche was not at his best 
with problems of this kind” (pp. 204-207). Now one could show 
that Nietzsche did excel at the handling of this kind of problem, 
or at least that he was painfully aware of it and wrestled with 
it intensely—beginning with On the Use and Disadvantage of 
History for Life, where the worth of objective theoretical knowl¬ 
edge is questioned, and continuing in later works, where its 
very possibility is questioned 26 —and that the status of his own 
philosophy continuously perplexed him. To do so, however, 
would be to discuss ambiguities in Nietzsche’s thought. By failing 
to do so, one may make Nietzsche appear more coherent than 

“See especially the first section of Beyond Good and Evil, “Of the 
Prejudices of the Philosophers,” Werke, 2:567-587. 
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he is reputed by his detractors to be, but one also makes him 
seem less profound than he is. 

I must now turn to a summary of the “positive” parts of Kauf- 
manns book. After examining Nietzsche’s life as the background 
of his thought, the author discusses Nietzsche’s method of writing. 
He presents Nietzsche as a critic of rigid philosophical systems, 
whose use of aphorisms testifies to the experimental character 
of his thought (pp. 72-95). 

Next, Kaufmann turns to Nietzsche’s conception of God’s death 
and the revaluation of all values, the one marking the beginning, 
the other the end of Nietzsche’s philosophy (p. 14). Nietzsche 
takes God’s death to be a historical and cultural fact and is there¬ 
fore forced to confront the problem of nihilism: “To eseape nihil¬ 
ism—which seems involved both in asserting the existence of 
God and thus robbing this world of ultimate significance, and 
also in denying God and thus robbing everything of meaning 
and value—that is Nietzsche’s greatest and most persistent prob¬ 
lem” (p. 102). By revaluation, according to the author, Nietzsche 
does not mean the giving of a table of new virtues, though he 
deserves some blame for raising such expectations. The diagnosis 
of traditional morality is itself the revaluation (pp. 110-112). 

In part 2 of his work, Kaufmann traees the development of 
Nietzsche’s thought in actual sequence from his first book to 
Nietzsche’s key conception of the will to power. In that develop¬ 
ment the author sees few of the difficulties usually attributed to 
the periodization of Nietzsche’s thought. Nietzsche’s 'primary 
concern is always with values, yet he “was not primarily a social 
or political philosopher” but, like Hegel, was “primarily concerned 
about the realm of the Absolute Spirit” (pp. 121, 123). In his 
early works Nietzsche is concerned with the possibility of aes¬ 
thetic values, with the possibilities and limits of human self- 
fulfillment, and with man’s finding his true, as opposed to his 
empirical, self. Nietzsche’s earlier thought is characterized by 
dualism—between Dionysus and Apollo, empirical and true self, 
physis and culture—but with the conception of the will to power, 
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Nietzsche becomes a monist. The author presents Nietzsche as 
slowly discovering that most things can be explained by fear and 
power, and finally that even fear is a function of power (pp. 
178-207). 

For Kaufmann the will to power is the core of Nietzsche’s 
thought, but it is inseparable from Nietzsche’s idea of sublima¬ 
tion. He stresses that Nietzsche characterizes the will to power 
as an instinct of freedom and understands rationality as its high¬ 
est manifestation. Nietzsche, therefore, extols reason; the will to 
power is potentially rational (pp. 216-227, 230, 234-235). It is 
man’s creativity and his striving for self-perfection. 

After comparing and contrasting Nietzsche’s thought with 
hedonism, and noting Nietzsche’s position on race, 27 Kaufmann 
concludes this part of the book with a chapter entitled “Overman 
and Eternal Recurrence,” in which he discusses the “dual vision” 
that is “the crown of Nietzsche’s philosophy” (p. 121). He 
argues that the traditional translation of the German Vber- 
mensch by “superman” is misleading. 28 By overmen, Kaufmann 
maintains, Nietzsche means primarily the superior individuals 
who have been possible at all times, not men of the future or 
men who can in any sense be bred. This conception is then shown 
to be compatible with the doctrine of eternal recurrence, which 
the author interprets as a supreme exaltation of the present 
(pp. 310-333). 

Finally, Kaufmann offers a synopsis in two chapters. The first 
of these, entitled “Nietzsche’s Repudiation of Christ,” maintains 
that Nietzsche opposed the Christian faith in favor of an active 
life on earth and the life of reason (pp. 342-361). Nietzsche is 
understood as criticizing Christian morality (but only those forms 
of pity and love that are philistine) and as exposing the element 
of ressentiment in Christianity (pp. 361-378). Nietzsche’s ethics 

’’’Chap. 10, “The Master Race,” ibid., pp. 284—306. The Nietzschean 
distinction between master and slave morality finds its only exposition 
here—on pp. 196-197, in one paragraph. 

w Ibid., pp. xv, 307-309. Cf. The Portable Nietzsche, p. 115. 
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is placed close to Aristotle s because both emphasize greatness 
of soul ( pp. 378-386). 

What kind of Nietzsche has emerged from Kaufmann’s book 
up to this point? That question can be answered without too 
much distortion, but perhaps somewhat surprisingly: a Socratic 
Nietzsche. Repeated references to Socrates have in a way pre¬ 
pared the reader for the title of the last chapter, which is “Nie¬ 
tzsche s Admiration for Socrates.” These references deserve sum¬ 
mation: 

Nietzsche practiced a “Socratic renunciation of any effort to 
stifle independent thinking.” He embodied the true philosophic 
spirit as described in tire Apology (p. xvi). In his youth his 
Lieblingsdichtung was the Symposium (pp. 23, 160, 393). Like 
Socrates, Nietzsche is a philosopher without a system; like. Soc- 
rate s, he thi nks dialectically; and in hmitingTbkT investigation -to 
problems that pr esent themselves as urgent and personal.—Nie¬ 
tzsc h e fee ls that he is emulating Socrates” (_pp. „79,. 82, 90). As a 
dissector of the virtues of his time, Nietzsche follows Socrates, 
and his revaluation of all values consists in “nothing beyond 
what Socrates did” (pp. 108—109, 111). Like Socrates, Nietzsche 
thinks of the philosopher as a kind of doctor and, again like 
Socrates, praises and defends reason (pp. 145, 230-231). Goethe 
was the artist and Socrates the philosopher whom Nietzsche ad¬ 
mired as men who had mastered their passions. “Perhaps no 
other modem philosopher has tried so hard to reexperience the 
spirit of Socrates and his disciples” (pp. 281, 366). 

The Epilogue, which follows the chapter on Socrates to be 
discussed below, refers to Nietzsche as a gadfly who would 
rather die than cease philosophizing. The book concludes with 
a consideration of Nietzsche as an educator who spoke primarily 
to the few; in this connection, Kaufmann writes: “And like Soc¬ 
rates he did not wish to convert them to any metaphysics of his 
own, but said in essence: ‘Become who you are!’” (pp. 412, 422). 

The chapter immediately preceding the Epilogue begins with 
the observation that “Nietzsche’s admiration for Socrates is a 
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focal point of his thought and reflects his views of reason and 
morality as well as the picture of man he envisaged.” This chap¬ 
ter, like most of the book, is partly refutative in character, 
challenging the unexamined and unquestioned “dogma” that 
Nietzsche repudiated Socrates, (p. 391). 

Kaufmann begins by considering The Birth of Tragedy, main¬ 
taining that the book’s conception is fundamentally dialectical. 
He has previously argued that Nietzsche did not extol one of 
the two deities prominent in it (Apollo and Dionysus) at the 
expense of the other, “but if he favors one of the two gods it is 
Apollo.” The Dionysus whom Nietzsche celebrates in his later 
writings differs radically from the Dionysus of The Birth of 
Tragedy; “only the name remains” (pp. 122-134). Now he goes 
on to assert that Socrates represents the antithesis of the tragic 
Apollinian-Dionysian synthesis. He states that throughout The 
Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche emphasizes the dignity of Socrates 
and speaks reverently of the latter’s logical impulse. In Nietzsche’s 
dialectical scheme, both Socrates and Socratism are viewed 
as necessary and therefore they are affirmed. Furthermore, in 
picturing Socrates as the theoretical man, Nietzsche mingles his 
“own features . . . with those of his ideal.” Kaufmann concludes 
this section by challenging the idea of Nietzsche’s preference for 
the pre-Socratics over Socrates by pointing to Nietzsche’s use of 
the term “pre-Platonic” philosophers; Socrates belonged to the 
group of philosophers Nietzsche admired (pp. 391-398). 

In the second section of the chapter the author begins by 
turning to Nietzsche’s fight against Socrates, which takes the 
form of “denunciations of his epigoni and respectful criticisms 
of his own doctrines.” He then lists the various praises of Socrates 
in the aphoristic books, denying any validity to a periodization 
of Nietzsche’s writings which would make these aphorisms some¬ 
thing less than decisive. He also sees implicit references to Soc¬ 
rates in at least two of the chapters of Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 
He cites Aphorism 212 of Beyond Good and Evil to show that 
even in his late books Nietzsche still thinks of Socrates as “the 
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ideal philosopher.” Socrates was the plebeian dissector of an ' 
aristocratic society; Nietzsche is the aristocratic dissector of a 
plebeian society. This formulation explains the emphasis on the 
ugliness, decadence, and plebeian descent of Socrates in The 
Will to Power and Twilight of the Idols. 2 ® Socrates and Nietzsche 
are both fighters against their time; their decadence consists of 
being infected by the very diseases of the time they fight. 

Kaufmann devotes much of the chapter’s final section to Ecce 
Homo, a book he tends to see as the culmination of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. In opposition to Kierkegaard, who chose Christ and 
revelation over Socrates the Teacher, Nietzsche prefers Socrates. 
“Ecce Homo is Nietzsche’s Apology.” The first chapter, “Why I 
Am So Wise” recalls the Socratic speculation about his own wis¬ 
dom; Nietzsche feels close to Socrates because Nietzsche’s wis¬ 
dom, like that of Socrates, consists in opposition to one’s time. ^ 
Nietzsche’s explanation of “Why I am so clever” also recalls the 
Apology: Nietzsche, like Socrates, scorned “far-flung specula¬ 
tions.” Nietzsche’s self-admitted cynicism is close to Socratic 
sarcasm, irony, and prankish wisdom. In Twilight of the Idols 
Nietzsche calls Socrates a buffoon; in the Symposium Alcibiades 
calls Socrates a satyr; in Ecce Homo “buffoon” and “satyr” become 
idealized conceptions. Nietzsche would rather be a buffoon than 
a saint, and he writes, “Perhaps I am a buffoon.” In Beyond Good 
and Evil (Aphorism 295), Nietzsche had sketched a glorious 
picture of man at his highest, the “genius of the heart’”; there 
he had referred to Dionysus as a philosopher. In Ecce Homo he 
quotes from this passage, forbidding conjecture as to whom he 
is describing. According to Kaufmann, however, there is no need 
to conjecture. In the passage in question the genius of the heart 
is called a Pied Piper. In The Gay Science, Nietzsche calls Soc¬ 
rates a Pied Piper. Therefore, though the passage may also refer 
to Nietzsche himself, it certainly refers to Socrates (pp. 407- 
411). 

“Kaufmann devotes only two paragraphs to this book, though it con¬ 
tains a section entitled “The Problem of Socrates.” 
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I have summarized Kaufmann’s views both because they differ 
so significantly from those of this study and because they com¬ 
mand such authority. I have voiced some objections previously, 
when discussing the negative aspects of the book, and I now 
turn to a brief indication of a possible critique. 

Kaufmann’s book has the virtue of acknowledging Nietzsche’s 
greatness as a philosopher. Nevertheless, it is open to at_Jeast 
three basic criticisms. First, it makes Nietzsche seem more kindly 
disposed to reason, rational inquiry, and pure theory than_.he.__ 
really is. It does this positively by overemphasizing his affinity 
with the Enlightenment 30 and by refusing to grant sufficient 
significance to the periodization of Nietzsche’s writings. It does it 
negatively by omitting any extensive discussion and critique 
of some problems crucial to Nietzsche. His book con tain s little 
about Nietzsche’s view that all knowledge is perspectivistic, 
about the impossibility of the existence of a pure^ mind which- 
knows reality, about the possible futility of the very endeavor- of 
gaining rational and theoretical knowledge, and about the pos¬ 
sible identity between what is called objective lorowledge and 
an impoverished or base subjectivity. 

Second, Kaufmann makes Nietzsche seem less radical than he 
is and than he understands himself to be. For example, when 
discussing Nietzsche’s attempt at a revaluation of all values, he 
makes it impossible to see how this attempt at revaluation differs 
significantly from previous attempts. But according to Nietzsche 
all previous attempts had in common a belief that values could 
be discovered, whereas he has found that they must be created, 
that the world is inherently meaningless, that God is dead, that 
all gods (all “objective values”) are dead. 

Finally, Kaufmann makes Nietzsche less shocking and provoca¬ 
tive than he really is and understands himself to be. For example, 
the author’s argument that Nietzsche’s use of the word “war” in 
the chapter “On War and Warriors” in Z arathustra is metaphori- 

50 In this connection, see Kaufmann’s “Introduction” to The Portable 
Nietzsche , pp. 16-17. 
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cal is unconvincing. The argument seems to be that since the 
chapter is followed by an attack on the state it could not mean 
that Zarathustra really speaks to real warriors. But the chapter 
follows a discussion of priests and religion. The sequence of 
these chapters is relatively clear: Nietzsche discusses “altar and 
army,” the two pillars of the traditional state, then the state, then 
society: Zarathustra is examining the limits of current institu¬ 
tions and forces. Why could not one of the pillars be superior to 
what it supports? Zarathustra addresses soldiers who wear uni¬ 
forms, are concerned with victory and defeat, and so forth. There 
may be profound implications in the speech, but to deny an 
obvious surface meaning in favor of an unobvious construction is 
a curious method of interpretation. 31 

I realize I have not fully demonstrated these criticisms. Along 
with Kaufmann, I believe in “constructive refutation,” and hope 
that the following chapters will substantiate my contentions 
about the “true” Nietzsche. These chapters will also attempt to 
buttress the following three criticisms which address themselves 
specifically to Kaufmann’s understanding of Nietzsche’s image of 
Socrates. 

First, Kaufmann’s interpretation of The Birth of Tragedy is 
unconvincing. He asserts that Nietzsche’s use of the terms “Di¬ 
onysus” and “Dionysian” in this work differs radically, almost 
completely, from his later use of these terms. His attempt to 
demonstrate this ignores Nietzsche’s own comments about the 
book in a new Preface fourteen years after its first appearance, at 
the end of Twilight of the Idols, and in Ecce Homo. In each of 
these places he had an opportunity to state that his conception 

'“The passages from Zarathustra in question occur in Werke, 2:311-313. 
I may add that occasionally Kaufmann’s tendency to “soften” Nietzsche 
mars the general excellence of his translation. For instance, in the original 
German, the chapter “Of the Famous Wise Men” in Thus Spoke Zara¬ 
thustra contains no fewer than sixteen exclamation points. In Kaufmann’s 
translation the number is reduced to three, and the tone of the chapter 
subtly changes. (Compare Werke, 2:359-362, with The Portable Nietzsche, 
pp. 214-217). 
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of the Dionysian had changed; in each of these places, while 
criticizing aspects of the book, he emphasizes the continuity of 
that conception. In addition, Kaufmann argues as follows: Nie¬ 
tzsche argued dialectically. In dialectics thesis and antithesis are 
equally necessary; what is necessary must be affirmed. Nietzsche 
is concerned with, and finally reaches, a total affirmation of every¬ 
thing; therefore, Nietzsche affirms Socrates. This argument 
would carry more weight if Kaufmann were to apply it more 
generally. But then he could no longer speak, as he does speak, 
of Nietzsche’s repudiation of Christ, rejection of Wagner, hatred 
of anti-Semitism, disgust at nationalism, and so forth. The argu¬ 
ment proves either too much or too little. 

Second, Kaufmann’s interpretation of Ecce Homo is uncon¬ 
vincing. The Apology and Ecce Homo do, of course, have things 
in common, and by choosing to overlook the fact that the Apology 
was not written by Socrates himself, one can consider them both 
as autobiographies of great philosophers. But surely, in a com¬ 
parison of the two works an appreciation of the formal similari¬ 
ties must be attended by an appreciation of the immense sub¬ 
stantive differences^ocrates presents himself as deeply rooted 
in an Athens he has never left voluntarily; Nietzsche presents 
himself as a rootless traveler. Socrates protests his piety; Nie¬ 
tzsche flaunts his atheism. Socrates makes himself appear more 
humble than he is; Nietzsche makes himself appear more arro¬ 
gant than he is.;Such contrasts could be multiplied v Finally, the 
whole tone of Ecce Homo has been characterized correctly by 
Karl Lowith as one of “desperate buffoonery.” 32 Is not the tone 
of the Apology the exact opposite? 

This leads to my third criticism. The tone of a work appears 
on its very surface. Kaufmann’s interpretation suffers from a ne¬ 
glect of the obvious and massive surface meaning of Nietzsche. 


S2 In his review of Kaufmann’s book in Social Research, 18 (September, 
1951), 397-398. Lowith goes on to add that Kaufmann “seems blind to the 
radical difference between the ultra-modern experimentalism of Nietzsche 
^and the ceaseless questioning of classical Socrates.” 
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Thus instead of qualifying the obvious and common-sense im¬ 
pression that the Birth of Tragedy, which after all calls Socrates 
a monstrosity, constitutes one of the rare attacks on Socrates in 
the history of philosophy, Kaufmann tends to overlook it. Simi¬ 
larly, while acknowledging that Nietzsche mentions the ugliness, 
decadence, and plebeian descent of Socrates, he does not ac¬ 
count for Nietzsche’s dwelling on them with enthusiasm. 

For all its many excellent insights into Nietzsche, impressive 
scholarly labors, and commendable sympathy for Nietzsche, 
Kaufmann’s book misses some of the basic points that Lukacs’ 
chapter on Nietzsche, for all its distortions, brings out. Moreover, 
it is disappointing that in a book that is an invitation to read 
Nietzsche, Kaufmann makes him seem a less shocking, but also 
less fascinating, thinker than he really is. 


2. Socrates in The Birth of Tragedy and 
in Nietzsche’s Early Waitings on the 
Greeks 


An exposition of The Birth of Tragedy provides a natural be¬ 
ginning for the articulation of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates. 
While that book deals with more than “the problem of Socrates,” 
an analysis of it will show that Nietzsche’s understanding of Soc¬ 
rates constitutes a focal point for most of the questions that occu¬ 
pied him during this, the first, period of his career as a philoso¬ 
pher. My exposition will be followed by a general discussion of 
various aspects of the book, at which point I will also make use 
of the voluminous posthumously published writings of the young 
Nietzsche on the Greeks. 1 

Background 

In 1869, the twenty-four year old Nietzsche was appointed 
Professor of Classical Philology at the University of Basel. Though 
he had not yet completed his doctoral requirements at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig, he had already published philological mono¬ 
graphs, and he was by far the most outstanding student of the 

1 These writings vary tremendously in their significance. They include 
complete manuscripts of public lectures given by Nietzsche; portions of 
essays and books he failed to complete, such as “Philosophy in the Tragic 
Era of the Greeks”; lecture notes for courses given by Nietzsche at the 
University of Basel; drafts and notes for The Birth of Tragedy; and jottings 
of which Nietzsche made no use at all in his published works. The Schlechta 
edition contains a very limited selection of these writings. As a supplement, 
use will be made of the first six volumes of Nietzsche’s Gesammelte Werke 
(23 vols.; Munich: Musarion Verlag, 1920-1929), hereafter referred to as 
Musarion; and of Werke und Briefe; Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe 
(9 vols.; Munich: Beck, 1933-1942), hereafter referred to as HKG. 
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well-known philologist Ritschl. He had studied Greek and Latin 
since 1851, and in 1865 he had reversed his previous decision 
(made under the influence of his family) to study theology and 
begun to prepare himself for a career in philology. His interest in 
the field was prompted by the expectation that it would reveal 
to him the secrets of an antiquity he admired, as well as by the 
hope that it would discipline his mind. 

At the time of his appointment, however, Nietzsche already 
had serious reservations about philology, because of what he 
considered the pedantry rampant in the field, as well as the arid 
pursuit of linguistic and textual studies for their own sake. 2 In a 
subtle form, these reservations even inform his inaugural lecture 
at Basel, which begins with a defense of philology against its 
various critics—on the ground that it renders accessible the splen¬ 
dors of antiquity—but ends with a forthright insistence that 
philology is, or ought to be, the hand maiden of philosophy. 3 
Nietzsche based his hopes for a fruitful career in philology on a 
belief in the possibility of reforming that discipline from within. 
In line with this hope, he began almost immediately to work on 
a book about Greek culture as a whole, which he planned to call 
“Alterthiimliche Betrachtungen” (Considerations of Antiquity). 
The Birth of Tragedy gradually emerged from these elaborate 
plans for a book on Greek culture. 4 

On February 1, 1870, Nietzsche gave a public lecture on Soc¬ 
rates and Greek tragedy. With only minor changes, the text of 
this lecture became sections 8-15 of The Birth of Tragedy. The 
first seven sections are based on an earlier lecture, “Greek Music 

2 Nietzsche expressed these and other objections to philology in a number 
of letters he wrote to Deussen and Rohde in 1867 and 1868. See, for 
example, HKG, 2:143, 173, 208, 240. 

3 Homer und die klassische Philologie (Homer and Classical Philology), 
in Werke, 3:157-174. 

4 The above biographical and bibliographical material is based on Werke, 
3:1359-1362, 1383-1384; Musarion, 3:393-395; Richard Blunck, Friedrich 
Nietzsche: Kindheit und Jugend (Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 
Basel, 1953), pp. 36-40, 48, 82-97,105-142. 
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Drama” (given on January 18, 1870), and on an essay, “The 
Dionysian World-View,” written in July of the same year. Before 
Nietzsche incorporated this material into his first book, he revised 
it much more drastically than he had his lecture on Socrates. 
Thus the part of The Birth of Tragedy that is literally (and 
figuratively) the center of the book and that deals most directly 
with Socrates, also seems to be the part that Nietzsche first 
thought through and brought to relative completion. 5 

Late in 1870, Nietzsche prepared detailed plans for the book 
he intended to publish. The working title was first “Griechische 
Heiterkeit” (Greek Cheerfulness), then “Ursprung und Ziel der 
Tragodie” (Origin and Goal of Tragedy). Nietzsche envisaged 
a book of six parts and thirty chapters; it was to be, among other 
things, a comprehensive refutation of the characterization of 
things Greek as marked by “noble simplicity and serene gran¬ 
deur,” a characterization which, since Winckelmann had formu¬ 
lated it, had enjoyed considerable authority in Germany. 6 Al¬ 
though Nietzsche wrote to his friend Rohde on March 29, 1871, 
that the book was finished, no manuscript of it has ever been 
discovered. What has been found instead is a second and revised 
plan of April 1871 for a book to be called “Music and Tragedy” 
or “Tragedy and Opera.” It differs from the first plan mainly in 
that it provides for a section on Wagner. 7 (Thus, the material 
on Wagner that eventually found its way into The Birth of 
Tragedy —the last ten sections of the book—has the character of 
an afterthought. Since Nietzsche later regretted its inclusion, one 
is justified in giving it less weight than the rest of the book.) 

6 During this time, Nietzsche also jotted down notes and plans for a book 
to be called “Socrates and Instinct.” See Musarion, 3:395-396; and Werke, 
3:362. 

“That authority, and the revolt against it, are dramatically examined by 
E. M. Butler in The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958). The author credits Heine with leading the revolt (pp. 241- 
300) but also discusses Nietzsche’s image of the Greeks (pp. 307-315). 

7 After he wrote Rohde, and before he revised his plans, Nietzsche had 
spent several days with Wagner, who presumably influenced him to write 
a more “Wagnerian” book. On this point see Erich Podach’s Ein Blick in 
Notizbiicher Nietzsches (Heidelberg: Rothe, 1963), pp. 65-77. 
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Upon experiencing trouble with prospective publishers, Nie¬ 
tzsche in 1871 had his earlier lecture on Socrates and tragedy 
printed privately under the title Socrates and Greek Tragedy. At 
this time he also completed a manuscript for a larger and ex¬ 
panded version under the same title. 8 

Late in 1871 Nietzsche managed to secure a publisher, to 
whom he sent the first nineteen sections of what was to become 
The Birth of Tragedy; he added the last six sections when the 
book was already at the printer. It appeared in 1872 under the 
title Die Gehurt der Tragodie aus dem Geiste der Musik (The 
Birth of Tragedy out of the Spirit of Music), consisting of a 
Foreword to Richard Wagner and twenty-five sections. In 1886 
a new edition was published. The title was changed to Gehurt 
der Tragodie; oder Griechentum und Pessimismus (Birth of 
Tragedy; or Greekness and Pessimism), and Nietzsche wrote an 
Introduction, “Versuch einer Selbstkritik” (Attempt at Self- 
Criticism ). In the light of that Introduction, with its repudiation 
of the “Wagnerian” portions of the book, the omission from the 
title of any reference to the spirit of music becomes significant. 
Nietzsche had not only moved away from Wagner; he had re¬ 
thought his earlier praise of music specifically—and art gener¬ 
ally. 9 

As the basis for my exposition I shall use the text of the 1886 
edition, but I shall deal with the later introduction after having 
discussed the book proper. 10 

8 This version, edited and with notes by Hans Joachim Mette, was pub¬ 
lished in 1933 (Munich: C. H. Beck's Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933). It is, 
in essence, the first fifteen sections of The Birth of Tragedy. The differences 
are minor though in a few cases illuminating. The editorial material is 
helpful. The book is hereafter referred to as Mette. 

°The above material is primarily adopted from the editorial comments 
( Nachbericht) of Musarion, 3:396-410. Also see Werke , 3:1362-1363, 
1375-1376, 1384; Mette , Preface (unpaginated), and pp. 107-109. 

10 The 1886 edition also includes a number of textual changes, none of 
which are significant enough, however, to warrant consideration. The text 
is to be found in Werke , 1:7-134. Direct quotations, translated by me, will 
be indicated in parentheses in the text. The best English translation is by 
Walter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage Books, 1967). 
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Exposition 

The Foreword to Richard Wagner dedicates the book to him 
as pioneer ( Vorkdmpfer ) on the path the author will follow. 
Wagner and Nietzsche know what few others know: the impor¬ 
tance of the aesthetic matters with which Nietzsche is concerned. 
Art is more than diversion; it is man’s highest task and his true 
metaphysical activity. At the same time, the aesthetic problem 
is also a matter of grave concern for Germany, placed by both 
Nietzsche and Wagner in the center of German hopes as vortex 
and turning point. Since Nietzsche will later refer to Socrates as 
the “one turning point and vortex of so-called world history” 
(p. 85), the clear implication is that Socrates has caused the 
death of tragedy, and the task now is to bring about its rebirth 
in Germany. 11 

In the first two sections of The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche 
introduces the distinction between the Apollinian and the Di¬ 
onysian. By elucidating these categories, he hopes to make a 
significant contribution to aesthetic science. Nietzsche, however, 
wants to produce not merely logical insight into art, but direct 
certainty of intuition ( unmittelbare Sicherheit der Anschauung). 
His kinship is primarily not with formal aestheticians but with 
the Greeks themselves, from whom he borrows the names Apollo 
and Dionysus. Their profound and secret teachings about art 
are not to be found in concepts but are expressed through their 
divinities. By reflecting on the significance for the Greeks of 
Apollo and Dionysus, one learns that the development of art is 
tied to the duality of two fundamental, and fundamentally op¬ 
posed, drives ( Triehe ). Greek art is spurred to ever greater 
heights by the battle between these drives, until it reaches its 
peak in Attic tragedy, the highest art, which as a reconciliation 
of opposites is both Apollinian and Dionysian. But as basic 
powers of nature the two drives exist prior to individually cre¬ 
ated works of art, which is why Nietzsche can begin his discus- 

n The Foreword, of which the above is a brief summary, is to be found 
in Werke , 1:19-20. 
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sion by examining them as physiological phenomena. The 
Apollinian drive manifests itself as human dreaming, in which 
men ordei experience to their liking and delight in beautiful 
a PE- ear . ances - This desire of men for order, for drawing clear 
lines of distinction, operates on a higher level in the develop¬ 
ment of their individuality. Indeed, speaking metaphysically, 
one can say that individuatiQ n—isN tself an app e arance, beneath ^ 
which there is a primordial unity—a chaos. (In articulating these 
matters, Nietzsche quotes first Wagner on the connection be¬ 
tween dreaming and the work of poets, then Schopenhauer on 
the principium individucitiones, the principle of individuation. 
The first two quotations acknowledge the two greatest influences 
on him.) 

As dreaming is a rudimentary form of Apollinian art, so is 
intoxication a manifestation of the Dionysian drive. Through 
individuation man is severed from nature, but intoxicated men 
lose their individuality, so that nature celebrates a reconciliation. 
The prevalent use of narcotics shows that something in man'^ 
resists individuation and desires to return to a primordial oblivion. 
Whereas man as dreamer is an artist of sorts, man seized by 
Dionysian ecstasy becomes the artwork of nature itself. 

One can see at this point that Nietzsche views nature as an ex¬ 
ceedingly mysterious force. Through the Apollinian drive, nature 
brings about man’s individuation, but that very individuation 
violates, even affronts the unity of nature. Through the Dionysian 
drive, it reminds man of his origin in itself and draws him to 
itself. Why, then, should nature produce individuation in the 
first place? Since Nietzsche tends to use the terms “life” and 
“nature” as synonyms in The Birth of Tragedy, one may specu¬ 
late that the individual serves life—or nature—by procreating and 
preserving the species. Art, in turn, makes life seem to the in¬ 
dividual to be worthy of being lived/Individuation can then be 
understood as nature’s way of preserving life, and art as nature’s 
way of producing the individual’s consent to life./But why should 
nature at the same time be Dionysian? The question appears to 
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admit of no answer except the recognition that nature—or life— 
is not rational; nature may be describable and yet, as a demonic 
force, be inexplicable. In a profound sense, nature “plays a 
game” with man. Since that game results in the preservation of 
life, it is a long-range comedy full of short-range tragedies. Al¬ 
though this formulation is from a later work by Nietzsche, 12 it 
is already implicit in The Birth of Tragedy. Indeed, in the first 
section of this book Nietzsche refers to “the whole ‘Divine Com¬ 
edy’ of life,” a comedy produced by a nature that is understood 
as an artist. 13 

Having discussed the Apollinian and Dionysian art-drives of 
nature, Nietzsche turns in section 2 to art in a more limited and 
specific sense, to the productions of men who imitate the art- 
drives of nature. Like Aristotle, Nietzsche can refer to art as the 
imitation of nature, but even though he acknowledges the “Aris¬ 
totelian concept,” he changes its meaning. For Aristotle, art is 
t he imitation of a rational, intelligible-world-order, a cosmo s; 
nature is the standard for art. For NietzscKe^by contrast, art is 
the imitation of the process of a creative nature that is chaotic; 
ultimately it is the fulfillment and perfection of nature. One can 
then maintain, as Nietzsche does implicitly, that nature reaches 
its peak in the art of the Greeks. Thus Greek Apollinian art is 
so marvelous that one is tempted to designate “dreaming Greeks 
as Homer, and Homer as a dreaming Greek” (p. 26). The excel¬ 
lence of the Greeks appears to even greater advantage when 
one compares the Dionysian Greeks to the Dionysian Barbarians. 
As a natural force, the Dionysian drive is not a specifically Greek 
phenomenon, but in other parts of the ancient world it leads to 
nothing more than rites of sexual promiscuity and cruelty. Apol¬ 
linian art, specifically Doric art, resists the influx of such foreign 
rites, but since the Dionysian is not merely a foreign element, 
similar drives break forth from the Hellenic soul itself. At this 

“See aphorism 1 of The Gay Science , Werke, 2:33-36. 

“The preceding three paragraphs are a summary of section 1 of The 
Birth of Tragedy, ibid., 1:21-25. 
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point resistance must yield to reconciliation, and tragedy, the 
reconciliation of Apollo and Dionysus, is the high point of Greek 
art. Foi the first time the Dionysian destruction of individuation 
becomes an aesthetic phenomenon, as the individual is preserved- 
even while he celebrates a symbolic and mythical return to 
nature. 14 

The time has come to cast a preliminary glance at the plan of 
The Birth of 1 ragedy. In the two sections I have summarized, 
Nietzsche introduces the Apollinian and Dionysian elements first 
as natural drives, then as two distinct modes of art, emphasizing 
their opposition, posing the problem of their reconciliation, and 
hinting at the solution of the problem through tragedy. What 
follows amounts to an elaboration and unfolding of this introduc¬ 
tion. Sections 3 and 4 deal with Apollinian art, sections 5 and 6 
with Dionysian art. Nietzsche then articulates the synthesis of 
the two forms of art in tragedy: sections 7 and 8 discuss the 
origins of tragedy; sections 9 and 10, tragedy at its height. The 
stage is thus set for introducing the main theme, which is the 
connection of Socrates with the death of tragedy (sections 11-15), 
after which Nietzsche discusses the need for, and the possibility 
of, a rebirth of tragedy (sections 16-25). 

When Nietzsche turns to a closer view of the Apollinian, he 
no longer speaks of Apollinian art but of Apollinian culture, a 
word that now occurs in the text for the first time. By culture, 
Nietzsche means a highly developed, individually created art, 
which informs all the activities of a given society. In accordance 
with this terminology, there is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
as primitive culture, though there is certainly primitive art. Cul¬ 
ture is high art, but all human constructions can be called art. 
During the period of The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche, perhaps 
following Burckhardt, refers to the state as a work of art. 15 

14 The above paragraph is based on sec. 2, ibid., 1:25—28. 

ls Musarion, 3:293-294. The first part of Jacob Burckhardt’s Die Kultur 
der Renaissance in Italien, published in 1860, is entitled “Der Staat als 
Kunstwerk” (“The State as a Work of Art”). English translation by S. G. C. 
Middlemore (New York: The Modern Library, 1954), p. 3. 
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The most glorious moment of Apollinian culture is the world 
of the Olympian gods. To modern man, who is used to associating 
religion with holiness and asceticism, it is a wonderful and 
strange world, glorifying as it does all human existence ( Dasein ), 
good or evil. Yet the Greeks were not unaware of_the truth 
about human existence, for through the mouth of Silenus, the 
companion of Dionysus, Greek folk wisdom expresses the view 
that men are the children of chance and affliction, that it would 
have been better not to be born, and that the next best thing is 
to die quickly. With their singular capacity for suffering, the 
Greeks knew full well that life is suffering, that existence is 
fundamentally terrible. The Titanic' gods, whom the Olym¬ 
pians overthrow, symbolize this truth. 16 Life, however, cannot 
berlived in the face of a full realization of its terror. Out of their 
need the Greeks therefore invent the Olympian gods, interpos¬ 
ing a world of'art between themselves and the world of suffering, 
casting a veil of beauty over the abyss. -P ->«£• 

— The Greek gods justify life by living it, and Apollinian cul¬ 
ture, whose products they are, represents an overcoming of the 
pain of life through illusion. Following Schiller, Nietzsche calls 
such a culture “naive” and the artist at its pinnacle, Homer, the 
naive artist. But naive art is not what one can expect in the early 
or primitive stage of any society; the perfect triumph of illusion 
is a rare phenomenon, requiring artistic genius. Similarly, to call 
such art mere illusion would be wrong, for the illusion is brought 
forth by nature to realize nature’s intentions, it being the wisdom 
of nature to deceive man about nature. Nature, true being, is 
an eternally suffering, eternally contradictory primordial unity 
which requires illusion, or seeming; seeming is the redemption 
of being. Human beings, as well as the so-called empirical world 
in which they live, are themselves mere appearances. Dreams 
and art are the appearances of appearances; being purer illusions 
they are ..in a curious way higher illusions. In any case, Apol- 


3* 




16 In secs. 3 and 4 Nietzsche uses the terms Titanic, barbaric, and Diony¬ 
sian almost interchangeably. See, Werke, 1:30, 31, 34. On page 35, he 
speaks of the “titanic-barbarian essence of the Dionysian/' 
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linian art helps to preserve the in dividuation by which being 
seeks to redeem itself. 17 Apollo demands order and clear de¬ 
limitation, both of which arc essential to individuation; Apol- 
linian art is an art pervaded by a strict sense of forrmMoreover, 
the Apollinian Greek insists on measure in all things; he opposes 
Dionysian excess as the enemy of form and individuation. At 
the same time he feels that his whole ex istence, wit h all its 
beauty and meas ure, rests on the hidden underground of su ffer- 
ing that the Diony sian uncovers, and h e realizes dimly t hat t he 
Dionysian speaks from the heart, of nature. Therefore, mere op¬ 
position to, and exclusion of, the Dionysian element—which 
reaches its high point in Doric art—becomes more and more un¬ 
feasible. Doric art, majestic but rigid, is far from the highest 
achievement of Greek art. Attic tragedy, by contrast, incor- 
porates the Dionysian instead of excluding it and does so wi thout 
sacrificing Apollinian form. To understand tragedy one must, 
therefore, first examine the Dionysian element it incorporates. 18 

Nietzsche seeks to discover the origin or birth of tragedy. 
Having shown that it cannot have descended from Apollinian 
art alone, he continues his investigation. In his search, he now 
finds a clue in the fact that antique statues and cameos fre¬ 
quently picture Homer side by side with Archilochus, honoring 
both as original poetic natures. How does Homer, the Apol¬ 
linian artist and the epic poet, differ from Archilochus, the lyric 
poet? Modern aesthetics describes Homer as the founder of “ob¬ 
jective ” art and Archilochus as the founder of “ subjective” art. 
While admitting that lyric poets employ a personal tone and 
speak continually about an “I,” Nietzsche rejects this distinction 
on the ground that “subjective” art is bad art; good art is uni¬ 
versal and transcends personal expression. The true explanation 




17 The final version of The Birth of Tragedy omits several paragraphs in 
which Nietzsche argued that since the individual redeems unindividuated 
being, the genius is the highest redemption and the true goal of nature. 
See Mette, pp. 86-90. 

16 The foregoing three paragraphs are based on secs. 3 and 4 of The 
Birth of Tragedy, Werke, 1:29-35. 
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is to be found when one realizes that a h-ric poet is—or at least 
was—not merely, and not even primarily, a writer of words, but 
also a composer of music. Archilochus was above all a mus ician, 
and music is above all Dionysian, being a direct reproduction, 
in nonvisual and nonconceptual terms, of the primordial unity. 
Music is more profound, more universal, than any of the verbal 
and visual representations it may generate. The folksong, which 
Archilochus is credited with introducing into literature, is a 
case in point, since manv different lyrics can be sung to the 
same melody. As a matter of fact, the folksong is the seed from 
which tragedv_grows, for in it the musical-Dionysian content is 
cast into an Apollinian form. Here, the Apollinian element 
modifies the Dionysian element in that rhythm and harmony 
are added to the purely Dionysian melody, while at the same 
time the Dionysian element modifies the Apollinian element in 
that the tone and coloring of lyric poetry are vastly different 
from those of epic poetry. The subject matter of lyric poetry is 
usually the "1” and its passions, yet l\Tic poetry is not properly 
speaking subjective, for the "V is a mask and a fiction for ex¬ 
pressing tire primordial unity, which is beyond conceptualiza¬ 
tion. The poet is not so much a conscious producer of poetry as 
a medium through which basic forces find a “vo ice.” 



Nietzsche next considers the evolution and development of 
tragedy out of the tragic chorus. He examines and criticizes three 
prevalent theories about the meaning of the chorus in Greek 



^ . r. 

andAt is a wall tragedy builds around itself in order to escape the 


pitfalls of naturalism. According to Nietzsche, the significance of 
tire chorus lies in the fact that the original clrorist was held to 
be tire satyr, the servant of Dionysus, who first speaks the Di¬ 
onysian wisdom that is tragedy. He represents man as a natural 
being, unrefined and mrcorrupted bv culture, stripped of the il- 


19 The above paragraph is based on secs. 5 and 6 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:35-44. 
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lusions culture perpetrates about him. Originally tragedy con- * 
sisted only of the ehorus and its ecstatic vision of its lord, Di¬ 
onysus. Later, that vision was objectified in action and drama on 
the stage, and thereby drama became complete. Dialogue and 
action are the Apollinian embodiment of Dionysian knowledge. 
Insofar as the drama proper is a “dream-appearance,” it is akin 
to epie or Apollinian art, but it is an objectification of a Di¬ 
onysian condition. 

One might then say that tragedy is a combination of Apol¬ 
linian form and Dionysian content, a necessarily unstable syn¬ 
thesis. Nietzsche will shed more light on the nature of this syn¬ 
thesis in the later portions of the book, but even now the_Dioriy- 
sian—ele ment seems more significan t. For example, Nietzsche I' 
speaks of the Dionysian wisdom (pp. 47, 55) of tragedy, never ^ 
of its Apollinian wisdom. A generalization may be ventured:— 
Nietzsche considers content or matter more important than form. 

Thus he also considers the state more superficial than its culture, 
a state being the form a culture assumes. 

In the course of his discussion of the role of the chorus, Nie¬ 
tzsche almost in passing turns to the function of tragedy, asserting 
that it does not produce a catharsis of pity and fear but instead 
leaves us with metaphysical solaee (metaphysischer Trost): 

The metaphysical solace—with which, as I already now indicate, every 
true tragedy leaves us—t hat life, d espite all change of appearances, is 
fundamentally indestructibly powerful and joyful, this solace appears 
in concrete clarity as a satyr-chorus, as a chorus of natural beings who 
live indestructibly, as it were, behind all civilization and eternally 
remain themselves despite all change of generation and the history of 
peoples, [p. 47] 


The Greek as Dionysian, who has seen the cruelty of nature, 
who has looked into the abyss, is in need of such solaee._ H aving 
seen the true nat ure of things, such a man is unable to -acL-for 
action demands illusion. He is prone to disgust and despair. “Art 
saves him, and through art life-saves him for itself” (p. 48). Art 
alone can make the terror and absurdity of huma n existenc e 
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b earabl e, and hum an existe nc e can on l y be jus ti fied as an aes- j 
thetic phenomenon. 20 


The pinnacle of art, Greek tragedy in its magnificent comple¬ 
tion, first captures Nietzsche’s full attention in sections 9 and 10 
of The Birth of Tragedy. The dialogue of tragedy is Apollinian 
and furnishes the play with an elegant, simple and beautiful 
surface, so that the characters portrayed strike us as almost trans¬ 
parent. This surface of light and clarity protects the audience 
against the terrible darkness of the depths it conceals and yet 
reveals. On the surface, Oedipus Tyrannos presents the specta¬ 
tor with the unraveling of an intricate mystery which—due to 
the consummate artistry of the poet Sophocles—induces pleasure, 
joy, and even cheerfulness. At the same time, however, the 
thinker Sophocles points to the dark meaning of a myth so shock¬ 
ing that its presentation requires the mediation of an Apollinian 
surface. The fate of Oedipus seems to show that the man who 
solves the riddle of the^ S phin x is necessarily the man guilty of 
parricide and incest. The wisdom of Oedipus is Dionysian: by 
committing incest he sins against the rigid laws of individuation, 
and by his wisdom he uncovers the secrets of nature. In effect, 
the myth suggests that wisdom is a crime against nature (though 
no interpretation can exhaust the meaning of the myth), but 
this suggestion appears only through the veil of Sophoclean 
melodies. 

Oedipus is the highest example of the hero as passive sufferer, 
a man who through the enormity of his suffering finally becomes 
a blessing to those about him. As Sophocles dramatizes the glory 
of passivity, so does Aeschylus’ Prometheus dramatize the glory 
of activity. Prometheus is the hero who gives men fire, the great¬ 
est of gifts, but he can do so only by virtue of a great trans¬ 
gression (F revel) against the gods. By suggesting that the inter¬ 
ests of the gods necessarily conflict with the interests ,o f ma n, 
the myth points to a “contradiction in the heart of the world” 


20 The above three paragraphs are based on secs. 7 and 8 of The Birth 
of Tragedy, ibid., 1:44-55. 
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(pp. 66-67). T he tran sgressor is doomed, but hi s deed is none¬ 
theless - glorious. 

Both Oedipus and Prometheus are mere masks for the god 
Dionysus, according to Nietzsche. Indeed, until one comes to 
the plays of Euripides, all.Greek tragedies are at bottom about 
Dionysus, his dis membermen t, and the forecast of his rebirth. At 
their height, Greek tragedies present ancient myths restored to 
full potency by the magic of music. Thro ugh these my ths the 

philosophy of wild and naked nature” (p. 62) speaks, £D_ihat 
the Dionysian truth supersedes Homeric (Apollinian) insight. 
Tragedy, therefore, is the deepest expression of Dionysian wis¬ 
dom, and Dionysian wisdom is the deepest wisdom. 21 

Nietzsche has led the reader slowly to the peak of Greek cul¬ 
ture, Attic tragedy. At this point, at the beginning of section 11, 
he turns his attention abruptly not to the decline of tragedy but 
to its death, justifying his procedure by the abrupt nature of 
the death of tragedy. Other genres of art die slowly, consoled by 
the beautiful progeny ready to succeed them, but tragedy dies 
unnaturally, tragically, through suicide. (By suicide Nietzsche 
apparently means it dies at the hand of a writer of tragedies.) 
Moreover, instead of progeny it leaves behind it a vacuum so 
deeply felt that it causes lamentation throughout the Hellenic 
world. When a successor does appear—new Attic comedy—it 
resembles its mother, tragedy , only as she ap peare c Twhen in Th e 
thr oes of her death-struggle. That death struggle was fought by 
Euripides, of whom one can provisionally say that he brings the 
spectatorJ 2 n the stage. His tragic heroes are more common, more 
painfully realistic than those of his predecessors, and their 
speech is less exalted. Euripides prepares and educates the “en¬ 
lightened” audience of the new Attic comedy, which is to say 
that he helps to bring about a debasement of Gree k taste an d 
culture. True Gree k cheerfulness, w hic h, amounts to a transfig - 
uration of the terror, of .existence - by-its. aiErmaEoi 4 .is_JiOAiL_re- 

21 The above three paragraphs are based on secs. 9 and 10 of The Birth 
of Tragedy, ibid., 1:5.5-64. 
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placed by an infinitely more shallow kind, “the cheerfulness of 
the . slave, who has no grave responsibilities, jiothing gre at to 
strive for, and knows no past or future to estimate more high ly 
than the present” (pp. 66-67). This cheerfulness becomes in 
later years the very image of antiquity, as if the sixth century 
had never been. 

Euripides brings the spectator on the .stage by portraying.him. 
Nietzsche, however, does not wish to have his provisional for¬ 
mulation interpreted to mean that Euripides thereby succeeds 
in establishing a proper relationship with the audience of the 
drama, whereas Aeschylus and Sophocles failed. No dramatist 
ou ght to cater to his aud ience. Moreover, Aeschylus and Sopho¬ 
cles enjoyed more harmony with their audiences, and Euripides 
treats his public with singular aud acit y. Nietzsche therefore re¬ 
formulates his statement: Euripides considers himself superior 
to the mass constituting the public, but not superior to two of 
his spectators, whom he admits to be the final judges of the 
worth of his dramas. One of these spectators is Euripides himself, 
in his capacity as critic rather than poet. As a critical thinker, 
Euripides finds the tragedies written by his predecessors to be 
full to incommensurability, deceptive clarity along with enig¬ 
matic depth, elusiveness of structure, doubtful solutions to ethical 
problems, and questionable treatment of myths. Confronted by 
the mysteriousness of tragedy, he has to confess to himself that 
he does not understand tragedy—even though he considers the 
understanding to be the root of all enjoyment and creation. 
Euripides wonders whether he is the only man to entertain such 
doubts. He is not; he finds “the other spectator who did not under¬ 
stand tragedy and therefore did not esteem it.” In league with 
this other spectator, Euripides dares to combat the tragedies of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, not as a polemicist, but as a dramatic 
poet who opposes his own conception of tragedy to the tradi¬ 
tional one. 22 

S2 The above two paragraphs are based on section 11 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:64-69. 
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Nietzsche deliberately refrains from an absolutely positive 
identification of “the other spectator” for the greater part of the 
following (the twelfth) section of The Birth of Tragedy. At this 
point the book somewhat resembles a detective story. The cul¬ 
prit Euripides has been identified, but he has had an accomplice 
who as instigator to the “crime” might bear primary responsi¬ 
bility. The withholding of his name is meant to create suspense. 
Moreover, Nietzsche is about to challenge the traditional image 
of “the other spectator” with a novel, radical image of his own, 
and he wants to prepare the ground as carefully as possible. 23 

Nietzsche therefore pauses to recapitulate. The “incommen¬ 
surability” that offends Euripides is real and arises from the fact 
that tragedy is the expression of two interwoven art-drives, the" 
Apollinian and Dionysian. Because of this, Euripides’ project 24 
can be understood as an attempt to eliminate the Dionysian ele¬ 
ment from tragedy. Near the end of his life, to be sure, Euri¬ 
pides—in the Bacchae —comes to think of such an attempt as 
futile. But according to Nietzsche the irony of it all is that 
Euripides repudiates his project after that project has already 
succeeded. 

Dionysus has already been chased from the tragic stage, namely by a 
demonic power speaking ..through ,Euripides. Euripides too was in a 
certain sense only a mask: the divinity which spoke through him was 
not Dionysus, nor Apollo, hut rather a wholly new-born demon 
[Damon] named Socrates. This is the new opposition: the Dionysian 
and the Socratic, and the art-work of Greek tragedy perished by it. 

[p. 71] 

Euripides’ recantation and his punishment by the strictures of 

“In “Socrates and Greek Tragedy,” the first version of the book, the 
interval between the first mention of “the other spectator” (sec. 8) and his 
identification (sec. 11) is much longer. The interval contains substantially 
all the material which in the final version is to be found in secs. 7 through 
10. See Mette, pp. 45—70. 

have used ‘project” to render the German word Tendenz , which 
means more than tendency, and which could also be translated as pro¬ 
pensity, trend, or intention. 
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later judges of art are small compensation for the fact that trag¬ 
edy, “the most glorious temple lies in ruins.” Nietzsche now pro¬ 
poses an examination of the “Socratic project” ( Tendenz ) with 
which Euripides fought and conquered tragedy. At this point, 
two facts having to do with the introduction of Socrates deserve 
notice. First, Socrates is introduced as a divinity rather than a 
man. Second, Nietzsche at once begins using the word “Socratic,” 
which anticipates his later frequent allusions to “Socratism.” It is 
therefore possible to state that Nietzsche’s interest goes beyond 
the historical Socrates. He vi ew s Socrates as a symbolic_event, 
and he is concerned wit h the in fluence_of Socrates and his vie ws, 
which he calls Socratism. 

Euripides’ project of an un-Dionysian drama, one not born 
from the spirit of music, might be thought to result in an Apol- 
linian dramatized epic. Euripidean drama, however, is not 
Apollinian at all, for when Euripides forsook Dionysus, Apollo 
forsook Euripides. As an artist, Euripides is unable to produce 
the serene effect of Apollinian epics and unwilling to produce a 
Dionysian effect. Compelled to find means of stimulation that 
are neither Apollinian nor Dionysian, he replaces Apollinian in¬ 
tuition by cool paradoxical thoughts, and Dionysian raptures 
( Entziickungen) by fiery emotional states ( Affelcte). 

Having described the nature of Euripidean drama, Nietzsche 
proceeds to discuss the “aesthetic Socratism” by which Eurip¬ 
ides takes his bearings. Its highest law can be approximately 
formulated as stating that everything must be intelligible ( ver¬ 
st cindig ) in order to b e beau tiful. Thi s principle is parallel to t he 
' one which states that knowledge is virtue . In line with this law, 
Euripides employs a rationalistic method. For the artistic ex¬ 
position of his predecessors he substitutes the Euripidean pro¬ 
logue, and he willingly sacrifices the mysterious suspense, ten¬ 
sion, and stimulating uncertainty that pervaded previous tragedy 
in favor of an emphasis on the passions and dialectics of his 
heroes. 

In effecting such drastic changes, Euripides understands him- 
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self as the first sober poet, who is compelled to condemn the 
work of his drunken predecessors. Sophocles had said that Aeschy¬ 
lus created the right thing, although unconsciously, but Eurip¬ 
ides must have thought that Aeschylus created the wrong thing 

because he created unconsciously. Thus he agrees with Plato, ^_ 

who, according to_ Nietzsche, almost alw ays speaks. jronioally_of 
the creative faculty of poets insofar as it is not conscious insight. 
Euripides’ fundamental principle is that all must be conscious 
in order to be good. Nietzsche here indicates that he is repeating 
his earlier formulation for aesthetic Socratism, but he now speaks 
of consciousness rather than intelligibility or knowledge, thus 
preparing the reader for his subsequent discussion of instinct 
and its opposition to consciousness. 

Euripides, then, is the poet of aesthetic Socratism. Only now, 
at the end of section 12, is Socrates identified as the “second 
spectator” who did not understand tragedy and therefore did not 
esteem it. Aesthetic Socratis m is the principle behind tbgjriur- - ' 
der of tragedy"7 rn ordensche Prinzip). If Euripides bore primary " -f 
responsibility for the death of tragedy, one could speak of the 
suicide of tragedy, as Nietzsche had provisionally done. Nietzsche 
now speaks of mu rder: Soc rates^ or at least- Socratism , Be ars 
the prime responsibility. As the propounder of Socratism, Soc¬ 
rates is~the~great opponent of Dionysus, and as the opponent of 
Dionysus, he is more than a_mere man. Having introduced Soc¬ 
rates as a divinity, Nietzsche concludes this section by referring 
to him as “the new Orpheus.” 25 

Since the next section of the book is of central importance for 
the study of Nietzsche s image of Socrates, and since as the 
thirteenth of twenty-five sections—it is also at the center of the 
book, another glance at the overall structure of The Birth of 
Tragedy is in order. Nietzsche’s main subject is tragedy: its 
birth, death, and rebirth. Sections 11-15 deal with the death of 
tragedy and the cause of that death, which is Socrates or Soc- 

25 The above six paragraphs are based on sec. 12 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
ibid., 1: 69-75. 
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ratism. Section 11 therefore constitutes an introduction to what, 
following the later Nietzsche, is the “problem of Socrates”; it 
shows the need for looking behind or beyond Euripides in order 
to understand the death of tragedy. In section 12, Nietzsche goes 
on to establish the relationship between Euripides and aesthetic 
Socratism, as well as the Socratic opposition to Dionysus; he in¬ 
dicates that the problem of Socrates is more fundamental than 
the problem of Euripides. Now Nietzsche is ready to turn to the 
essential Socrates and Socratism, treating them no longer pri¬ 
marily in relation to tragedy, but as they are in themselves. 
Only in section 13 does he claim to touch “the heart and mid¬ 
point of the Socratic project.” 26 With section 14 the argument 
moves outward again to an examination on a new level of Soc¬ 
rates’ relationship to tragedy. Section 15 concludes the central 
portion of the book by attempting to assess the influence of 
Socrates on subsequent history. Thereby it also prepares the way 
for a discussion of the rebirth of tragedy, which entails the over¬ 
coming of Socratism. 

When one looks at The Birth of Tragedy in the above terms, 
one not only gains a clear sense of the course of its argument, 
but one also begins to appreciate the curious symmetry of the 
book. For all its praise of the Dionysian, it is structurally Apol- 
linian, at times even rigidly so. 

Nietzsche begins section 13 by arguing for the intimate con¬ 
nection between the historical Euripides and the historical Soc¬ 
rates. 2 ' That connection is attested to by the widespread ancient 
tale that Socrates helped Euripides write his plays. Moreover, as 

2l, Ibid., 1:76. The quotation is from the central paragraph of the section. 

^At the beginning of this section, Nietzsche indirectly alludes to a 
contradiction within the traditional evaluation of Greek antiquity. The 
tradition admires Aristotle’s Poetics, but does not accept his praise of 
Euripides. Goethe’s reaction to this discrepancy was to defend Euripides. 
(See Johann Peter Eckermann, Gesprdclie mit Goethe [Wiesbaden: Brock- 
haus, 1959], pp. 341, 449-450, 463). With equal consistency, Nietzsche 
attacks the “Aesthetic Socratism” which, for him, is the basis of Aristotle’s 
favorable judgment of Euripides. 
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can be seen from Aristophanic comedy, the partisans of “the 
good old days mentioned both in the same breath as corrupting 
influences. Then, too, there is the record of a pronouncement by 
the Delphic oracle which designates Socrates as the wisest among 
men, grants Euripides second place, and ranks Sophocles third. 
When o ne rem embers that Sophocles differentiated himself from 
Aeschylus by claiming he did the right thing because he knew 
the right thing, one realizes that the oracles ranking is ^according 


to the degree of “knowing” ( Wissen ) of the men. The resulting 
order of rank is as follows: Socrates, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aeschylus. Nietzsche inverts this order, so that Aeschylus is first 
and Socrates last. Yct_J&etzsche_does not reje ct w isdom as a 
standa rd for ran king men. Bather, he r ejec t s the i dea that wis¬ 
dom (W eisheit ) i s t he same as knowing (Wissen). Socrates, 
however, does equate the two. His search for wisdom brings 
him to the realization that statesmen, orators, poets, and artists 
know nothing. Whatever they accomplish is “merely by instinct” 
(nur aus Instinkt ). 


“Merely by instinct”: with this expression we touch the heart and mid¬ 
point of the Socratic project. With it Socratism condemns existing art 
as well as existing ethics: wherever it casts its searching glance it sees 
lack of insight and the power of delusion and deduces from that lack 
the inner perversity and reprehensibility of presently existing things, 
[p. 76] 


Nietzsche sees Socrates’ opposition to tragedy as but one as-' 
pect of his opposition to instinct and what is produced by instinct. 
Because of the prevalence of the merely instinctual, Socrates 
believes he must correct human existence. As a precursor of a 
wholly other culture, art, and morality, he opposes a world so 
glorious that merely to touch its hem in reverence would be the 
greatest happiness. Because he destroys that world, Socrates is 
the most questionable phenomenon of antiquity. Horror is the 
proper response to his deed, but its very magnitude compels a 
certain admiration. Socrates must therefore be understood as a 
demonic force, a demigod. As such, he is an enormously puzzling 
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figure, but there is a significant clue to the core of his being in 
the phenomenon designated as his Daimonion. In special situa¬ 
tions^ when his understanding faltered, a divine voice spoke to 
Socrates, but it always spoke negatively in that it only dissuaded. 
^Nietzsche equates that divine voice with instinctual wisdom. In 
Socrates instinctual wisdom appears only as something inhibiting 
conscious knowing, which is to say that Socrates is a wholly 
abnormal nature. In productive men instinct is the creative and 
affirming power, while consciousn ess i s critical and negative, but 
^ in Socrates consciousness is the creat or while instinct is the cri tic. 
Socrates is a monstrosity because of his complete lack of any 
mystical faculty. He is the nonmystic; in him his logical nature is 
as excessively developed as is instinctual wisdom in the mystic. 

At this point, after Nietzsche has said the worst about Soc¬ 
rates, the tone of the argument changes. Nietzsche has previ¬ 
ously spoken of nature as the creator and of natural drives as 
the cause of man’s creativity. Having admitted, in however un¬ 
complimentary a way, that Socrates is creative (his conscious¬ 
ness creates) and having substituted the term “logical nature” 
for “consciousness,” he is compelled to find instincts at the bot¬ 
tom of the Socratic endeavor. This he does by now speaking of 
the “logical drive” in Socrates. Unable to turn this logical drive 
against himself, Socrates vents it on the external world, where 
it manifests “a natural power such as we only encounter, to our 
awed surprise, in the very greatest instinctual forces” (p. 77). 

Socrates is Apollinian in at least one sense: he is possessed of 
a divine naivete. He is impelled by a driving wheel ( Triebracl ) 
which Nietzsche calls “logical Socratism.” The earlier assumption 
that by Socratism Nietzsche means merely the influence of Soc¬ 
rates therefore needs to be modified. At least one species of 
Socratism, logical Socratism, existed prior to the individual Soc¬ 
rates. Socratism apparently refers to certain drives and tendencies 
named after Socrates because they find their highest manifesta¬ 
tion in him. Socrates himself seems to have had some notion 
that an instinctual force was working through him, as is evi- 
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denced by the dignified seriousness with which he insisted on 
his divine calling before his judges. They could no more refute 
him in this than they could approve of his instinct-corroding 
influence. Only one form of condemnation thus seemed open, 
banishment. He might have been expelled as something wholly A ■ 
enigmatic, unclassifiable, and inexplicable, without bringing any 
reproach to the Athenians. Socrates himself seems to have in- , 
sisted on death. He met his end without any natural fear of death, ' 
but with the same serenity Plato attributes to him as he departs 
from the Symposium, leaving behind him table companions who 
will dream of Socrates, the true erotic. The dying Socrates be- 
comes a new ideal for noble youths—especially for Plato. The 
section that begins with a consideration of the historical Socrates 
and draws on a variety of sources ends with a consideration of 
the Platonic Socrates. The attack on Socrates yields to a depic¬ 
tion of him as an ideal to which Nietzsche takes no exception at 
this point. I shall discuss later the ambiguity of Nietzsche’s 
image of Socrates; here it suffices to say that Nietzsche’s integrity 
keeps him from diminishing the greatness of his opponents; only 
the great are worthy opponents. 28 

In section 14 Nietzsche returns at once to Socrates’ opposi¬ 
tion to tragedy. To the Cyclops-eye of Socrates, which has never 
glowed with the lovely frenzy of artistic enthusiasm, tragedy' 
must appear asFsomething quite unreasonable, with causes that £ 
appear to be without effects, and effects that appear to be with¬ 
out causes; and the whole so motley and manifold that it must 
go against the grain of discreet dispositions but be dangerous 
tinder for irritable and sensitive souls” (p. 78). Socrates rejects 
tragedy for not telling the truth and for addressing itself to men 
of little understanding instead of philosophers. His contempt 
for tragedy is of such magnitude that Plato feels compelled to 
bum his tragedies in order to become the disciple of Socrates.* • 

Art, of course, survives the Socratic onslaught, but in a changed < 


“The above four paragraphs are based on sec. 13 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:75-78. 
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and inferior form, in the form of the dialogues of Plato-despite 
his master’s influence, Plato cannot cease to be an artist. In the 
dialogues, however, asin l ater art, forms .influenced by_them,_art 
J is merely ancillary to ph ilosophy, and philo^ophical^jhought 
| overgrows _ and overshado ws art . Socrates is the hero of these 
dialogues, but he is a dialectician, and a dialectician cannot be 
a tragic hero because dialectics is essentially optimistic, cele¬ 
brating as it does a triumph with every conclusion. The Socratic 
principles that virtue is knowledge, that one only sins out of ig¬ 
norance, and that the virtuous man is the happy man—these are 
basic forms of an optimism spelling the death of tragedy. 

From the viewpoint of Socrates the tragic chorus seems some¬ 
thing merely accidental and useless. Even the diminished role of 
the chorus in the tragedies of Sophocles (as compared to those 
of Aeschylus) must strike Socrates and Euripides as excessive. 
But by attacking the chorus one strikes at the musical, element 
of tragedy and therewith at its essence, for tragedy can only. be. 
understood as the dream-world of D iony s ianin toxic at ion, as 
the “visible symbolization of music” (p. 81). 

Yet notwithstanding the really pernicious influence of Socrates, 
he is not simply a negative power, if only because of the existence 
of the dialogues of Plato. Although the immediate effect of the 
Socratic drive was the destruction of Dionysian tragedy, one 
must nevertheless raise the questions, are art and Socratism 
necessarily opposed, and would an “artistic Socrates” be a con¬ 
tradiction in terms? One is led to ask these questions because of 
the evidence that Socrates himself at times experiences a feeling 
of emptiness and incompleteness. After all, the “despotic logi¬ 
cian” occasionally hears a dream-voice telling him to practice 
music. Until his last days he thinks that by practicing philosophy 
he is practicing music and that the voice could not mean “com¬ 
mon, popular music.” In jail, however, he writes poetry. Nietzsche 
speculates that the dying Socrates may have asked himself: 
( “Perhaps there is a realm of wisdom from which the logician is 
\ banned? Perhaps art is even a necessary correlative and supple- 
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ment of science? (p. 82). Thus Nietzsche implicitly admits that 
Socrates himself points beyond Socratism. He seems to think of 
Socratism as dialectical optimism, and to equate dialectic with 
logic. At the end of the section he introduces the term science 
( Wissenschaft ), thereby suggesting that the conflict he has been 
investigating is the conflcit between art and science. Socrates is 
the great partisan of science, but the figure of Socrates, especially 
the Platonic Socrates, suggests that the conflict can be trans¬ 
cended. 29 

In section 15, Nietzsche turns to the influence of Socrates and 
finds, strangely enough, that it impels posterity to a new. creation 
of art. Any art that posterity might produce is bound to be de¬ 
pendent on the Greeks from Homer to Socrates. To recognize 
this fact one must overcome the envy, fear, shame, and distrust 
likely to be provoked by the very greatness of the Greeks. One 
must realize that every subsequent culture is a chariot in the 
hands of Greek charioteers, and that the chariot is almost always 
unworthy of the charioteer. As the type and archetype of “the 
theoretical man,” Socrates is one of the charioteers. The theoreti¬ 
cal man is more concerned with the search for truth than with 
the truth. In an excess of honesty, Lessing recognized and stated 
this, thereby uncovering the most fundamental secret of science. 
Lessing’s knowledge, however, is the exception; the rule is a 
deep delusion ( Wahnvorstellung ) that entered the world in the 
person of Socrates, an unshakable belief that the truth can be 
discovered. According to this delusion, thinking can reach the 
deepest abysses of being. Moreover, being can be corrected. 
This sublime delusion accompanies science as an instinct and 
drives it to its limits, where it becomes art. Science, then, is in 
the service of an instinct whose nature and intention (the crea¬ 
tion of art) it does not understand. 

Socrates is the first man who could live by this instinct and 
die by it. The image of the dying Socrates, standing at the portals 

“The above three paragraphs are based on sec. 14 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:78-82. 
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\ of science and proclaiming that through knowledge man is lifted 
above the fear of death, reminds all of the .mission_o £ science: to 
make 'human existence \ Da§&m )~ appea r compr ehensible-and 
therefore justified. When reasoning fails in this endeavor, myth 
' must be used. Myth is^ the ne cessary consequence and se cret 
intention of science; the nonmystic Socrates is the mystagogue of 
science. Looking at his influence, which is the influence of sci¬ 
ence, and at the pyramid of knowledge existing today, one must 
consider Socrates “the one turning point and vortex of so-called 
world history.” The world did not, to be sure, simply take a turn 
for the worse because of Socrates. Indeed, if the force used to 
further the Socratic world-tendency ( Welttendenz ) had been 
squandered on the practical, egotistical goals of men and peoples, 
the instinctive zest for life would have been weakened by uni¬ 
versal wars of destruction and the migrations of people. A prac¬ 
tical pessimism would have resulted in mass suicides and slaugh¬ 
ter. Some catastrophe of that sort always occurs when “art in 
so me or m or other, esp e cially as reli gion and ^scie nce” (pT 86) 
fails to intervene in life. Socrates and Socratism are therefore 
revealed as preservers of life. Moreover, if science is a form of 
art, the “inartistic” Socrates is nevertheless an a rtist. 

As a theoretical optimist, Socrates overcomes practical pes¬ 
simism. Believing in the fathomability ( Ergriindlichkeit ) of na¬ 
ture, he thinks of evil as error and of knowledge as the universal 
medicine. Under his influence the pursuit of knowledge comes 
to be valued as die noblest and only fully human endeavor. Even 
the highest virtues are henceforth understood as derivatives of 
that pursuit, and as teachable. A new version of Greek cheerful¬ 
ness appears, expressing itself in predominantly educational ac¬ 
tions. However, propelled by its forceful delusion, science 
reaehes limits where the optimism hidden in logic breaks asun¬ 
der. It reaches a region where no enlightenment is possible, so 
that logic “finally bites its own tail” and yields to tragic knowl¬ 
edge. But man cannot bear tragic knowledge without the pro¬ 
tection and healing of art. The insatiable greed for knowledge, 
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whic h on .. the lowe s t Jeyg Hs antiartistic, as the conflict between I / 

S°ci'atisjii and trag^^ has_shoym J on theJhghe^leyel_turas_into I / u, 
tragic resignation and the need for art. In Nietzsche’s._timejthe 
question arises whether that,.turning into”jwill_resu lt in a m usic-1' 
making Socrates, or whether barbarism will triumph. Nietzsche 
therefore urges the reader to contemplate the current battle 
waged for the sake of art and reminds him that the magic of 
such battles is that those who contemplate them must also fight 
them. 30 

The contemporary battle for the rejuvenation of art is the 
theme of the ten concluding sections of The Birth of Tragedy. 
Having discussed the birth and the death of tragedy, Nietzsche 
will now address himself to the struggle for the “rebirth of trag- 
edy .” 31 He prepares for the battle ahead by viewing the com¬ 
batants at their best, and by consolidating the insights he has 
hitherto gained. At the highest level, the opponents are, on the 
one hand, science and knowledge—which he describes as insati¬ 
ably optimistic and Socratic—and, on the other hand, man’s tragic 
yearning for art. (Not only does man yearn for tragedy; his 
need for art is in itself tragic.) 

Nietzsche understands that a rebirth of tragedy depends on a 
rebirth of music. He has discovered two separate realms of art: 
the Apollinian realm, which glorifies individuation and permits 
the redemption of being through seeming; and the Dionysian 
realm of music, which celebrates undifferentiated being. As he 
has done in the first section of the book, Nietzsche quotes Scho¬ 
penhauer and Wagner, both of whom have understood the essen¬ 
tial difference between music and the other arts and have there¬ 
fore effected a decisive advance in aesthetics. The essence of 
music cannot be comprehended through concepts like beauty, 
which pertain to the visual arts. Music is the only possible ex¬ 
pression of the heart of things; indeed, according to Schopen- 

!0 The above three paragraphs are based on sec. 15 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:82-87. 

n lbid., 1:88. The italics are in the original. 
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hauer, it is the heart of things. In song and in tragedy the lyrics 
and the drama are examples of which music makes use, and to 
which music gives their deepest meaning. The most profound 
example in this sense is the tragic myth. Only by understanding 
the spirit of music can one understand the tragic joy in the de¬ 
struction of individuation, a joy directed to that eternal life 
which is beyond individuation. “The metaphysical joy in the 
^tragic is a translation of instinctual, unconscious, Dionysian 
wisdom into the language of images” (p. 92). One takes pleasure 
in the destruction of the hero because that destruction does not 
touch the eternity of life. Whereas Apollinian art glorifies the 
eternity of appearances, Dionysian art glorifies the life force 
beyond appearances, the creative power, which finds joy in the 
change of appearances it creates. 32 

Dionysian art, then, is like Apollinian art in that it persuades 
men to take pleasure in existence; it differs from Apollinian art 
because it persuades men to find that pleasure be hind and be - 
vond appearances. Enabling^me n to understand the terrible lo t 
of all individual existence, the necessary p erishing of all that 
c omes into -being, it yields terrible, insights but also th e.__me.ta- 
physical solace that comes from .a momentary .transcendence of 
individ uation and t he fe eling oLoneness with the life-force itself. 
At this p oint suffe ring can be see n as neces sary ;_i Lcan be affirme d 
and there b y trans fig ured. 

The Greek poets, however, never reached conceptual clarity 
about the nature and function of tragedy and the tragic myth. 
In their creativity they were children who never knew the sub¬ 
limity of their creations. Modern man cannot fully recapture the 
splendor of their tragedies, partly because the essential musical 
component is lost to him, but above all because he is no longer 
as unknowing or naive as the Greeks. Because of this, Nietzsche’s 
symbol for the culture form which is the hope of the future is 
the music-making Socrates. The tragedy which is reborn will be 

“The above two paragraphs are based on sec. 16 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:87-93. 
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different from Greek tragedy beca use it will have to incorporate 
Socrajfcm. —^ Hg t 0 

At this point the question arises as to whether the time is ripe 
for tragedy. With the death of Greek tragedy the Dionysian 
world view disappeared from art and, so to speak, went under¬ 
ground. Can it now rise again in and through art? According to 
Nietzsche, the answer depends on the strength of the power op¬ 
posing it, the theoretical world view that has dominated the 
world since the death of tragedy. He equates that view with the 
spirit of science, which he understands as “the belief, which first 
came to light in the person of Socrates, in the fathomability 
( Ergriindlichkeit ) of nature and the universal healing power of 
knowing.” 33 

At the beginning of section 18, Nietzsche attributes the previ¬ 
ous strength of the theoretical world view to the fact that it has 
been in the service of life. Since man experiences life as funda¬ 
mentally painful, he is in need of stimulants in order to keep 
living. Alexandrian, or Socratic, culture provides these stimulants 
by permitting men to find pleasure in knowledge and in the 
be lief that the wound of e xistence can be healed. Such a culture’s 
highest i deal is the theoretical man, and at its height it is per¬ 
meated by boundless optimism. 

In Nietzsche’s time, however, the Alexandrian culture which 
has reigned supreme in Europe since the time of Socrates is 
threatened from two sides. Its perennial optimism has led it to 
deny the undeniable dependence of any culture on a slave class 
and therefore to instill the lower strata of society with a desire 
for revenge against what they consider a terrible but rectifiable 
injustice. At the same time the optimism at the heart of Alex¬ 
andrian culture begins to experience grave inner doubts. The 
very core of optimism, the belief that being pan be known and 
corrected, is at last exposed as a delusion . The great courage and 
wisdom of Kant and Schopenhauer win “a victory over the hid- 

“The above paragraph is based on sec. 17 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
ibid., 1:93-99. 
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den optimism which lies in the essence of logic and which in 
turn is the underground of our culture” (p. 101). Science, it 
turns out, is unable to penetrate to the true essence of tilings; it 
is limited to describing appearances or phenomena, and cannot 
decipher the thing-in-itself. With such knowledge of the limits 
of knowledg e th e ground_is_ prepared for a new and. tragic cul¬ 
ture valuing w isdom mo re than, s cience . The best men begin to 
turn their backs on optimism and to look courageously at the 
eternal suffering that is life. Determined to live resolutely, they 
realize that their resolution must be supported by an art blessing 
them with metaphysical solace. At this point Socratic culture is 
not yet dead, but it is dying. It experiences a failure of nerve 
which can be called the cr isis of m ode m culture . 34 

In section 19, Nietzsche illustrates the unaesthetic tendency 
and hollowness of Socratic culture by examining opera, its most 
characteristic form of art. Opera is a parasite; it is the art of the 
inartistic. Its music is un-Dionysian and subservient to the words 
(as in tire stilo reppresentativo and the recitative). What is 
more, opera replaces the satyr hero by the singing and idyllic 
shepherd, who represents the Alexandrian conception of the 
naturally good and optimistic man. Against such decadence, 
modern man’s only hope is that the “gradual awakening of the 
Dionysian spirit” as seen in “German music” 35 will overcome 
opera. 36 German music is the undeceivable judge Dionysus 
before whom all that is now called culture, education, civiliza¬ 
tion, will one day have to appear. It stems from the same source 
as that Dionysian wisdom which is German philosophy. Their 
mysterious unity points to the coming of a new culture, a new 

'“The above two paragraphs are based on sec. 18 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:99-103. 

s5 Ibid., 1:109. Both phrases are in italics in the original. 

Nietzsche mentions Wagner in this context. His attack is obviously not 
on what we today call Wagner’s operas. Opera in this context must be 
distinguished from what Nietzsche approvingly calls the music-drama (he 
sometimes refers to Greek tragedy in this way) and also from Wagner’s 
term for his own works, “the total work of art” (Gesamtkunstwerk ). 
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form of human existence ( Daseinsform ). Nietzsche counsels 
modem man to turn to the Hellenic model of tragedy so that 
he may prepare himself for this new culture and inform himself 
of its content. Curioiisly_enough, modern man must, as it were, 
experi ence the e pochs of Gr ejFcuI tureln reverse ord er. Whereas 
Greek culture deca yed fr om its trag ic hei ght Jo. Alexand rianism. 
modern culture will be regenerated from . Alexandrianism. Jo 
tragedy. 3 * One could also say that the task now is to overcome 
Socratism in order to achieve a pre-Socratic height: in the course 
of this discussion Nietzsche makes a passing reference to a pre- 
Socratic philosopher, “the great Heraclitus of Ephesus.” But the 
German spirit will experience the rebirth of tragedy as a return 
to its own essence as well as a return to antiquity. It will leam 
about itself by freeing itself from the strings of Roman civiliza¬ 
tion and learning directly from the Greeks. 38 

The greatest Germans hitherto who have tried to understand 
and leam from the Greeks were Goethe, Schiller, and Winckel- 
mann, but according to Nietzsche their efforts bore little fruit in 
Germany. In order not to despair of the German spirit as such, 
one must, therefore, assume that they failed to penetrate to the 
core of Greek genius, and that Germany’s unconscious knowledge 
of their failure brought about a negative reaction against things 
Greek. As a result, Nietzsche’s time is marked by a much dim¬ 
mer understanding of antiquity than that attained by Goethe, 
Schiller, and Winckelmann. The study of antiquity is in the 
hands of philologists without vision and historians who are in¬ 
capable of appreciating the past. There would be no hope at all 
for a rebirth of tragedy were matters left to contemporary educa¬ 
tion. If the former heroes of German culture failed in the at¬ 
tempt, modem scholars must certainly fail. Nietzsche’s time, 

37 This must raise in the reader’s mind the following problem: is there 
an inevitability or danger that the backward process will continue from 
Hellenism to barbarism and from there to the primordial chaos? 

“The above paragraph is based on sec. 19 of The Birth of Tragedy, 

ibid., 1:103-110. 
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however, is a time of hope: the door to antiquity has opened it¬ 
self in response to the magic of a reawakened tragic music. Be¬ 
cause of this, Nietzsche’s understanding of the Greeks is superior 
to the understanding of his predecessors. He can therefore ad¬ 
dress his readers with great authority: 

Yes, my friends, believe with me in the Dionysian life and in the 
rebirth of tragedy. The time of the Socratic man is past: crown your¬ 
selves with ivy, take up the thyrsus and do not wonder if tiger and 
panther lie down caressingly at your feet. Only dare now to be tragic 
men: for you are to be redeemed. You are to conduct the Dionysian 
festive procession from India to Greece! Array yourselves for hard 
strife, but believe in the wonder of your God. [p. 113] 

Nietzsche’s exhortative style, to which he explicitly points, makes 
it clear he is not solely concerned with making a contribution to 
aesthetic science. He is also issuing a call to action. 39 

Nietzsche now returns to a more speculative mood in order to 
examine the meaning of tragedy from a different perspective. 
From the Greeks one can learn the political and cultural func¬ 
tion of tragedy in the life of a people. The Greeks who created 
tragedy are also the people of political health, the victors of the 
battle of Marathon. Yet the Dionysian drive is fundamentally 
antipolitical, the state being the creation of Apollo. Greek cul¬ 
ture, then, is a glorious mixture of the political-Apollinian and 
the Dionysian, with tragedy acting as the mediator of the two 
drives. To say that this mixture did not endure for long is no 
argument against its glory, for the short life of Greece is to be 
preferred to the long life of Rome, where political overdevelop¬ 
ment is attended by artistic underdevelopment. Through trag¬ 
edy, Greek culture effects a perfection of music and a channeling 
of its Dionysian content into Apollinian form. In its pure form 
the Dionysian element is literally unbearable, leading to the an¬ 
nihilation of individuality, but when cast into the mold of tragedy, 
it becomes both endurable and exalting. Nietzsche calls this a 

"The above paragraph is based on sec. 20 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
ibid., 1:110-113. 
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difficult conception, which he will attempt to illuminate by dis¬ 
cussing Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, but he realizes that he 
cannot enlighten all men. The essence of tragedy can be grasped 
by only the few, whom Nietzsche now addresses specifically as 
my friends, the genuine musicians’’ (p. 116). The discussion 
of Tristan and Isolde that follows emphasizes its intricate com¬ 
bination of Apollinian and Dionysian elementg/‘ Since the slb s- 
thetic expression of the Dionysian is possible only through Apol¬ 
linian means, tragedy might seem a victory of. Apollinian order 
over Dionysian, chaos. Such a conclusion would, however, be 
insufficient, for th e total effect of tragedy is beyond the. Apol¬ 
linian and reflects the predominance ( Vbergewicht ) of the 
Dionysian element. Through the union of Apollo and Dionysus, 
tragedy (and art as such) reaches its highest peak. The mystery 
of this union is that, although Dionysus speaks the language .of 
Apollo, the fi nal,. ejfect of tragedy is such th at_Apollo. must-be 
understood as speaking the language of Dionysus. 40 

In the medium of words, the effect of a musical tragedy can 
only be described by resorting to the use of paradox. For exam¬ 
ple, one beholds the transfigured world of the stage and yet 
denies it; one sees the beauty of the tragic hero and yet rejoices 
in his destruction; one sees more and deeper and yet desires to 
be blinded. Such a reaction verifies and is explained by Nie¬ 
tzsche’s argument that the tragic myth is the embodiment of 
Dionysian wisdom in Apollinian means of art. Nietzsche further 
emphasizes the importance of the musical-Dionysian element 
by now speaking of listeners ( Zuhorer) rather than spectators 
(Zuschauer ). 

Nietzsche contends that traditional aesthetics has never un¬ 
derstood the effect of tragedy on the truly aesthetic listener. The 
standard explanations of aestheticians—only Aristotle is named 
—are untenable because aestheticians think of the effect of trag¬ 
edy in moral or other nonaesthetic terms. They err in thinking 

40 The above paragraph is based on sec. 21 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
ibid., 1:120-124. 
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that art, the highest activity, is subservient to other human en¬ 
deavors. Nietzsche does not deny that some men experience 
tragedy as a catharsis of pity and fear; hejdenies that those who 
do are actually perceptive men. Like the aestheticians who 
theorize about them, they are critics rather than aesthetic lis¬ 
teners, and as such they cannot recognize the .sovereignty of art. 
The rebirth of tragedy both deman ds and produces the. aesthetic 
listener, w ho will rep lace—the, critic. In this way art works t o 
create a healthy people, for a healthy people is an artistic people, 
and the aesthetic listener is himself an artist. 41 

The Socratic critical man is the opposite of the aesthetic lis¬ 
tener. The latter appreciates and understands myth instinc¬ 
tively, whereas the former is bent on its destruction. The domi¬ 
nance of Socratism in Nietzsche’s time, therefore, precludes a 
healthy culture, which needs a protective horizon of myth. 
Among the many benefits to be derived from a contemplation of 
the Greek achievement is an understanding of the necessary 
mythical component of any healthy culture. Such contemplation, 
however, ought to be effected not for its own sake, but in the 
service of the rebirth of a truly German myth. Germany still 
presents grounds for hope because it has never been at one with 
its predominantly Socratic culture; a truly German myth would 
amount to a recovery by Germany of its own unique essence. 42 

Myth and music emerge from the same Dionysian ground. 
The content of a true myth is the ugly and the unharmonious, 
just as true music is dissonant. Lest die reader be perplexed by 
the fact that man can find joy in the expression of ugliness and 
dissonance, Nietzsche now repeats his earlier dictum that human 
existence and the world itself are aesthetic phenomena and can 
only be justified as such. Ugliness and dissonance are aspects of 
a game played by primordial reality. Myth and music give man 

“The above two paragraphs are based on sec. 22 of The Birth of 
Tragedy, ibid., 1:120-124. 

“The above paragraph is based on sec. 23 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
ibid., 1:124-128. 
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at least an inkling of this game and enable him to affirm it, sus¬ 
tained by the realization that die game will go on unendingly. 
The highest task, then, is to revitalize art, which is tantamount 
to enhancing and affirming life. As Nietzsche indicates by his 
lyrical references to Wotan’s spear, the awakening of Brunhilde, 
and the slaying of dragons, Wagner is the man who is equal to 
jthis task; through his art, the German spirit will once again find 


its mythical home. Needless to say, Wagner’s art is fundamen 
tally Dionysian; music and tragic myth are the inseparable ex¬ 
pressions of the Dionysian capacity of an individual and a people. 

In the concluding section of The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche 
returns once more to the relationship of the Dionysian to the 
Apollinian, asserting that die former is both prior to, and beyond, 
the latter. It is__prior because the Apollinian can only rise out of 
DionysiarLground; the Titanic gods precede the Olympian gods. 


Out of his need and suffering, Dionysus creates Apollo; man is 
the Dionysian dissonance yearning for Apollinian order. The 
Dionysian is beyond the Apollinian because the highest effect of 
the highest art, tragedy, is Dionysian. Yet Dionysus needs Apollo, 
for the individual’s consciousness of the “Dionysian underground 
of the world” must be limited by the ability of Apollo to trans¬ 
figure it. Just as Nietzsche’s time is witnessing the rebirth of 

Dionysian powers, so will a future generation witness the re-- 

appearance of Apollo, summoned by Dionysus. All this can best 
be grasped by intuition after one has reentered antiquity, if only 
in a dream. There one deduces the greatness of Dionysus from 
the great magic that Apollo employs to heal dithyrambic mad¬ 
ness. There one deduces the great suffering of the Greek people 
from the great beauty they achieved. And there one learns that 
tragedy is the temple of both Dionysus and Apollo. 


43 


Nietzsche’s Self-Criticism 

My own criticism of The Birth of Tragedy is best introduced 


/ 


43 The above two paragraphs are based on sections 24 and 25 of The 
Birth of Tragedy , ibid., 1:129—134. 
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by examining Nietzsche’s “attempt at self-criticism,” as he called 
his “preface or postscript” to the 1886 edition of the work. 44 

In the very first sentence of the preface, Nietzsche charac¬ 
terizes The Birth of Tragedy as a “questionable book,” and he 
goes on to criticize it severely. For example, he asserts that its 
accessibility leaves much to be desired, that it is a youthful at¬ 
tempt to grapple with a problem beyond the power of youth, a 
“first book” in the worst sense of the word, a book burdened by 
every error of youth, especially the diffuseness and “ Sturm und 
Drang” of youth. It is “an impossible book.” “I call it badly writ¬ 
ten, ponderous, embarrassing, full of frenzied and confused 
images ( bilderwiitig und bilderwirrig) , sentimental, here and 
there over-sweetened to the point of femininity, uneven in 
tempo, without a will to logical cleanliness.” 45 Nietzsche ac¬ 
cuses himself of having hidden his proper voice under the hood 
of scholarship, using the joyless dialect of the Germans, and dis¬ 
playing the bad manners of the Wagnerians. He regrets that he 
used Kantian and Schopenhauerian formulations and thereby 
spoiled what he was trying to say. He regrets even more that he 
was so foolish as to entertain hopes for German music specifically 
and for the German spirit generally. 

Yet Nietzsche’s fondness for The Birth of Tragedy shines 
through his severe strictures on the book. Moreover, he recognizes 
its significance in the development of his thought. Since he also 
emphasizes the immense historical importance of that thought 
—two years later, in Ecce Homo, he is to proclaim himself a 
destiny—he invests the book itself with historical significance. In 
the preface, therefore, he compares his struggles to write the 
work with Germany’s concurrent struggle in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and he proudly notes that the book has proved itself at 

4, The preface is found ibid., 1:9—18. After 1886 Nietzsche again speaks 
of the book at the end of Twilight of the Idols (ibid., 2:1032), and in 
Ecce Homo (ibid., 2:1108-1112). 

<6 See secs. 2 and 3, ibid., 1:10-12. 
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least in respect to its impact on the best men of its time, espe¬ 
cially on the great artist Richard Wagner. Nor does he think the 
book lacks intrinsic merit, for it raises questions of the first rank 
and addresses itself to a great task. 

Nietzsche states that his thoughts about the Greeks constitute 
the core of The Birth of Tragedy , and that his attempt to under¬ 
stand the Greeks compelled him to raise a whole “bundle” of 
questions. He now restates and sharpens these questions; his 
preface, though less than ten pages in length, contains more than 
seventy question marks. 

Nietzsche’s specific questions about the nature and meaning 
of tragedy lead him to the most far-reaching questions about the 
value of human existence. Though pessimism has usually been 
understood as a symptom of decline, decay, and sickness, Nie¬ 
tzsche’s study of Greek tragedy leads him to wonder whether there 
cannot be a pessimism of strength and, conversely, an optimism 
of weakness. ' 

And again: that of which tragedy died, the Socratism of morality, 
the dialectic, contentedness and cheerfulness of the theoretical man— 
what? Could not just this Socratism be a sign of decline, weariness, 
sickness, of instincts in anarchic dissolution? And the “Greek cheer¬ 
fulness” of later Greekdom merely a glow of a setting sun? The 
epicurian will against pessimism merely a caution of the suffering 
man? And science itself, our science—yes, what, finally, is the meaning 
of all science when viewed as a symptom of life? Why, worse yet, 
from where —all science? What? Is scientism ( Wissenschaftlichkeit) 
perhaps merely a fear and evasion of pessimism? A fine self-defense 
against—the truth? And, morally speaking, something like cowardice 
and deceit? Amorally speaking, a slyness? O Socrates, Socrates, was 
that perhaps your secret? O secretive ironist, was that perhaps your— 
irony? [p. 10] 

The questioning of Socrates and Socratism raises for Nietzsche 
a new and dangerous problem, which he now—in 1886, when 
he is still wrestling with it—calls the problem of science. The 
Birth of Tragedy may be an “impossible book,” but it deserves 
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recognition as a first and audacious attempt “to see science 
through the eyes of the artist, but art through the eyes of life " 46 
Implicitly at least the book raises the grave question, Why sci¬ 
ence? 

The question that embraces most of Nietzsche’s other ques¬ 
tions is, What is the Dionysian? In The Birth of Tragedy a 
disciple of Dionysus answers this question, which must be an¬ 
swered before the Greeks can be understood. In its attempt to 
understand the Greeks, however, the book brings to the fore a 
whole series of questions of general significance, such as: Is mad¬ 
ness necessarily a symptom of decay, or can there be neuroses 
of health? Is optimism a symptom of physiological fatigue? And 
the gravest question it raises concerns the meaning of morality 
for life. According to Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy answers 
this question indirectly if at all. By recognizing only aesthetic 
values, the book discloses the mind and spirit of a man who will 
one day oppose every moral interpretation of human existence. 
A pessimism that is beyond good and evil announces itself. The 
depth of the book’s antimoral propensity can be deduced from 
its hostile silence toward Christianity. Nietzsche’s aesthetic 
world-interpretation and world-justification are in direct opposi¬ 
tion to Christian teachings. 

One must begin by assuming that Nietzsche’s understanding 
of the significance of The Birth of Tragedy, as expressed in the 
1886 preface, is correct. If it is, the book is important primarily 
because it raises, however indirectly, the question of the origin 
and worth of both science and morality. What, in Nietzsche’s 
mind, is the connection between the two, other than that his 
speculation about each stems from his “thoughts about the 
Greeks”? In the preface, Nietzsche does not say, but the question 
must be asked, if only because the later Nietzsche devotes a 
good deal of thought to the connection between science and 

K Ibid., 1:11. Emphasis is in the original. “Through the eyes” is a trans¬ 
lation of “unter der Optik,” which might also be rendered as “from the 
perspective.” 
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morality. 4 ' Moreover, the most cursory reading of The Birth of 
Tragedy convinces one that to Nietzsche the aesthetic interpre¬ 
tation of human existence and the world is superior to and op¬ 
posed to any possible scientific or moral interpretation. There is 
a deeper connection, however. Suffice it to say now that Nie¬ 
tzsche sees Socrates as the archetype of the theoretical man—the 
father of modem science, one might almost say—but he is fully 
aware that Socrates is traditionally undertsood as a moral philoso¬ 
pher, as the man who brought philosophy down to earth. 

Although Nietzsche’s final position on such matters cannot be 
grasped by studying only his first book, the concerns of the young 
Nietzsche in this book are very much those of the mature Nie¬ 
tzsche as well. The 1886 preface affirms as much. Indeed, at first 
glance that preface seems to suggest, not that The Birth of 
Tragedy gives the wrong answers to the right questions, but that 
it answers the right questions murkily; Nietzsche’s main attack 
seems directed to such external faults as excessiveness of style. 
But his criticism goes deeper. By stating that the book took its 
stand on the ground of art, Nietzsche suggests that the book 
realized only half of his task. The Birth of Tragedy sees science 
from the perspective of the artist, but it remains for the later 
Nietzsche to see art from the perspective of life. Furthermore, 
The Birth of Tragedy is a forthrightly metaphysical book, but for 
the mature Nietzsche metaphysics as traditionally understood is 
an impossibility. Three years before the 1886 preface, Nietzsche 
wrote part I of Thus Spoke Zarathustra. In the third speech of 
that part, “Von den Ilinterweltlern,” 48 Zarathustra admits to 

47 Of special interest in this connection is the last essay in Zwr Genealo- 
gie der Moral (“On the Genealogy of Morals”), entitled Was bedeuten 
asketische Ideate? (“What is the Meaning of Ascetic Ideals?”), ibid., 
2:839-900. 

48 Ibid 2:297-300. The title is difficult to translate. Literally it means 
“of those who are behind (or after) the world.” The after-worldly are die 
metaphysicians, so one might translate the title as “Of the Metaphysicians.” 
However, in German Hinterweltler sounds almost like Hinterwalder— back¬ 
woodsmen. Metaphysicians are behind the times like backwoodsmen; they 
do not yet know that metaphysics has become impossible. 
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once having been a metaphysician. He gives a resume of the 
metaphysical delusions to which he had once subscribed, and 
which he now recognizes as delusions. All those “delusions” are 
to be found in The Birth of Tragedy. 

What one says is bound to affect the way one says it, and this 
is certainly true of The Birth of Tragedy. To a considerable ex¬ 
tent that book is an argument about reason with Socrates, the 
master of logic, “the despotic logician.” As such it entails diffi¬ 
culties of which Nietzsche is painfully aware, for to argue with 
Socrates, the logical man of reason, about logic and reason is to 
meet Socrates on his home ground. Because he consents to argue, 
Nietzsche must, at least temporarily, subscribe to the very reason 
and logic he seeks to attack. As some interlocutors of the Platonic 
dialogues seem to have discovered, one concedes a good deal to 
Socrates merely by consenting to argue with him. No wonder, 
then, that in the 1886 preface Nietzsche regrets that his soul did 
not sing instead of speaking, that he did not say what he had to 
say as a poet, or at least as a philologist. Instead, the young 
disciple of Dionysus spoke as a philosopher. He produced a 
theoretical work which argues against theory, a work in which 
what he had to say was necessarily in tension with the way he 
said it. 


The Novelty of The Birth of Tragedy 

The most obvious novelty of The Birth of Tragedy lies in its 
presentation of a strange and new image of Socrates, a revalua¬ 
tion of the traditional image. The book is a philosopher’s attack 
on Socrates. 

As such, it moves far beyond the rejection of ancient philoso¬ 
phy, a rejection that preceded Nietzsche’s first book by more than 
three hundred years. Nor does the novelty of The Birth of Tragedy 
consist merely of the vehemence and openness with which Nie¬ 
tzsche rejects the ancients, for his predecessors had been both open 
and vehement. Two examples will suffice. Descartes’ Discourse 
on Method was published in 1637, After completing a classical 
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education, Descartes concluded that “there was no learning in 
the world.” He was a ware that “philoso phyjtea ches us t o speak 
with an appearance of truth on all things and. causes. us„tCL.be 
admired by the less, learned.” Ancient philosophy is presumably 
included when Descartes speaks of “the literature of the ancients, 
both their histories and fables.” He compares the works of the 
ancient pagans which deal with morals to “palaces most superb 
and magnificent, which are yet built on sand and mud alone.” He 
writes of ancient philosophy that “no single thing is to be found 
in it which is not subject of dispute, and in consequence..which is 
not dubious.” As the groundwork for other sciences it is a founda¬ 
tion “far from firm.” Descartes’ design is “to reject the quicksand 
and mud in order to find the rock or clay.” He does not wish to be 
judged by “those who believe only in the writings of the ancients. 49 

Fourteen years later, in 1651, Hobbes published Leviathan, 
in which he speaks of names that are only insignificant sounds, 
“whereof there have been abundance coyned by Schoole-men, 
and pusled Philosophers.” Writing of “the privilege of Absurdity,” 
Hobbes states: “And of men, those are of all most subject to it, 
that professe Philosophy. For it is most true that Cicero sayth of 
them somewhere; that there can be nothing so absurd, but may 
be found in the books of Philosophers.” Toward the end of the 
book he repeats Cicero’s remarks, but in regard to the “old 
Philosophers.” He traces the rise of philosophic schools, men¬ 
tioning those of Plato and Aristotle, and then questions their 
utility. He proceeds to attack the schools, though the main weight 
of his wrath is directed at Aristotle, and not at Plato, who was 
the best Philosopher of the Greeks” and who at least required 
of his students some knowledge of geometry. Geometry, the 
mother of natural science, and science itself did not originate in 
the schools. The natural philosophy of the schools was more 

40 The above quotations are all from tire Discourse on Method. I have 
used the translation by Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, in The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes (2 vols.; Dover Publicatinos, 1955), 
1:81-87, 99, 130. 
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dream than science and was set forth in senseless and insignificant 
language; their moral philosophy merely described their own 
passions. To Hobbes ancient philosophy is “Vain Philosophy.” 50 

Before Nietzsche, however, the repudiation of ancient philoso¬ 
phy did not entail a rejection of Socrates. Socrates had written 
nothing and was not thought of primarily as offering a philosophy. 
Rather, he exemplified the life of the philosopher; he was an 
embodiment of the spirit of philosophy. Particular philosophies 
might be exposed as absurd, but from Socrates one learned how 
to philosophize, and to philosophize meant to engage in one of 
the highest, if not the highest, of human activities. Socrates there¬ 
fore never ceased to engage the imagination of men. With the 
rise of humanism came the phrase “Saint Socrates, pray for us.” 
Later, Socrates was admired by contemporary philosophers as 
far apart as Voltaire and Rousseau. Thus the Socrates whom 
Nietzsche attacked was one of the most universally celebrated 
heroes of Western civilization. 

The dialogues of Plato are the major source for the picture of 
Socrates as the embodiment of the life of reason and the spirit 
of philosophy. However, many men have managed to condemn 
Plato while admiring Socrates, although this requires disengaging 
the historical Socrates from the Platonic Socrates and at the same 
time retaining Plato as a major source for the historical Socrates. 
One then regards Plato as a philosopher who begins by present¬ 
ing the historical Socrates and ends by distorting him, by using 
a fictitious Socrates as a mouthpiece for his own philosophy. The 
view that Plato is the corrupter of the Socratic image, a fairly 
common one, finds an influential expression in Karl Popper’s 
The Open Society and Its Enemies. 51 Popper regards Plato as 
an enemy of the open society, a totalitarian who attacks equali- 
tarianism in a dishonest way, an advocate of propaganda lies, 

“Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1950), 
pp. 34-35, 588-589. 

“Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (2 vols.; London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1945). 
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a racist, and a partisan of dangerous Utopian social engineering 
(as opposed to salutary piecemeal social engineering). He views 
Socrates as almost the exact opposite of Plato, insisting that 
Socratic intellectualism is decidedly equalitarian. According to 
Popper, Socrates was a democrat who engaged in a democratic 
criticism of democratic society, a proponent of the open society, 
and a man whose inquiry anticipated the scientific method. 52 
He is able to distinguish between the real Socrates and Plato’s 
fictional Socrates (whose name he places in quotation marks), 
even though Plato s evidence is the only “first rate evidence 
available to us.” The distinction between the historical and the 
fictional Socrates is not only possible on the basis of Plato’s dia¬ 
logues; it is made necessary by the many serious contradictions 
in the dialogues. Since compelling evidence suggests that the 
Apology is mainly historical, the simplest assumption is “that the 
dialogues will be historical or Socratic so far as they agree with 
the tendencies of the Apology and Platonic where they contra¬ 
dict these tendencies.” 53 Plato is the betrayer of Socrates and 
the corrupter of the Socratic image. 54 

The persistence of the admiration for Socrates in a time that 
finds the transmitter of the image of Socrates unpalatable is 
testimony to the hold of Socrates on the imagination of modern 
man. It also illuminates the novelty of The Birth of Tragedy, for 
to the young Nietzsche Plato is not the corrupter of the Socratic 
image; Socrates is the corrupter of Plato. The Socrates who is 

“See ibid., 1:93, 129, 138, 141, 157-169, 189-194. 

™Ibid., 1:307, 310. 

discussion of this view is beyond the scope of this study. I am not 
in agreement with it, but will confine myself to two brief comments on 
the author’s assumptions: (1) Popper assumes that the tendencies of the 
Apology are perfectly obvious and support his general interpretation of 
Socrates. He does not, however, include a detailed study of the dialogue 
or even address himself to problems like the one raised by the fact that 
the “liberal” Socrates never questions the state’s right to try him, but pleads 
not guilty. (2) The author does not raise the possibility that at least some 
of the contradictions to which he points may be intended by Plato to 
stimulate further thought, or to point to the complexity of Socrates. 
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“the most questionable phenomenon of antiquity” (p. 77) must 
be contrasted with the Plato whom Nietzsche was later to call 
“the most beautiful flower of antiquity.” 55 The suggestion has 
even been made that Nietzsche’s ambiguity toward Socrates is 
due to the fact that Nietzsche’s hatred for Socrates as an in¬ 
dividual was in conflict with his love for Socrates as the teacher 
and awakener of Plato. 56 

Though I am primarily interested in Nietzsche’s view of Soc¬ 
rates, and not his image of Plato, a consideration of some of 
Nietzsche’s early comments on Plato may be useful. Such com¬ 
ments are, for the most part, to be found in notes and writings 
published posthumously. 

The writings out of which The Birth of Tragedy grew include 
Nietzsche’s reflections on Plato’s Republic. Nietzsche greatly ad¬ 
mires the Republic because it presents a profound and secret 
teaching of the connection between state and genius, but he is 
disturbed by Plato’s narrow concept of genius. Plato seems to 
recognize only the genius of wisdom and knowledge, and ex- 
v eludes artistic genius from the perfect state. Plato’s lapse is “the 
rigid consequence of the Socratic condemnation of art which 
Plato, in a battle against himself, made his own.” 57 Similarly, 
Nietzsche admires Plato’s insight into the proper role of women 
but regrets his advocacy of equal rights for women in the Re¬ 
public. This advocacy, too, is attributed to the influence of “the 

“Preface of Jenseits von Gut und Bose (Beyond Good and Evil), ibid., 
2:566. 

“Kurt Hildebrandt, Nietzsches Wettkampf mit Sokrates und Plato 
(Dresden: Sibyllen-Verlag, 1922), pp. 66—67. Hildebrandt’s conclusions 
often differ from those of this study, but I have found this small volume 
extremely helpful, especially since it provides, among other things, an ex¬ 
tensive catalogue of Nietzsche’s references to both Socrates and Plato. 

67 Musarion , 3:293-294. Nietzsche later incorporated this passage into 
one of “Five Prefaces to Five Unwritten Books” (the “unwriten book” 
being called “The Greek State”) which he dedicated to Cosima Wagner 
and presented to her, but which he did not publish. The “Five Prefaces” 
are included in Werke, 3:263-299; the above quotation appears on page 
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deceased Master” 58 on Plato. In both cases he thinks of that 
influence as unfortunate; the insights of Plato are his own; his 
errors are due to Socrates. 

In the winter semester of 1871-1872 Nietzsche gave a course 
entitled “Introduction to the Study of the Platonic Dialogue,” in 
which he discussed the influence of Socrates on Plato. According 
to Nietzsche, Socrates taught Plato the central importance of 
moral problems, the dialectical method, and the distrust of art, 
making him into a more dialectical thinker than he would have 
become by following the true bent of his nature. He induced in 
Plato an inner conflict between dialectics and art. That conflict 
mars Plato’s art; Plato has been grossly overestimated as an ar¬ 
tist. 59 To sum up: according to Nietzsche, Socrates exercised an 
important and largely unfortunate influence on Plato. Socrates, 
the half-successful corruptor of Plato, nevertheless deserves some 
credit for stimulating and teaching him. In this respect the Soc¬ 
rates who appealed to a man better than himself—Plato—is im¬ 
plicitly contrasted by Nietzsche with the Jesus who appealed to 
a man worse than himself—St. Paul. 

Nietzsche’s preference for Plato is one aspect of the uniqueness 
of The Birth of Tragedy. By going behind Plato and Platonic 
philosophy and challenging Socrates himself, Nietzsche inaugu¬ 
rates a more radical attack on ancient philosophy than those of 
his predecessors. Descartes and Hobbes repudiate ancient phi¬ 
losophy, but both would agree that philosophy as an enterprise 
is possible. By contrast, Nietzsche’s attack on Socrates questions 
the possibility of philosophy as such, or fit least the possibility of 
the mainstream of Western philosophy. To the later Nietzsche 
all philosophers since Socrates will be questionable phenomena 
because they have been decisively influenced by Socrates or by 

™lbid., p. 295. 

69 The lecture notes appear in Musarion, 4:365—444. See especially 
4:372-373, 400-412, 419-424. Also see Musarion, 5:141-147, where, in 
lecture notes for a course on the history of Greek literature (given 1874- 
1875), Nietzsche makes substantially the same points. 
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a Platonism whose decisive component is Socratic. For Nietzsche 
the similarities in the beliefs of Descartes, Hobbes, Plato, and 
Socrates will then seem overwhelmingly more important than 
the differences. For example, all share the b elief in an objective., 
truth that can be discovered rather than created, and all oyer- 
estimate man’s faculty of reason. Plato, Descartes, and Hobbes 
are all the children of Socrates. The attack on Socrates is the 
prelude to the most radical questions: Why Truth? Why Sci¬ 
ence? Why Philosophy? Nietzsche’s philosophy, which asks these 
questions, will later be understood by himself as a philosophy 
different from previous philosophies not only in content but in 
mode. He will not cease to call himself a philosopher, but he 
will revaluate the terms philosophy and philosopher. 

I have spoken of Nietzsche’s attack on Socrates. Although my 
view differs with that of Kaufmann I do not wish to suggest the 
formal opposite of his view that Nietzsche simply, maliciously, 
and unforgiveably slanders Socrates. Crane Brinton surely over¬ 
simplifies Nietzsche’s image of Socrates when he discusses it in 
a chapter whose title is “What Nietzsche Hated.” 60 The above 
exposition of The Birth of Tragedy has pointed to numerous 
passages in the book that should make one beware of such over¬ 
simplification. 

In an unpublished essay of 1872 called “Homer’s Contest” 
Nietzsche praised both the Greek conception of contest ( Wett - 
kampf, Nietzsche’s translation of the Greek word agon) and the 
propensity of individual Greeks to engage in contests. According 
to Nietzsche, Plato in his dialogues continually engages in a con¬ 
test with the poets; indeed, the dialogue as a genre arises to 
contest tragedy. 61 This essay suggests that Nietzsche’s relation 
to Socrates is in part that of one contestant to another. A mean¬ 
ingful contest demands a worthy opponent. To say that Socrates 

0O Crane Brinton, Nietzsche (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 'University 
Press, 1941), pp. 74-114. Nietzsche’s image of Socrates is specifically dis¬ 
cussed on pp. 82—86, 96—97. Also see the later reference to Socratism on 
pp. 111-112. Brinton’s main conclusion can be summarized in one sentence: 
“Socrates is for Nietzsche the villain” (p. 83). 

01 Musarion, 2:369-388. 
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is the turning point of history is to suggest that Socrates effected 
a revaluation of values. Nietzsche’s own efforts in this direction 
are made necessary by the persisting and pernicious influence 
of that revaluation; Nietzsche must, therefore, engage in a con¬ 
test with Socrates. To continue the metaphor: during his fight 
with Socrates, Nietzsche discovers that a true victory could not 
mean simply a return to the pre-Socratic; it would mean the ad¬ 
vent of something post-Socratic which would include Socratic 
elements. For Nietzsche, therefore, the most desirable outcome 
of the contest is to transcend Socrates rather than to defeat him. 62 

Up to this point I have not attempted to try to establish the 
identity of Nietzsche’s opponent Socrates with any precision. 
Such an attempt is necessary because one can and does speak 
of Nietzsche’s Socrates in the same way one speaks of the Pla¬ 
tonic Socrates and the historical Socrates. 

Nietzsche’s Socrates 

If Nietzsche’s image of Socrates is indeed a new one, then it 
obviously can never be explained by the image of Socrates held 
by authors who are known to have influenced the young Nie¬ 
tzsche. Nietzsche, however, may well have converted certain 
aspects of previous interpretations to his own use. In examining 
briefly the image of Socrates held by Schopenhauer, Lange and 
Hegel, I hope both to buttress my contention that Nietzsche’s 
image of Socrates is original and to point to material he may 
have used in fashioning that image. 

Nietzsche discovered Schopenhuaer s Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung 63 (The World as Will and Representation) in the 
autumn of 1865. Schopenhauer’s general influence on The Birth 
of Tragedy is well known but Nietzsche’s image of Socrates owes 

62 For this paragraph I have drawn on Hildebrandt, Nietzsches Wett- 
kampf mit Socrates und Plato, who, as the title of his book indicates, at¬ 
tempts to understand the whole relationship of Nietzsche to Socrates and 
Plato in the conceptual framework of “contest” (see pp. 7-8). 

63 See volumes 1 and 2 of Arthur Schopenhauer, Samtliche Werke, ed. 
Wolfgang Fhrh. von Lohneysen (5 vols.; Stuttgart and Frankfurt, Cotta 
and Insel, 1960-1965). 
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curiously little to The World as Will and Representation. Com¬ 
pared to the many references to Plato in that book, there are 
very few to Socrates, and they are quite peripheral to Schopen¬ 
hauer’s argument. Their tone is usually laudatory, sometimes 
neutral, but never hostile. 64 Schopenhauer considers Socratic 
ignorance to be the necessary starting point for all philosophizing, 
and he credits Socrates with asking basic questions and raising 
the fundamental problems of ethics. 65 He approves of the So¬ 
cratic notion that philosophy is a preparation for death and of 
Socrates’ courtship of death in the Apology. Whereas Nietzsche 
makes of Socrates an optimist, Schopenhauer enlists the testi¬ 
mony of Socrates and Euripides in one of his polemics against 
the follies of optimism and at this point refers to Socrates as “the 
wisest of mortals.” 66 Schopenhauer’s image of Socrates is thus 
. revealed as an entirely traditional one; his praise of Socrates is 
the typical homage paid by philosophers to their great ancestor. 

In the summer of 1866 Nietzsche read Lange’s History of 
Materialism , 67 He was greatly impressed and influenced by the 
book, as his correspondence shows. In August of 1866 he wrote 

"The most negative comment I have been able to discover is that the 
“Xenophonic Socrates expressed the erroneous opinion that the Greeks 
discovered the ideal beauty of the human body by proceeding empirically 
from the parts of the body to the whole.” Schopenhauer, Samtliche Werke, 
1:314. For incidental and passing comments on Socrates, see ibid., 1:238, 
300, 663; 2:210, 719. 

m lbid., 2:242, 755, 758. 

m Ibid., 2:590, 593, 751-752. To Schopenhauer the Jews are the most 
powerful source of optimism. (See Helen Zimmern, Schopenhauer, His 
Life and Philosophy (London: Allen and Unvin, 1932), pp. 103—104. 
Nietzsche’s later connection of slave morality, shallow optimism, and the 
Jews may have been influenced by this. 

"Frederick Albert Lange, The History of Materialism and Criticism of 
Its Present Importance, authorized trans. Ernest Chester Thomas (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925). The translation is of the third 
edition, based on a revised second edition (1873) of the book which was 
first published the year Nietzsche discovered it, 1866. I have been unable 
to obtain the first edition and can therefore not ascertain whether Nietzsche 
read all of the remarks about Socrates which appear in the revised edition. 
It appears unlikely, however, that the author would substantially change 
his interpretation. 
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to his friend von Gersdorff that the “highly enlightened Kantian” 
Lange had clarified the significance of Schopenhauer for him. 
According to Nietzsche, Lange maintains that the world known 
by the senses is the product of an unknowable human organiza¬ 
tion. To Nietzsche, this means that philosophy is art and that 
art is free, eveh ln'the''realm of concepts. His enthusiasm in¬ 
creased with time: in a letter of February 16, 1868, to von Gers¬ 
dorff, he spoke of the book as a treasure worth rereading again 
and again. 68 

Lange directs his book against both materialists who despise 
philosophy and philosophers who despise materialists. He char¬ 
acterizes Socrates as antimaterialist and the instigator of an at¬ 
tack on materialism, which, before Socrates, had been the pre¬ 
dominant philosophy. He points to Socrates’ enthusiasm for 
teleology, and to Socrates’ emphasis on logic and ethics. He 
describes Socrates as a great rationalist, a man who thought of 
reason as creative and equated it with God. 69 For Lange—as in 
a way for Nietzsche—Socrates is significant mainly because of his 
belief that the world is knowable. Lange thinks of the influence 
of Socrates as ambiguous. “We have Socrates to thank for the 
phantom of definitions which presuppose an altogether imag¬ 
inary agreement of name and thing.” 70 Democritus and the 
Sophists have come close" tWrealizing “the ripest fruit of mod¬ 
ern speculation”; the intervening reaction, spearheaded by Soc¬ 
rates, ‘leads the world for thousands of years into the mazes of 
Platonic idealism.” 71 Some aspects of this interpretation of 
Socrates are echoed by Nietzsche, 72 but his image of Socrates is 
by no means identical with that of Lange. To begin with, Langej 



e8 Werke, 3:970, 990. 

69 Lange, The History of Materialism . . . , pp. 3, 41, 53—55, 60, 65. 
n Ibid., pp. 53, 70. 
n Ibid., p. 57. 

72 In some ways they are echoed more by the later Nietzsche than by 
the Nietzsche of The Birth of Tragedy. The “mazes of Platonic idealism” 
play a prominent part in Twilight of the Idols. Lange also sees Socrates 
as a man who controlled his passions, and who had a great deal of passion 
to control (ibid., p. 60). This too is similar to aspects of Nietzsche’s image 
of Socrates as it is stated in Twilight of the Idols. 
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characterizes Socrates as a deeply religious man, and Nietzsche 
does not. Second, Lange emphasizes the antiscientific influence 
of Socrates, whereas Nietzsche emphasizes the influence of Soc¬ 
rates on science. Third, Lange has nothing to say about Socrates’ 
hostility to art. Finally, Lange’s general estimate is much more 
favorable to Socrates. For him, Socrates symbolizes a new burst 
of energy, an energy different from, but not therefore inferior to, 
the creative energy manifested by his predecessors. 73 

The extent of Nietzsche’s knowledge of Hegel is hard to gauge, 
there being no certainty as to how much of Hegel Nietzsche 
had read either at the time he wrote The Birth of Tragedy, or 
later. The early notes and letters contain no evidence of any 
serious study of him. A good many Nietzsche scholars believe 
that by and large Nietzsche’s whole knowledge of his great 
predecessors in philosophy was derived from secondary sources 
such as Lange and Kuno Fischer. Jaspers maintains that of the 
major philosophers—presumably including Hegel—Nietzsche read 
only Plato with any thoroughness and read even Plato with a 
philologist’s concern. 74 Nevertheless, some knowledge of Hegel 
on Nietzsche’s part must be presupposed, if only because a read¬ 
ing of Schopenhauer certainly directs one’s attention to Hegel, 
albeit in the most negative of ways. Moreover, Nietzsche’s com¬ 
ment in Ecce Homo that The Birth of Tragedy “smells offensively 
Hegelian” justifies an attempt to assess Hegel’s influence on 
Nietzsche. 75 A book can be “Hegelian” without its author hav¬ 
ing studied Hegel, and the difference between first-hand knowl¬ 
edge and notions that may have been “picked out of the air” is 
of no concern for present purposes. 

Nietzsche must certainly be presumed to be familiar with the 
Hegelian notion that the owl of Minerva begins its flight at dusk, 
that the advent of philosophy is likely to coincide with the de- 

ra Lange, The History of Materialism . . . , pp. 54-58, 64-66. 

T4 Karl Jaspers, Nietzsche: Einfiihrimg in das Verstandnis seines Philoso- 
phierens (3d ed.; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1950), p. 36. 

™Werke, 2:1108. 
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dine of the culture in which it appears. What is more, he could 
well have known that in his Philosophy of History Hegel speaks 
of the aesthetic morality of the Greeks. 76 In any event, both 
ideas are reflected in The Birth of Tragedy . The second edition 
of Hegel’s lectures on the history of philosophy, published in 
1840, included an extensive discussion of Socrates. In this 
book 77 Hegel twice uses the term “turning point” in connection 
with Socrates, the second time in stating that he “constitutes a 
great historic turning point. ... He saw Athens in its greatness 
and the beginning of its fall; he experienced the height of 
its bloom and the beginning of its misfortunes.” According to 
Hegel, Socrates effected a change in Athenian morality from 
Sittlichkeit to Moralitat., (in Ni etzsehean terms: a changa fro m 
instin ctual morality to a morality based on reason ) and he in¬ 
creased the reflective consciousness of the Greeks. The Socratic 
project posed dangers for the Greeks, especially since “Socrates 
remains at the indeterminateness.,of the good.” Socrates’ effect is 
primarily critical or negative. Hegel therefore defends the just- 

IUI IIH'iiirai‘ nTT , r* , * f * Wwrrrf - ^ ' 

ness of both Aristophanes’ and the Athenian people’s accusation 
against Socrates. 78 

All of these points are a part of Nietzsche’s view of Socrates, 
but in its totality, Hegel’s image of Socrates differs from Nie¬ 
tzsche’s. Hegel is capable of stating that Socrates resembles a 
classical work of art and that the death of Socrates is tragic. 
Socrates is as just as his Athenian accusers and Aristophanes, 
there being a conflict of rights between them. Socrates is to 
Hegel a hero “through whom a new world commences.” In He¬ 
gel’s lofty view, Socrates is an instrument of progress rather 
than a decadent. Hegel does not quarrel with Socrates; he ad¬ 
mires him. 79 

T6 George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. 
Sibree (New York: Dover Publications), p. 107. 

77 IIegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy (3 vols.; London: Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1892). The translation is of the 1840 edition. 

"Ibid., 1:384, 387-388, 400-406, 426-444, 448. 

7 °Ibid., 1:393, 444, 446-447. 
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I now turn to Nietzsche’s use of ancient sources of information, 
but on the way back to the writings about Socrates by the latter’s 
contemporaries Diogenes Laertius demands attention. Simply 
to classify him as an ancient writer is to overlook that the time 
between Diogenes Laertius and Socrates is probably longer 
than the time between Shakespeare and the present. Never¬ 
theless, his work contains a wealth of information not to be found 
elsewhere, and he is an especially important source for all his¬ 
torians of philosophy, including Hegel. Yet the reliability of his 
information remains a subject of controversy. He can serve as 
a quarry in which is found “traditional” information that, used 
with discretion, is of great value, but some scholars—Burnet, for 
example—dismiss his work as a contaminated “scrap-book.” 80 

Nietzsche was thoroughly familiar with the writings of Diog¬ 
enes Laertius, published a philological monograph on him, and 
at one point even thought of preparing a critical edition of his 
work. His studies convinced Nietzsche that, despite the undeni¬ 
able carelessness and incompetence of Diogenes Laertius, much 
could be established about that author’s sources and his use of 
them. Nietzsche argued that the main source was the more reli¬ 
able Diodes. Nietzsche thus thought that it was proper to draw 
on Diogenes Laertius and did so. In The Birth of Tragedy, Soc¬ 
rates is introduced by way of his influence on Euripides; the 
second paragraph of Diogenes Laertius’ chapter on Socrates 
deals with the latter’s influence on Euripides. Similarly, the story 
that Plato burned his tragic poetry in order to become a student 
of Socrates is to be found in Diogenes Laertius’ chapter on Plato. 
One can scarcely say, however, that Nietzsche’s image of Soc¬ 
rates is based on Diogenes Laertius. The latter presents a diffuse 
collection of “facts” (at least according to Nietzsche’s under- 

80 On the problem of ascertaining the time in which Diogenes Laertius 
lived, see Diogenes Laertius, The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philoso¬ 
phers, trans. C. D. Younge (London: Bohn’s Classical Library, 1905), Pref¬ 
ace, pp. 1-2. For Burnet’s estimate, see John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
(4th ed.; New York: Meridan Books, 1957), p. 37. 
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standing of him) from which diverse interpretations can arise. 
What is more, Diogenes ends his chapter on Socrates with high 
praise of Socrates. The extent of Nietzsche’s use of Diogenes 
Laertius is difficult to estimate, if only because The Birth of 
Tragedy lacks any scholarly apparatus. Diogenes Laertius is not 
mentioned in the book, and even the intimate connection be¬ 
tween Euripides and Socrates might have been deduced by 
Nietzsche primarily from a passage in Aristophanes’ The Frogs. 81 

We are thus led to an examination of Nietzsche’s use of the 
writings of the contemporaries of Socrates: Aristophanes, Plato, 
and Xenophon. Since The Birth of Tragedy lays claim to being, 
among other things, a historical work, Nietzsche is presumably 
concerned with the historical Socrates. By “the problem of Soc¬ 
rates” Nietzsche means, to be sure, the fundamental significance 
of Socrates, but one can deal with this large problem only if one 
has first come to terms with the intricate and vexing “smaller” 
problem of establishing the historical facts of the life of Socrates, 
which is the subject of an enormous literature. Nietzsche was 
familiar with the nineteenth-century literature on this problem, 82 
and his image of Socrates assumes a solution to it, but no exten¬ 
sive or systematic discussion of it by Nietzsche exists. I am there¬ 
fore compelled to state the problem for Nietzsche and then to 
attempt to deduce his solution with the aid of his posthumously 
published writings. 

81 The passages in Diogenes Laertius referred to are to be found in the 
Younge translation, The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, pp. 
3-13, 63-64, 114-115. For Nietzsche on Diogenes Laertius see Musarion, 
2:33-81; in HKG, 4:213-215, 217-268, 442, 462-463, 469-470, 478; also 
5:126. For the background of Nietzsche’s work on Diogenes Laertius see 
Werke, 3:1360-1361; also see Ernst Howald, Friedrich Nietzsche und die 
klassische Philologie (Gotha: Verlag Friedrich Andreas Perthes, A.G., 
1920), pp. 13-50. Howald evaluates Nietzsche’s work on Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius negatively (p. 40) and maintains that “on the whole” the results of 
all of Nietzsche’s purely philological studies have proved to be incorrect. 
Nevertheless, he quite sympathetically portrays Nietzsche as the enfant 
terrible of classical philology. 

“See Musarion, 4:369. 
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Because the historical Socrates left no writings, practically all 
of our knowledge of him depends on the above-mentioned 
writers, from whose works he must be deduced or constructed. 
None of these sources, however, is simply acceptable. Xenophon, 
usually considered a historian or even a biographer, might at 
first sight be considered the most reliable source. Yet it is not 
simple to understand Xenophon’s intentions, which may be not 
to present Socrates as he was but to defend him to the Athenians. 
Second, the extent of Xenophon’s personal knowledge of Soc¬ 
rates can be and has been questioned; Xenophon’s Socratic 
writings may be based on Plato’s. Third, Xenophon’s competence 
to understand Socrates has been questioned. lie has frequently 
been dismissed as a mediocre man who could not possibly do 
justice to Socrates; Kierkegaard, for example, charges him with 
presenting a boring picture of a boring Socrates. 83 

Aristophanes can hardly be accused of mediocrity, but he is 
accused of malice in his portrayal of Socrates in The Clouds. 
Even to assume that he was benevolent toward Socrates is not 
to obviate the difficulty of using The Clouds to locate the histori¬ 
cal Socrates. Competent comic playwrights draw caricatures, and 
caricatures both reveal and distort, but they are completely re¬ 
vealing only if one knows the object they portray. As caricatured 
in The Clouds , Socrates seems to be a sophist, a rhetorician, and 
a student of natural science. The Platonic Socrates is none of 
these. Aristophanes seems to contradict Plato’s Socrates in mat¬ 
ters of fact; Xenophon’s Socrates seems to contradict him not 
so much factually but, what is worse, as a whole. 

Plato presents the most extensive and elaborate picture of 
Socrates. What is more, Socrates is Plato’s “leading character,” 

“On Xenophon as a source for the historical Socrates, see A. E. Taylor, 
Socrates (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, n.d.), pp. 16—18; A. D. 
Lindsay’s introduction to Plato and Xenophon: Socratic Discourses (Lon¬ 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons, Everyman’s Library, 1954), pp. v-'xix; Soren 
Kierkegaard, The Concept of Irony, with Constant Reference to Socrates, 
trans. Lee M. Chapel (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 53-64. 
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which cannot be said of either Xenophon or Aristophanes. But 
Plato wrote dialogues, and dialogues are fictions. Plato has been 
accused of merely using Socrates as a mouthpiece. To sum up: 
since the various sources give such different information about 
Socrates, they seem to deepen the problem of what sort of man 
Socrates was. A circularity arises: in order to reach the historical 
Socrates one must understand each writer, but in order to under¬ 
stand each writer one must know the historical Socrates. 

This circularity can be avoided by attempting to understand 
each writer on his own terms, and thus to understand his inten¬ 
tions. One might even hope that, with an understanding of the 
intentions of the three writers, their differences in respect to 
Socrates could be understood. One would then have reached 
the historical Socrates, or at least the “Socrates agreed upon” by 
the three writers. Such attempts have been made, but the multi¬ 
tude of “solutions” to the problem of Socrates again attests to 
the knottiness of the question. Yet most of the “solutions” agree 
that Plato in the dialogues offers the most clues, and those that 
are the best, to the historical Socrates. According to most of the 
literature on the “problem of Socrates”—and according to Nie¬ 
tzsche as well—its core is the proper understanding of Plato, 
which, in turn, involves an understanding of the distinction be¬ 
tween Socrates and Plato. 

Unfortunately, the Socratic problem is not solved by locating 
its focal point; it merely seems to become identical with the 
difficulties of understanding Plato. David Grene has written that 
Plato’s writings pose “the paradox of an abundance of philosophic 
material with no adequate clue to its interpretation as to the 
position and doctrine of its author” and that the disentangling of 
Plato and Socrates is of no use in this respect. 84 In his dialogues, 
Plato does not explicitly state his own point of view. An appeal 
can be made to his letters, but these seem only to make matters 

61 Man in His Pride: A Study of the Political Philosophy of Thucydides 
and Plato (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 103, 110. 
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more complex. In the Seventh Letter, Plato states that there is 
no treatise by him on philosophy; in the Second Letter he writes, 
“None of the dialogues are mine; they are all Socrates’, but a 
Socrates grown young and handsome.” 85 Plato could mean by 
this either that the dialogues present an idealized version of 
Socrates, or that Plato cannot be separated from Socrates, or 
both. If one thinks of the Platonic Socrates as an idealization of 
the historical Socrates one has the difficult task of estimating the 
extent and direction of the idealization, although one could rest 
with the suitably vague formulation that the Platonic Socrates is 
like the historical Socrates, only more so. 

A number of scholars who have begun with the assumption 
that the Platonic Socrates is the historical Socrates—either ide¬ 
alized or unidealized—have nevertheless concluded that the 
many apparent contradictions within the body of Plato’s dia¬ 
logues make it necessary to distinguish between the Platonic and 
the historical Socrates. The Socrates who denies knowledge of 
natural philosophy in the Apology seems to be opposed to the 
Socrates who admits studying Anaxagoras in the Phaedo; the 
Socrates who pleads ignorance, to the Socrates who gives an¬ 
swers, and so forth. It has been customary to solve this difficulty 
either by using Xenophon and/or Aristophanes as “controls” or 
by evidence gathered by stylometric methods. In both cases one 
arrives at a distinction between the dialogues in which Plato’s 
intention is to portray the historical Socrates, and the dialogues 
in which Plato “uses” Socrates to express his own philosophy. 
Those who agree that such a distinction can be made do not, 
however, always agree as to where a particular dialogue belongs. 
For example, wide agreement obtains that the Apology and 
Crito are “historical,” whereas the Timaeus is “Platonic,” but far 
less agreement exists about the Symposium or the Phaedo. Other 
authorities on Plato, such as Paul Friedlander, deny altogether 

“Seventh Letter, 341c-d; Second Letter, 314c. I have used the transla¬ 
tion by Grene, Man in His Pride, p. 107. 
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the possibility, or at least value, of distinguishing between Pla¬ 
tonic and Socratic dialogues. 86 

Having tried to describe the vexing and knotty technical 
problem of Socrates and the differing—often mutually exclusive 
—attempts at solving it, I must now venture to reconstruct 
Nietzsche’s point of view. The young Nietzsche, who had no 
great interest in Xenophon, thought the latter had a talent for 
narrating simply and gracefully,” but shared the widely held 
view that Xenophon was an “average Athenian, in many things 
even below the average.” In his lectures on Plato, Nietzsche 
sometimes referred to Xenophon, again making the traditional 
use of him as a “control” or support in the interpretation of 
Plato. Xenophon is not mentioned in The Birth of Tragedy. 81 

Nietzsche does refer to Aristophanes in The Birth of Tragedy, 
praising him for having understood the connection between 
Euripides and Socrates, and throughout his life Nietzsche was 
an admirer of Aristophanes. In a way, Aristophanes is a prede¬ 
cessor of Nietzsche as an accuser of Socrates, an accuser referred 
to in the Apology. Certainly Aristophanes anticipates one of 
Nietzsche’s fundamental charges, that Socrates does not under¬ 
stand music. But the young Nietzsche admires Aristophanes for 

^For an argument against distinguishing between Platonic and Socratic 
dialogues see Paul Friedlander, Plato: An Introduction (New York: Pan¬ 
theon Books, 1958), pp. 126-136. A general discussion of the Socratic 
Problem is found in Grene, Man in His Pride , pp. 103-110, Kierkegaard, 
The Concept of Irony . . . , pp. 11-162, and Helmut Kuhn, Sokrates , 
Versuch iiber den Ursprung der Metaphysik (Miinchen: Kosel Verlag, 1959), 
pp. 179-217. Popper, The Open Society . . . , pp. 306-313, thinks that 
the Apology and Crito portray the historical Socrates while Phaedo and 
Republic do not. A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work (New York: 
Humanities Press, 1949), pp. 10-23, comes to different conclusions but 
also distinguishes between the historical and Platonic Socrates. 

87 The quoted remarks on Xenophon are found in Nietzsche's lecture 
notes for a course on the “History of Greek Literature,” Musarion, 5:184- 
185. For typical references to Xenophon as a “control” of Plato, see ibid., 
4:360, 362, 363, 380, 404, 421. For later and much more favorable re¬ 
marks about Xenophon see Nietzsche’s letter of May 26, 1876 to von 
Gerssdorf in HKQ , 4:280-281; and Werke, 3:915. 
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his intuitions, insights, and “deep instincts,” not for his historical 
reliability. In lectures Nietzsche spoke of Aristophanes’ hatred 
for Socrates and characterized it as stemming from the deep 
antipathy of a creative artist to dialectics. For Nietzsche, Aristo¬ 
phanes is a genius who has insights into the errors of Socrates, but 
the Socrates into whose errors he has insights is the Platonic 
Socrates. 88 

Thus for Nietzsche the Platonic Socrates is of critical signifi¬ 
cance for the understanding of the historical Socrates. I have 
previously sought to establish that for Nietzsche Socrates is a 
decisive and corrupting influence on Plato. At this point, a 
tempting and simple explanation of Nietzsche’s method of un¬ 
covering the historical Socrates suggests itself: according to Nie¬ 
tzsche, a subservient Plato tried to render the historical Socrates 
as accurately as possible. The corrupting influence of Socrates 
on Plato would then be noticeable in the latter’s uncritical in¬ 
terpretation of historical data but not in his presentation of such 
data. Nietzsche would then be the corrector of Plato’s interpre¬ 
tation, which he considered to be based on strictly factual in¬ 
formation. In other words, Nietzsche would think of the Platonic 
Socrates as the historical Socrates. 

Unfortunately, a consideration of Nietzsche’s thoughts and 
writings necessitates a modification of the above assumption. For 
Nietzsche, Plato is not a pure Socratic; he also shows the great 
influence of Heraclitus and others. Though corrupted by Soc¬ 
rates, Plato is not simply subservient to his memory; he idealizes 
Socrates, making him in many respects like Plato, and this idealiza¬ 
tion is at work in the Symposium. Furthermore, Nietzsche does 
not think that the Phaedo is meant to be a record of an historical 

“For references to Aristophanes in The Birth of Tragedy, see ibid., 
1:65-66, 75-76, 81, 96. Nietzsche’s lecture notes on Aristophanes appear 
in Musarion, 5:129-136. For the relationship between Aristophanes and 
Nietzsche as accusers of Socrates, see Leo Strauss, Socrates and Aristophanes 
(New York: Basic Books, 1966), pp. 6-8; also see Stanley Rosen, Nihilism: 
A Philosophical Essay (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969) pp 
145-146. 
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event, he assumes that in the Phaedo Plato makes a mythical 
example of Socrates; and he has reservations about the accuracy 
of Socrates’ age given in the Apology. Yet the three dialogues 
on which Nietzsche draws most extensively for his image of 
Socrates in The Birth of Tragedy are the Apology, the Sym¬ 
posium, and the Phaedo, even though he questions in total or in 
part the historical accuracy of each one. One must, therefore. 


assume that Nietzsche thinks the historical Socrates must be ex¬ 
tracted from the dialogues, but he gives no indication as to how 
this could be done. In this respect he certainly expressed no 
great hope of the Plato scholarship of his time. For example, he 
doubted the feasibility of accurately dating Plato’s dialogues, 
because he thought that Plato might well have spent an un¬ 
known amount of time in revising his early dialogues. 89 

The investigations appear to lead to two conclusions: Nietzsche’^ 
Socrates is not identical with Plato’s Socrates, and Nietzsche’s Soc-1 
rates—even according to Nietzsche’s own view—is not simply! 
identical with the historical Socrates. Who, then, is Nietzsche’s! 
Socrates? Heinrich Hasse has advanced some suggestions that are 1 
helpful in identifying him. He points out that, in general, histori¬ 
cal individuals interest Nietzsche only insofar as they embody an 
important problem. Nietzsche uses individuals as types. According 
to Hasse, D. F. Strauss is, for Nietzsche, the culture-philistine, 
Schopenhauer the modern philosopher, Wagner the modern artist, 
Pascal the man of Christian religiosity. 90 By the same token 
Socrates is for Nietzsche the traditional philosopher and the type 


60 The references cited above all occur in Nietzsche’s notes for lecture 
courses, collected in the Musarion edition. For Nietzsche’s doubts about 
the historical accuracy of Phaedo and Symposium see Musarion, 4:384-400; 
5:140-142. For his objection to accepting Plato as an unquestioned source 
for Socrates’ date of birth see ibid., 4:354-355. For his criticism of methods 
of dating the dialogues see ibid., 5:144-147. Ibid., 5:143, Nietzsche makes 
the general point that Plato deals with the life of Socrates as poets deal 
with myth; ibid., 383, that Plato assumed the best way to idealize Socrates 
was to make Socrates like Plato. 

“Heinrich Hasse, Das Problem des Sokrates bei Friedrich Nietzsche 
(Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1918), pp. 3-6. 
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of the theoretical ma n. By making a type of Socrates, Nietzsche 
proceeds in a way that resembles Plato’s procedure; in both cases 
a Socrates emerges who seems to be larger, than. life. Nietzsche, 
who thinks that Plato makes a mythical example of Socrates, seems 
to follow what he takes to be Plato’s historical.method. 

Nietzsche’s distinction between Socrates and Socratism can 
also help to identify Nietzsche’s Socrates. To repeat what I 
sought to show in the exposition of The Birth of Tragedy: So¬ 
cratism is a general hyper-rational tendency that as such precedes 
Socrates; in a rudimentary form it is already at work in Sopho¬ 
cles’ curtailment of the role of the chorus. Nevertheless, the 
tendency is properly called Socratism because it finds its fullest 
expression in Socrates. In addition, Nietzsche uses the term 
“Socratism” to designate, first, the doctrines propounded by Soc¬ 
rates and second, the historical influence of Socrates. The doc¬ 
trines, expressions of the general tendency, are, according to 
Nietzsche, actually held by Socrates and not merely attributed 
to him by Plato. For example, the belief that the dialectical 
method can secure certain knowledge and the belief that the 
instincts are not to be trusted are genuinely Socratic notions. 

Now it is well known that a thinker is often superior to the 
“ism” named after him. Thus one says that Marx is better than 
Marxism or, for that matter, that Plato is superior to Platonism. 
To Nietzsche, Socrates is superior to Socratism; one can speak of 
a “Socrates ill at ease in Socratism.” 91 Nietzsche can see the 
philosopher who is superior to his philosophy in Plato’s presenta¬ 
tion of Socrates. Nietzsche probably thought Plato was aware 
that the man Socrates was beyond anything he said or taught. 
Plato was in a position to see this with his own eyes. According 
to Nietzsche, the Platonic dialogues at their best emphasize not 
the teachings of Socrates but the man himself. But in presenting 
Socrates, Plato also idealized him. The Platonic Socrates, in being 
an idealization, points to the possibility of further idealization 
as the music-making Socrates whom Nietzsche endorses. 

“Howald, Friedrich Nietzsche und die klassische Philologie, p. 17. 
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These speculations gain credibility because they shed some 
light on the curious ending of section 13 of The Birth of Tragedy, 
where Nietzsche passes from an attack on Socrates to a con¬ 
sideration of his worth. The Socrates who is a possible ideal for 
the future is exclusively Plato’s Socrates. Nietzsche here refers in 
passing to Plato’s depiction in the Symposium of Socrates as the 
true erotic. The reference has no direct bearing on his argument 
and serves mainly to illuminate the use that, according to Nie¬ 
tzsche, Plato makes of Socrates. 

Nietzsche’s Socrates is close to Plato’s Socrates. The different 
stance toward Socrates, which is obvious, need not blind us to 
that closeness. Nietzsche appparently thought he had recovered 
Socrates from Plato’s idealization, both the Socrates who needed 
to be idealized and the Socrates who lent himself to idealization. 
Although Nietzsche may have been helped in this recovery by 
the plays of Aristophanes, all of Nietzsche’s charges against Soc¬ 
rates could have been made on the basis of the Socrates who 
appears in Plato’s dialogues. Nietzsche’s “inartistic Socrates” is 
his version of the Platonic Socrates, who in the Republic ejects 
the poets and in the Apology proclaims his own wisdom superior<£SS^~ 
to the wisdom of poets. The antiinstinctual Socrates is the Soc¬ 
rates who discusses inspiration so ironically in the Ion. In Plato’s 
tribute and in Nietzsche’s attack there is another great simi¬ 
larity: Socrates seems to jump from the printed page and come 
to life. Both writers tend to make the reader forget to inquire 
about the historical fidelity of their portraits. 92 

All of these conjectures suggest that Nietzsche did not really 
solve the Socratic problem in the limited form in which it con¬ 
cerns the historical Socrates; he bypassed or ignored it. His lack 
of concern for historical accuracy is not justified by his awareness 

92 In February, 1872, Nietzsche wrote to Rohde about his portrait of 
Socrates: “Tell the philologists that my Socrates is all of a piece; I feel 
so strongly the contrast between my description and the others, which 
all seem so dead and moldy.” The translation is by Middleton, in Selected 
Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, p. 98. The letter in German can be found 
in HKG, 3:259-263. 
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that Plato showed a similar lack of concern. For one thing, Plato 
knew Socrates in person and could reject mere historical narra¬ 
tive in favor of a presentation that rendered the essence of Soc¬ 
rates. Nietzsche’s distance in time from Socrates raises more 
acutely the question of his right to “tamper” with the facts. Then, 
too, Plato’s dialogues make no claim to being history; Nietzsche’s 
reflections on Socrates are presented in a book that in part at least 
purports to be a historical study. 

As a work of historical scholarship, The Birth of Tragedy leaves 
much to be desired. In the 1886 Preface, Nietzsche himself ad¬ 
mits that it does not offer sufficient proof for its assertions. The 
total absence of footnotes is merely an outward sign of Nietzsche’s 
general imperviousness to customary historical or philologi¬ 
cal scholarship. No wonder, then, that Ritschl, Nietzsche’s men¬ 
tor in philology, had grave reservations about his favorite pupil’s 
first book. In a tactful letter to Nietzsche he expressed doubt 
that the book was either philology or history, and voiced the 
hope that Nietzsche would at some time return to purely philo¬ 
logical work, even if only as a diversion and relaxation. 93 The 
book was acclaimed by Wagner and the Wagnerians, but the 
academic world reacted mostly with hostile silence and in one 
notable case with vociferous hostility. Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, who in 1872 was just embarking on a career that 
was to make him one of the most famous philologists of his time, 
subjected The Birth of Tragedy to a fierce attack in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Philology of the Future: A Reply to The Birth of 
Tragedy by Friedrich Nietzsche, Professor of Classical Philology 
at Rasel.” 94 Nietzsche’s friend Rohde, who was himself to be¬ 
come a noted classical scholar, replied. The details of this heated 

“Quoted in Howald, Friedrich Nietzsche und die klassische Philologie, 
pp.23-24. 

ei Zukunftphilologie: Eine Erwidrung auf Friedrich Nietzsches, Ord. 
Professors der klassischen Philologie zu Basel, “Geburt der TragSdie.” First 
published in 1872, the pamphlet is reprinted in Der Streit um Nietzsches 
Geburt der Tragodie,” edited by Karlfried Grander (Hildesheim: George 
Olms; 1969), pp. 27—55, hereafter referred to as Streit. 
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controversy are no longer of any concern, but it is worth noting 
that writers sympathetic to Nietzsche usually defend him on the 
ground that Wilamowitz’s attack was malicious and superficial, 
showing blindness to the larger aspects of the book. They con¬ 
cede that many of Wilamowitz’s specific philological objections 
were valid, in spite of such polemical excesses as calling Nie¬ 
tzsche’s love of truth into question. Rohde’s reply did, to be sure, 
try to defend the philological soundness of The Birth of Tragedy, 
but Wilamowitz’s rejoinder casts doubt on Rohde’s complete 
success. 95 

The later Nietzsche would almost certainly decline to defend 
the book in Rohde’s way; one can gather as much from the 
1886 Preface. He would not try to show that the book is adequate 
when judged by the customary standards of historical scholar¬ 
ship. More likely, he would insist that customary standards of 
historical scholarship are inadequate for judging a book like 
The Birth of Tragedy. He might well argue that he had offered a 
noble and subjective interpretation of Socrates and that any 
interpretation which pretended to be objective would merely be 
a base and subjective interpretation. In other words, he would 
admit that Nietzsche’s Socrates is in a very real sense Nietzsche’s 
Socrates. 

Nietzsche’s Aesthetics versus Aesthetic Socratism 

Nietzsche considers The Birth of Tragedy a significant con¬ 
tribution to the science of aesthetics, an attempt to understand 
art as the highest human power, a book by an artist addressed 

95 For Rohde’s reply see Streit, pp. 57—64; for Wilamowitz’s rejoinder, 
see ibid., pp. 113—115. Discussions of the Nietzsche-Wilamowitz contro¬ 
versy can be found in Howald, Friedrich Nietzsche und die klassische 
Philologie, pp. 24-29; Julius Zeitler, Nietzsches Aesthetik (Leipzig: Her¬ 
mann Seemann Nachfolger, 1900), pp. 41-49; Theobald Ziegler, Friedrich 
Nietzsche (Berlin: Georg Bondi, 1900), pp. 24-38. All three authors are 
basically on Nietzsche’s side but concede a great number of points to 
Wilamowitz. Also see Walter Kaufmann’s introduction in his translation of 
The Birth of Tragedy and The Case of Wagner (New York: Vintage Books, 
1967), pp. 4-9. 
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primarily to artists with analytic capacities, to “initiates” and 
genuine musicians. Only such men can participate in a renewal 
of art, and only such men are capable of having the direct and 
certain intuitions about art Nietzsche intends to produce. Ana¬ 
lytic capacities alone are not enough because Nietzsche’s aes¬ 
thetics culminates in a call to action, and because logical insights 
alone do not permit of an understanding of art. 

Nietzsche’s labors are necessary because of the failure of all 
previous aesthetics. At their zenith the Greeks produced art, not 
reflections about art. They did not, perhaps they could not, re¬ 
duce their profound, instinctive, intuitive knowledge of art to 
concepts. Thus, while admiring Greek tragedy, Nietzsche asserts 
that “the Greek poets, not to speak of the Greek philosophers,” 
never attained “conceptual clarity” about its significance (p. 94). 
The poets were not aestheticians because they failed to articulate 
their understanding of art. The philosophers from Socrates on 
* were not poets and therefore were bad aestheticians; they could 
not understand what they sought to describe. Aesthetics, which 
should articulate and render accessible the secrets of Greek art, 
has not done so, according to Nietzsche. Genuine aesthetics be¬ 
gins only with Schopenhauer, who is praised for desiring the 
truth but not for reaching it. Nietzsche understands art as the 
great stimulant to life; Schopenhauer understands it as the Quietiv 
that calms life in its wretchedness and suffering. 96 

To the charge that aesthetics has been unable to give an ade¬ 
quate account of Greek art Nietzsche adds the charge that it 
cannot understand the art of Richard Wagner. These specific 
failures point to a general deficiency of the discipline. Nietzsche 
criticizes the practitioners, the conclusions, and the methods of 
traditional aesthetics. The practitioners arc usually ungifted 
academicians, whereas the most enlightening thoughts about art 

“Heidegger, Nietzsche, 1:38. For the relevant passages by Nietzsche 
on Schopenhauer’s aesthetics, see Werke, l:89ff, 113ff. On Nietzsche’s 
view of art as the great stimulant to life see, George de Huszar, “Nie¬ 
tzsche’s Theory of Decadence and the Transvaluation of All Values,’’ Journal 
of the History of Ideas, June, 1945, p. 264. 
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usually come from the amateur genius. Since the average aes- 
thetician has no artistic gifts, no direct access to art, and no 
appreciation of art on its own ground, his conclusions almost 
inevitably imply a denigration of art. The traditional aesthetician 
fails not only because he lacks genius, but also because the 
method of traditional aesthetics is theoretical. It assumes that a 
detached knowledge of art is possible through the use of reason. 
Aesthetics is a branch of traditional philosophy and is permeated 
by Socratic assumptions. Ultimately, thf problem of the worth '1 
Q-LSocrates biscomes s y n onym o us with the problem of the worth \ 
of theory. At this stage, however, I am concerned more directly 
with the specific judgments of art stemming from Socrates. For 
Nietzsche the general weakness of Socratic philosophy is most h 
clearly visible in its lack of understanding of art. 97 

Aesthetic Socratism is the most vulnerable part of Socratism. 

Its highest law, asserting that the beautiful is a species of the 
intelligible, is, according to Nietzsche, derived from the Socratic 
principle that virtue is knowledge. What Nietzsche means by 
aesthetic Socratism is fairly clear: a theoretical, dialectical, 
inartistic evaluation of art, which does not understand the phe¬ 
nomenon it investigates. Why this approach should be labeled 
Socratic is less clear; Nietzsche’s label brings up two questions. 

Is there a systematic philosophy of art which can be ascribed to 
Socrates? Assuming there is such a thing, has Nietzsche described 
it correctly? If there is a Socratic view of art, it is to be sought 
in the dialogues of Plato. The dialogues, however, present per¬ 
plexities on which I have previously touched. Socratism and 
Platonism can, to be sure, be equated, but Plato writes dramatic 
fictions that conceal as well as reveal his views. An examination 
of the speeches of Socrates leads to the conclusion that he is 
almost always ironic and says different things to different inter- 
' locutors in different contexts. The subject of a given dialogue is 
not always easy to determine, but no dialogue seems to be de- 

"See Werke , 1:21, 40, 119-124, 3:987; Musarion, 2:5, 26-30; HKG, 
2:373-375. 
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voted exclusively to art, and even if there were, no systematic 
aesthetics could readily be derived from it. Moreover, Nietzsche’s 
focus is on tragedy, and there is almost certainly no dialogue 
whose central theme is tragedy. 

To conclude that aesthetic Socratism is, therefore, a figment 
of Nietzsche’s imagination would surely be unwarranted. Com¬ 
mon sense is likely to dismiss the above objections as irrelevant 
and pedantic. Tire central theme of dialogues is of no concern 
because Socrates, as presented by Plato, speaks of art many times. 
Chapter and verse are easy to cite. In the Apology, Socrates 
v asserts he is wiser than the poets, and specifically includes the 
writers of tragedy. 98 In the Republic, Socrates recommends 
severe censorship of the arts in the interest of the city. Homer 
and other poets are rejected in favor of a “more austere and 
less pleasing poet and teller of tales.” The best poets, especially 
Homer, are accused of lying about gods and heroes. Socrates 
also seems to show ignorance of music’s importance when he 
says “the harmonic mode and the rhythm must follow the speech” 
and when he follows the opinions of an expert, Damon. The 
above examples, all taken from books 2 and 3," are mild com¬ 
pared to the second and more radical attack on art in book 10. 
There, mimetic art is rejected as being far removed from truth 
and as a form of play unworthy of being taken seriously. The 
poet is compared to the craftsman, the legislator, the user, and 
in each case found wanting. Poetry both describes, and appeals 
to, the low in man. The best of cities is to admit “only so much 
of poetry as is hymns to the gods or celebration of good men.” 100 
Both specific passages in the dialogues and their general tone 
seem to constitute ample justification for Nietzsche’s general re¬ 
marks. Nietzsche, then, is right when he speaks of Plato’s disdain 
for art and his unaesthetic understanding of it. 

"Plato, Apology, 229-c. 

"Plato, Republic, 376b-403c. The two quotations are to be found at 
398a—b, and 398d. I have used the translation by Allan Bloom (New York: 
Basic Books, 1968). 

1M See Plato, Republic, 598b, 602b, 605b-c, 607a. 
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The above line of argument is open to the objection that I 
have tried to buttress Nietzsches charges by isolated remarks 
quoted out of context. The wholes of which my examples are a 
part are, after all, dramatic fictions. Socratic irony is lost in the 
process of “lifting” his remarks out of context. Moreover, Plato 
himself must be seen as an artist the theme of whose art is 
Socrates. The Nietzsche who charges Socrates and Plato with a 
disdain for art must, it appears, himself be charged with super¬ 
ficiality. 

I cannot defend Nietzsche from this charge with any finality 
because to do so would involve the claim that I have a pro¬ 
found understanding of Plato’s dialogues, and I am not going to 
make that claim. Nevertheless, I can attempt to go beyond the 
surface of the dialogues, remembering that there is no necessary 
contradiction between the surface and the depth of any dia¬ 
logue. The “deep” teaching may elaborate the surface teaching 
without negating it. The surface may point to a depth in which 
the admittedly unsatisfactory remarks of Socrates about art re¬ 
ceive a satisfactory grounding. 

To ponder the many discussions of art in the dialogues is to 
be struck by Plato’s and Socrates’ complete awareness of the 
power and charm of poetry. Even while attacking Homer, Soc¬ 
rates displays knowledge of him and an ability to quote his finest 
passages. For example, when Socrates (in book 3 of the Repub¬ 
lic) renders a speech of Chryses (from the first book of the 
Iliad) in narrative instead of imitative form and in prose instead 
of poetry, his parody makes the reader see the splendor of the 
original. 101 The second discussion of art in the Republic (book 
10) suggests that tire first discussion (books 2-3) was not Plato’s 
or Socrates’ last word on the subject. In the early books art is 
censored and strictly controlled to meet the educational needs . 
of a healthy city. In a way both philosophy and poetry will be &Z 
missing from such a city. The final discussion may hint that poetry 
as well as philosophy has a claim beyond politics. Art is the 

101 Plato, Republic, 393d-394b. 
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human activity closest to philosophy. The poet may have to be 
controlled by the legislator, but he is also in a sense the teacher 
of legislators. 102 

The acceptance of the above interpretation would not entail 
a refutation of Nietzsche. To study the Platonic dialogues is to 
gain insight into the serious quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry. That quarrel seems to be about the autonomy of poetry. 
Implicitly or explicitly poetry claims to be the highest human 
activity, and philosophy raises the same claim. In that quarrel 
Nietzsche and Plato (or Socrates) are on opposite sides. But 
Nietzsche has chosen the greatest possible opponent, and the 
choice itself testifies to an understanding of Socrates or Plato. 
Nietzsche tries to establish the sovereignty of art and realizes 
that the most profound rejection of that sovereignty is to be 
found in the dialogues of Plato, which can be said to teach that 
art is a handmaiden of philosophy. 103 

My present concern is with the specific judgments about art, 
especially tragedy, in which the view that philosophy is superior 
to poetry manifests itself. According to Nietzsche, aesthetic Soc- 
ratism can express itself in deeds as well as words, as in the case 
of Sophocles’ curtailment of the role of the chorus. It is not 
identical with the teachings of Plato’s dialogues, being, among 
other things, more doctrinaire, inflexible, and systematic. Nie¬ 
tzsche must admit that the vestiges of a poetic soul never com¬ 
pletely disappeared from Plato and that the dying Socrates dis¬ 
played at least an inkling of music’s significance. The articulation 
of the opposition between Nietzsche’s aesthetics and aesthetic 

102 The above remarks on Plato, and all my remarks on Plato in this 
section, owe an immense amount—more than I can acknowledge by spe¬ 
cific citations—to the discussion of The Republic by Leo Strauss in The 
City and Man (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964), pp. 50-138; and to my 
lecture notes from a course on Plato’s Republic given by David Grene (Fall 
Quarter, 1956). 

103 See Werke, 1:80. On the Platonic view of art as the handmaiden of 
philosophy see Heidegger, Nietzsche, pp. 118-127. 
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Socratism is facilitated by a consideration of Aristotle’s Poetics^ 
as an example of the latter. The treatise, which is obviously free 
from the many difficulties of the dialogue form, provides a con¬ 
centrated and extended discussion of tragedy such as is not to 
be found in any single dialogue by Plato. All that needs to be 
shown is that Nietzsche himself considered Aristotle a significant 
exponent of aesthetic Socratism. 

The existence of aesthetic Socratism testifies to a schism be¬ 
tween art and philosophy. For Nietzsche, who tends to consider 
Plato’s predecessors as artist-philosophers, such a schism is not 
coeval with philosophy. In his lectures on Plato, Nietzsche views 
him as a “substitute for the magnificent pre-Platonic philoso¬ 
phers.” He goes on to say that, if we had only Aristotle, we 
could hardly imagine such a tiling as an artist-philosopher; Plato, 
he finds, is more intuitive and artistic than Aristotle. 104 Ac¬ 
cording to Nietzsche, then, Aristotle may be a purer exponent 
of aesthetic Socratism than Plato is. The very mode^of Aristotle’s 
treatment of art strikes Nietzsche as significant.^ ‘ Between the 
greatest man of concept, Aristotle, and the customs ( Sitte ) and 
art of the Hellenes, there is the greatest cleft. Aristotle appears 
flat. Among the greatest characteristics of the Hellenes is their 
inability to turn the best into reflection.” 10 ^In other fragments 
dating from this time (1867-1868), Nietzsche notes that it is 
easier to pardon Socrates for writing nothing than to pardon 
Aristotle for writing too much, and argues for the urgent need of 
undertaking a criticism of Aristotle’s Poetics that would begin 
with Aristotle’s understanding of tragedy. 106 

The references to Aristotle in The Birth of Tragedy itself lend 
weight to the above citations. Nietzsche refers twice to Aristotle s 
concept of art as the imitation of nature, criticizes him for 
understanding the effect of tragedy as a catharsis of pity and 




10i Musarion, 4:367—369, 406. 
10S Ibid., 2:364-369. 
im HKG, 3:246-247, 319. 
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fear, and maintains that Aristotle was wrong about the function 
of the chorus in tragedy. 107 

In his attack on The Birth of Tragedy, Wilamowitz refers to 
the opposition between the mystagogue Nietzsche and the 
philosopher Aristotle. He mocks Nietzsche’s discussion of cathar¬ 
sis. Replying for Nietzsche—and with Nietzsche’s close coopera¬ 
tion—Rohde defends the author of The Birth of Tragedy for not 
“hanging fearfully to Aristotle like a child hanging to the apron- 
strings of its mother.” He admits that Aristotle is an “immortal 
thinker” and a “profound teacher of art,” but he also asserts that 
it is certainly permissible to doubt his “unconditional authority.” 
He goes on to charge Aristotle with a “severe misunderstanding” 
of the essence of tragedy. 108 

One is, therefore, justified in comparing and contrasting Nie¬ 
tzsche’s aesthetics of The Birth of Tragedy with the aesthetic 
Socratism of Aristotle’s Poetics. I shall begin by attempting to 
elucidate the most concrete differences between the two works. 

Aristotle’s Poetics begins with a classification of the arts. Aris¬ 
totle characterizes the arts he lists (epic poetry, tragedy, com¬ 
edy, dithyrambic poetry, most flute and lyre playing) as modes 
of imitation. They can be distinguished by differences of kind in 
their means, objects, and manner of imitation. The means by 
which tragedy imitates are rhythm, melody, and verse; its ob¬ 
jects are the actions of men who are better than the men of the 
present day; the manner of its imitation is dramatic (as opposed 
to narrative). In this classification, epic poetry differs from trag¬ 
edy in both the means and manners of imitation but shares the 

10T For references to Aristotle in The Birth of Tragedy, see Werke, 
1:26, 42, 81, 122. 

10S Streit, pp. 53, 104—105. The differences between Nietzsche’s and 
Aristotle’s aesthetics are discussed by Zeitler, Nietzsches Aesthetik , pp. 53, 
89ff.; and by Karl Joel, Nietzsche und die Romantik (Jena and Leipzig: 
Eugen Diedrichs, 1905), pp. 290, 297-301. 
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same objects. Aristotle considers epic poetry to be extremely 
close to tragedy. He seems to consider Homer as the father of 
tragedy, and it can be argued that tragedy and epic poetry have 
the same function, a catharsis of pity and fear. All this points 
to the central importance Aristotle assigns to the objects of imi¬ 
tation and therewith to imitation itself. 

Nietzsche too begins with a classification scheme by distin¬ 
guishing at once between the Apollinian and the Dionysian in 
art. A fundamental distinction thus results between-the musical 
and visual arts, whichTfs later to be transcended by tragedy. 
Epic poetry and tragedy-are much further apart for: Nietzsche 
th an for ^ Aristotle; according t o Nietzsche tragedy and epic p o- 
etry have completel y different fu nct ions or effects . From the 
perspective of Aristotle’s categories, Nietzsche assigns an inor¬ 
dinately great importance to the means and manners as opposed 
to the objects of imitation. Moreover, language even without 
meter can be the basis of a very high kind of art, the Socratic 
conversation. Aristotle devotes three chapters (20-23) to the 
diction of tragedy, none to musi c. Though Aristotle does not ex¬ 
plicitly say so, he might justify the emphasis on language by the 
fact that it is the means of imitation most proper to man and 
most obviously limited to him. Animals can move rhythmically; 
birds can sing. To return to the differences in the objects of 
imitation: Aristotle, by assigning such significance to them hints 
at an important way of evaluating art. I t can to some extent be 
judged b y its fidelity to ob jects, which. .can_.beJmownjnde- 
pendently of art. Were Nietzsche to admit this, Jhe could hardly 
assert the sovereignty of art in the way he does. A final difference 
between Nietzsche j md-Aristotle must be note d.^Ari stot le’s cate¬ 
g ories already presume a conscious artist; Nietzsche s do not. A 
man can choose among different means, manners, and objects. 
The Apollinian and the Dionysian, however, are in the first in- 
staaci-Hrive^-A man does not choose these drives; they choose 
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him. Nitezsche gives his classification before he introduces the 
artist; Ai-istotle’s classification presumes the artist. 109 ( ! 

To state the matter slightly differently: Nietzsche begins by 
classifying arts according to their different origin in one of two 
physiological drives. Aristotle turns to the origin of poetry only 
in chapter 4 of the Poetics, treating it with the greatest brevity. 
Art is imitation and imitation is natural to man, as is his delight 
in works of imitation. Both imitating and the viewing of imita¬ 
tions are ways of learning, and “to be learning something is the 
greatest of pleasures.” (The dignity of art is thus established, 
though not its sovereignty. Other and perhaps superior ways of 
learning exist.) The breaking up of poetry into different kinds 
is, according to Aristotle, a function of “the differences of charac¬ 
ter in the individual poets.” The role of reason is apparent in 
both the pleasure derived from art and the development of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of art. 110 

One can call the Apollinian and Dionysian drives that Nie¬ 
tzsche postulates natural, but one then becomes aware of the dif¬ 
ferences between Nietzsche’s and Aristotle’s view of nature. The 
two drives are the results of a contradiction in the heart of nature. 
Nietzsche, unlike Aristotle, has reference to a dual origin of art 
in two instincts or drives. The interplay of the two drives en¬ 
ables Nietzsche to trace the development of art without any re- 

109 Aristotle’s classification of the arts occurs in chaps. 1-3 of the Poetics. 
The closeness of epic poetry, especially Homer’s, to tragedy can be seen 
from the following passages after chap. 3: chap. 8, 145la/19-34; chap. 
15, 1454b/10-15; chap. 23, 1459a/30-bl8; chap. 24, 1460a/5-l460b/5; 
chap. 26, 1461b/26—end. While reference to Aristotle will be to the Greek 
text, as above, my reading of the text has been limited to translations. 
Quotations will be from the translation by Bywater appearing in Richard 
McKeon, ed.. Introduction to Aristotle (New York: The Modern Library, 
1947), pp. 624-667. In this comparison between Nietzsche and Aristotle 
I shall limit the citations to Aristotle unless Nietzsche is directly quoted or 
my interpretation of him is not based on his explicit statements. 

““Aristotle, Poetics, chap. 4. The two quotations are found in 1448b/5- 
10 and 1448b/20-25. 
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course to reason; Nietzsche’s history of art is the history of con¬ 
flicting nonrational forces. For Nietzsche, na ture is irrational. 

On the whole, Aristotle dwells on the history of tragedy only 
in passing. He briefly refers to the many changes that tragedy 
underwent while it was acquiring its nature. In seeking to under¬ 
stand tragedy, Aristotle takes his bearings from nature, not his¬ 
tory. He is interested mainly in the peak of tragedy, which occurs 
once it has attained that nature. Aristotle’s account makes clear 
that the origins of tragedy were rather lowly. In turn the ac¬ 
count’s sketchiness implies that the lowly origin of tragedy does 
not enable one to understand tragedy; the high is not to be 
understood in light of the low. 111 

Nietzsche’s whole treatment, on the other hand, is historical. 
Moreover, his judgment as to the peak of tragedy, as well as to 
the importance of other historical moments, differs radically 
from Aristotle’s. Archilochus, for example, is not even mentioned 
by Aristotle. The most striking difference is in the evaluation of 
Euripides as tragedian. Aristotle does criticize Euripides for 
certain technical failures, such as his incorrect use of the chorus, 
but his general estimate is that Euripides is the most tragic of the 
dramatists. 112 Whereas Aristotle’s historical treatment is limited 
to the movement of tragedy toward the peak represented by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, Nietzsche’s history deals 
with both the growth and death of tragedy. Aristotle and Nie¬ 
tzsche share a high regard for Sophocles, but for Nietzsche the 
decay of tragedy has already begun with Sophocles. It can be 
argued, therefore, that for Nietzsche Aeschylus marks the true 
peak of tragedy; Aristotle, however, accords Aeschylus only 
three passing references in the Poetics, 113 Aristotle, like Nie- 

Ibid ., 1449a/10-30. 

mIbid ., chap. 13, 1453a/20-30. Other references to Euripides or his 
plays occur at 1453b/28, l455b/9, 1456a/15—30 (chorus), 1458b/20 (dic¬ 
tion), 1460b/34, 1461b/20. 

™lbid., 1449a/16,1456a/17, 1458b/20-25. 
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tzsche, is aware of the possibility of decline from the peak, as 
when he states that “the older poets make their personages dis¬ 
course like statesmen, and the modern like rhetoricians”; but 
there is no hint of the possibility of progress beyond that nature 
of tragedy which he describes. Nietzsche, on the other hand, 
calls for a rebirth of a kind of tragedy that in the most important 
respects will be superior to that of the Greeks. 

For him, tragedy is bom ou t of the spirit of, music ^and musi c 
is the soul of tragedy. I have already mentioned that Aristotle, 
for whom the plot is the soul of tragedy, speaks only in passing 
of music. Nietzsche makes words the accessory of music; for 
Aristotle music is the “greatest of the pleasurable accessories of 
tragedy.” 114 With the exception of spectacle it is the least im¬ 
portant of the parts of tragedy he discusses in chapter 6. His 
low evaluation of spectacle is also in opposition to that of Nie¬ 
tzsche, who, unlike Aristotle, never reflects on the possibility of 
being able to derive the essential pleasure of tragedy from a 
mere reading. 116 The different evaluation of the role of music 
corresponds to the different evaluation of the role of the chorus, 
which to Aristotle “should be regarded as one of the actors,” 
and to Nietzsche is the Dionysian component of tragedy. From 
Nietzsche’s perspective one could speak of Aristotle’s pervasive 
obtuseness toward the Dionysian element of tragedy, an ob¬ 
tuseness obviously different from Apollinian naivete. 

For Nietzsche, the true hero of great tragedies is Dionysus, 
Oedipus and Prometheus being two of his many masks. JThe 
tragic hero can be. understood as Nietzsche’s first version of the 
superman. Such a man suffers not because of any flaw but be¬ 
cause of his perfection. He must suffer because in man’s world 

n> Ibid., 1450b/5-10. On the relationship of words to music see Zeitler, 
Nietzsches Aesthetik, pp. 44^45. In his lecture notes Nietzsche sometimes 
goes further than in The Birth of Tragedy in emphasizing the importance 
of music. He even speculates that the words of the chorus were not meant 
to be understood, just as one sometimes does not understand the words 
sung in opera. See, e.g., Musarion, 2:262-264. 

116 See Rohde’s comments on this point in Streit, pp. 104-105. 
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suffering is the fundamental experience: tragedy reflects a tragic 
world. Tragedy declines when the tragic hero becomes less of 
an ideal and more realistic, when he comes to resemble the 
spectator as, according to Nietzsche, he does in the plays of 
Euripides. To Nietzsche it could well seem that what Euripides 
did is what Aristotle thinks should be done. According to Aris¬ 
totle, it is odious to us to see a good man passing from happiness 
to misery, and therefore the hero, though he should enjoy great 
reputation and prosperity, should be a man not preeminently 
just or virtuous. Moreover, his misfortune should be shown as 
due not to vice or depravity but rather to a great error of judg¬ 
ment. It is not wholly unreasonable to see this as a version of 
what Nietzsche calls aesthetic Socratism. Inherent in Aristotle’s 
description of the tragic hero is the vision of a better man and 
an achievable happiness. The preeminently just and virtuous 
man who is not prone to errors of judgment is the philosopher. 
The man of reason is superior to the tragic hero. The philosopher 
is beyond tragedy even in his death, though in his dying—at 
least in the case of Socrates—he is splendid enough to compel 
even Nietzsche’s admiration. If the hero’s error of judgment is 
shown to bring about his doom, there is the optimistic implica¬ 


tion that reason can be equated with happiness, and that reality . 
itself is not tragic. Nietzsche’s tragic hero suffers because he is 


an i ndividual, Aristotle’s because he is not individual enough. 

Aristotle’s well known definition of tragedy closes with a refer- Cry(7 


ence to its proper effect: “A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an 
action that is serious and also, as having magnitude, complete 
in itself; in language with pleasurable accessories, each kind 
brought in separately in the parts of the work; in a dramatic, 
not in a narrative form; with incidents arousing pity and fear, 


wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of such emotion.” As 




has been seen, Nietzsche takes specific objection to the Aris¬ 
totelian view of the proper effect of tragedy. A ccording to his 
perspective Aristotle’s understanding of tragedy is overly mor- 

n *Poetics, chap. 6,1449b/20-30. 
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alistic and ratio na listic . According to Aristotle, man learns 
^through imitating and watching imitation. By viewing the imita¬ 
tion of an action he learns lessons about how to act. In the case 
of tragedy, his understanding of what is truly pitiful and truly 
fearful is raised. Tragedy heightens man’s moral sensibility, but 
it can do so only if a moral sense is already present in him. A 
man who truly pities must understand what misfortune is and 
what is implied by the notion of “undeserved.” Tragedy is a 
sobering experience for sober citizens. 

Nietzsche does not deny that some men experience a catharsis 
of pity and fear through tragedy, but he denies that such a 
catharsis is a truly artistic response to tr agedy and indicat ive o f 
an underst andin g o f tra gedy. He dismisses Aristotl e’s view as 
inartistic and therefore irrelevant. According to Nietzsche, trag¬ 
edy effects metaphysical solace. It induces an ecstatic joy in the 
eternal process of creation and destruction, so that one can de¬ 
light even in the hero’s downfall. A catharsis of pity and fear 
implies an end to suffering; Nietzsche^ points to an affirmation 
and therewith a tr ansfi guration of suffering. Aristotle’s poet aims 
to produce an effect he does not necessarily experience himself. 
Nietzsghe!s_ a rtist expresses his vi ew of the world, and it is prob¬ 
lema tic even to speak of his aiming at an effect. To the extent 
that one can speak in Nietzschean terms of a function or aim 
of tragedy one must speak of turning the audience into artists. 
Nietzsche thinks of his aesthetics as creator-centered, and of 
traditional aesthetics as consumer-centered, or as inartistic. 117 

All these specific differences show that Nietzsche disputes the 
classical understanding of art as the imitation of nature, though 
he uses_both terms of the definition. For him t he artist is the 
i mitator of n ature onl y in tile's enset hat nature herself is creative. 
Although this may be a part of "the "classical dictum, it is not 
the whole, for in Aristotle the term “imitation” also means, as 
S. H. Butcher has written, that “all works of art are likenesses of 
an original and have reference to a world independently 

U7 See Heidegger, Nietzsche, pp. 137ff. 
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known.” 118 One surely does less than justice to Aristotle by 
reducing his teachings on imitation to the mere notion of “copy- 
ing.” A reflection on his statements to the effect that music is the 
most imitative of arts suffices to show that such a reduction 
is ridiculous. 119 But, while Aristotle must be defended against 
charges of encouraging crude naturalism and realism in the arts 
(he can be defended by exposing the impoverished notions of 
nature and reality abounding today), art for him does re present^ 
objects which would be accessible to man if there were no art 
to repre se nt them. N ietzs che , explicitly., denies that art at its 
hi ghest is imit ative in this .primary. Aristotelian sense and thi nk s 
°f it rather as a supplement to. natural,/eality (Naturwirklich- 
keit). 120 The issue is somewhat beclouded by Nietzsche’s ex¬ 
tensive though not invariable use of Schopenhauer’s terminology. 
He frequently distinguishes b etween reality and appearance 
or betwe en things in themselves and phenomena. Depending 
on the context, “nature” in The Birth of Tragedy can refer either 
to the empirical .world of appearances, or to the primordial 
reality which is their_ground. If one thinks o f nature in the for- 
mer sense , t hen the highest art, tragedy, certainly goes beyond 
an imitation of it. 

When nature is used in the latter sense one could stilLconsider 
art as its imitation and t hereby to some extent rec oncile_Nie- 
tzsche’s aesthetics with aesthetic Socratism. However, Nietzsche’s 
descriptions of nature in The Biiih of Tragedy are obviously 
different from the classical notion of nature. Because of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s picture of nature, nothing but verbal agreement with aes¬ 
thetic Socratism could be secured by forcing Nietzsche’s aes- 

118 Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (4th ed.; New York: 
Dover Publications, 1951), p. 128. 

Politics , bk. 8, 5, 1340a. Also see Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, pp. 129-130. 

™Werke, 1:130. For other references to “imitation” see pp. 26, 42, 
97, 121. Compare with Musarion, 2:247, where Nietzsche regards the art 
of the Greeks as ‘not an unconditional imitation of nature, rather, as be¬ 
comes an artistic people, a cautious conquest of nature.” 
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thetics into the formula that art is the imitation of nature. 
Niet zsche des cribes nature as titanic, cruel, wild, and terribl e. 
He speaks of the contradiction in the heart of the world, of the 
innermost abyss of things, which accounts for the two contra¬ 
dictory drives of nature, the Apollinian and the Dionysian. 121 
At various times he suggests that wisdom, civilization, and in¬ 
dividuation are unnatural. 

A consideration of Nietzsche’s aesthetics leads beyond the 
traditional realm of aesthetics. Strikingly enough, Nietzsche’s 
1886 preface to The Birth of Tragedy has very little to say about 
the specific views of art contained in his first book. This near 
silence is justified to the extent that the Nietzsche of The Birth 
of Tragedy uses aesthetic terminology to talk about the whole of 
things. His primary theme is not tragedy as a kind of art work 
but the tra g ic worlcTthat trag edy truly reflects . Similarly hi s 
theme is not art in the sense of fine art, but art as a mode of 
understanding the world. Heidegger maintains that even in 
Nietzsche’s first book artis -understood as th e fundamental char¬ 
acter of all boings.jL Art illumin e toe b eing. 122 ) Some of the diffi¬ 
culties of the book arise from the fact that it is not always clear 
whether Nietzsche is speaking about art in the limited or widest 
sense, and from the fact that perhaps nothing exists in man’s 
world which is not art. If science, religion, and philosophy are 
all considered as art, Nietzsche seems to have no clear basis on 
which to establish valid principles of preference for any specific 
mode of art. 

Nietzsche’s quarrel with Socrates is not merely over the lat¬ 
ter’s alleged failure to understand art in the limited sense. Nie¬ 
tzsche expounds a tragic view of the world ( Welthetrachtung) 
and asserts that there is an eternal battle between it and the 
theoretical view of the world. As the archetype of the theoretical 

121 Ibid 1:30, 32, 41, 48, 59, 62, 107, 115. In an unpublished fragment 
on “Homer’s Contest” (Homers Wettkampf), Nietzsche refers to the “sin¬ 
ister double character of nature” ( Musarion , 2:309). 

^Heidegger, Nietzsche, 1:85-86. See also Eugen Fink, Nietzsches 
Philosophic (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960), pp. 20-27. 
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man, Socrates is both the greatest exponent of the theoretical 
world view and its symbol. The battle between the two views 
centers around the definition, value, and status of instinct, con¬ 
sciousness, reason, science, and teleology. 

The Tragic versus the Theoretical View of the World 

The main points of Nietzsche s tragic world view have ap¬ 
peared in my exposition of The Birth of Tragedy. That view 
emerges not only from Nietzsche’s frequently ambiguous asser¬ 
tions, but from the tone and mood of the book as a whole. 
Nietzsche’s view is difficult to summarize, if only because he 
employs no strict terminology. He neither defines his key terms 
nor uses them in the same way at all times. For example, “life” 
sometimes means human existence but at other times is equiva¬ 
lent to “world” or “being.” 123 By the “Dionysian” Nietzsche 
can mean fundamental reality or one of the two art drives of 
nature. Nature, instinct, and “the Dionysian” are often used 
synonymously. “The Apollinian” can designate a specific drive, 
or illusion, or beauty. The terms “will” and “instinct” tend to be 
used interchangeably. 124 

Nevertheless, a world view does emerge from the book. The 
world is a chaos and not a cosmos. A primordial disorder under¬ 
lies all appeara nce of order. The fundamental Dionysian reality/ 
i s a sys te m of discordanFenergy . Ma n is confronted by a chaot ic 
world; m oreover, he partakes of_the cha os, being a dissonance 
created by dissonance. The abyss surrounds him and is within 
him. Man’s fundam ental experience is that of suffering; to live 
means to suffer. Life is a process of creation and destruction, a 
meaningless game in which man ma y imag in e himself a play er 
but in which he is a pawn. Life has no purpose or goal beyond 
itself; it is a “dark, driving, insatiably self-desiring power.” 125 
The life-force in man is instinct. 

’“See Heidegger, Nietzsche, 1:82, 86. 

’“See Werke, 1:63, 85, 93, 96; Musarion, 2:241-245, 3:220-221, 236. 

’-The phrase is from Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie fur das 
Leben, Werke, 1:229. 
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Man’s fundamental experience, to repeat, is one of suffering. 
Man is unable to attain simple instinctual gratification, because 
he is in an indifferent or hostile world and because he is a dis¬ 
sonance of conflicting desires. Part of him wants to abolish the 
dissonance by further individuation, part of him by a return to 
the primordial unity. 

Man’s fundamental problem is to respond to his basic condi¬ 
tion of being a child of chance and affliction. Suffering is a po¬ 
tential blessing since it prods man to his greatest achievements. 
Wisdom, for example, is for Nietzsche inextricably linked to 
suffering, which is somehow both the cause and the effect of 
man’s awareness of his condition. 

The game of life is complicated by man’s partial or total aware¬ 
ness of the process of which he is a part. If man knows too 
well that he is a puppet, he is filled with disgust and threatens 
to end life and therewith the game life plays with him. Yet 
without any awareness of his lot man would not be man, and 
the game would be a different one. Nietzsche is thus forced to 
distinguish between good and bad kinds of awareness and at¬ 
tempts to do so from the perspective of the needs of life. Man’s 
psychic capacities are good insofar as they are in the service of 
life and instinct, bad insofar as they impede the process of life. 
On the simplest level, he distinguishes between instinctual, un¬ 
conscious knowledge, which is good, and conscious theoretical 
knowledge, which is bad. Consciousness itself is derived from 
instincts, since it presupposes language, which is an unconscious 


creation of man. Language enables man to think conceptually, 
but the fundamental reality is not to be understood through and 
by language; the truth is not to be reached through reason, 
which is linked to language. 126 Only music can express the 
heart of things. 

But problems remain. Consciousness is irrevocable, though 
perhaps inferior to other modes of knowing; and the false or 




1M See an early fragment, Vom Ursprung der Sprache (Of the Origin 
of Language), written either 1869 or 1870. Musarion, 5:467-470. 
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distorted picture of the world it gives is not a decisive argument 
against it, since its value must be determined by the needs of 
life. Life may be served by human illusions. Thus there can be 
good and bad forms of conscious knowledge. The young Nie¬ 
tzsche sometimes tries to distinguish bebv een a salu tary, outward- 
directed, congciousJqio wledge_ of the world, which enables man 
to live_and act in bis world, and, a da ngerous, inward-d irected 
attempt at conscious self-knowledge, which impedes man by 
exposing the arbitrariness .and futility of Ills intended ac tion s. 12 ^ 
Man’s problem is to come to terms with those drives in him 
that threaten his individuation and with the pain and suffering 
necessarily accompanying human existence. All comprehensive 
responses to man’s situation which preserve life can be called 
art; different responses lead to different forms of human existence 
( Daseinsformen ). The Apollinian response is to cast a veil of 
beauty and illusion over the abyss; it is a case of life’s deceiving 
man about life in order to keep him living. The Apollinian re^~ 
sponse, however, demands a naivete not to be recovered once it 
is lost. A purely Dionysian response is disruptive of human 
existence; unchecked and unchanneled by Apollinian form it is 
too potent for the frailty of man. A tragic response is a synthesis^ 
of Apollinian form and Dionysian content. The truth about the 
world is not hidden but affirmed and thereby transfigured. Tragic 
art reflects the truth of. things. . Yet, like . other,, responses, it too 
involves illusion. The terrible truth ..is^mitig^edJ^^aesAetic joy, 
and the reunion ~<ff~maiTwith the primordial unity occurs only 
symbolically. The tragic world view is thus man’s closest pos¬ 
sible approximation of truth and is in the service of life. 


127 A note from the period of The Birth of Tragedy asserts that ‘Joalyi 
galley slaves know th emselves”. ( Musarion , 3:245). The distinction be¬ 
tween consciousness and self-consciousness is not clearly drawn by Nie¬ 
tzsche but must be assumed. Thus, when he jwrites of Aeschylus doing the 
right thing unconsciously, or of Homers naive genius, he does not mean 
that artists are unconscious in the common sense of .the word, but that 
their consciousness is in the service of their instincts, and that there is no 
excessive self-reflection. „ 
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The theoretical world view is understood by Nietzsche as the 
greatest challenge to the tragic view of the world. Its essential 
component is, to repeat, the belief in the fathomability ( Er- 
grundlichkeit ) of nature and in the universal healing power of 
knowledge. 128 It differs from the tragic world view radically 
and in various ways. First, it differs in the mode of viewing the 
world: a theoretical understanding of reality is not the same as 
an artistic understanding. The latter implies knowing through 
making and participating in the process of life; the former im¬ 
plies detachment. Theory entails the ability to understand 
through the use of reason; the tragic world view implies that 
understanding comes through the senses and the fullness of man’s 
being. Second, the content of understanding differs. Theory pre¬ 
sumes an intelligible universe, a cosmos and not a chaos. Pure 
objects of knowledge and a pure mind to know them presup¬ 
pose each other. Third, the theoretical world view issues in dif¬ 
ferent counsels for man’s life, ultimately producing a different 
form of human existence and a different type of man. 

Nietzsche calls his own view pessimistic, but he distinguishes 
his artistic and tragic pessimism of strength, which affirms the 
world in all its pain and contradiction, from the pessimism of 
weakness, which issues in despair, resignation, and even suicide. 
He calls the theoretical world view optimistic and Socrates an 
optimist. The difference between optimism and pessimism is 
illustrated by their different stance toward suffering. The pes¬ 
simist emphasizes the role of suffering in human life, while the 
optimist points to an essential harmony between man and his 
world. The pessimist thinks of suffering as inevitable, so that 
one must either resign oneself to it or affirm it. The optimist 
does not deny that there is suffering, but he believes it can be 


1281 Werke, 1:95. The word I have translated as “knowing” is “Wissen” 
connected with the German word for science, “Wissenschaft.” Nietzsche 
distinguishes between Wissen and Wissenschaft on the one hand, and 
wisdom ( Weisheit) on the other hand. I translate “ Wissen ’ as “knowing” 
to distinguish it from “Erkenntnis” for which I use “knowledge.” 
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overcome through the development of reason; the wound of 
_human existence can be healed. 

Even when the theoretical man and the tragic man agree as 
to what is high and what is low, which is possible, they disagree 
as to the power of the hig h. To the man of th eory, die optimist, 
the high has a kind of independence from the low and a power 
of its own. To the tragic pessimist the high is derived from the 

low and is at its mercy; the high is frail. '/, f X,., 

The theoretical world view judges human existence, whereas 
t he tragic world view affirms it. The theoretical man believes 
that human existence can be corrected because it can be under¬ 
stood, a belief which, according to Nietzsche, links Socrates to 
the spirit of science. 

Theory imp lies the sovereignty of reason. All things are brought 
before the bar of reason to be judged in its light; art has no 
privileged position. From the perspective of reason, tragedy— 
and therewith the tragic world view—appears as irrational and 
is condemned. Socrates triumphs over tragedy, but Nietzsche, 
on behalf of the tragic world view, resumes the battle against 
the theoretical world view. 

Nietzsche argues against the theoretical world view in various 
ways. His attack is only in part on the falsity of the position he 
opposes. He does seem to take it for granted that the teleology 
to which he links Socrates has been decisively refuted. He ac¬ 
cepts—at least in The Birth of Tragedy —the arguments of Kant 
and Schopenhauer against the power of reason. In notes on the 
philosophy of Democritus written during this period, he makes 
it clear that he believes in the world picture presented by atom¬ 
istic, mechanical physics, and he appears to take the most im¬ 
portant tenets of Darwinism for granted. 129 Such attacks on the 
content of the theoretical world view, however, do not constitute 

129 See Musarion , 2:129—143 for notes on Democritus. Nietzsche’s belief 
in biological evolution and in “the lack of cardinal differences” between 
man and animals will become clear from a consideration of his essay on 
history in the following chapter. 
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a refutation of Socrates and that for which he stands, if only 
because of the frequent Socratic assertions of ignorance con¬ 
cerning such matters as the nature of the physical universe. 
Therefore, Nietzsche’s attack is directed much more to the mode 
of the theoretical world view, that is, to the use of dialectics, 
logic, and reason to cope with the world. Nietzsche characterizes 
theory as an inept instrument for penetrating to the heart of 
things and accuses the theoretical world view of being super¬ 
ficial. 

But even when criticizing the mode of the theoretical world 
view Nietzsche must have references to some standard of truth. 
He can try to show that concepts are pale and lifeless abstrac¬ 
tions of a vibrant and rich reality, that logic is essentially a fiction 
without any relation to the structure of the world: all this is 
implied by the label of “superficial.” The implication, however, 
is then that the theoretical world view is essentially false. But 
Nietzsche can only go so far in making an issue of the truth or 
falsity of the theoretical world view, because at this time he 
believes that “truths are illusions about which we have forgotten 
that they are illusions.” 130 Even at this early stage of his 
thought Nietzsche has developed in rudimentary form his doc¬ 
trine of perspectivity, which maintains that there is no objec¬ 
tively true knowledge, that there are only “world views” beyond 
which one cannot go. Nietzsche’s tragic world view and the So¬ 
cratic theoretical world view are both illusory, though Nietzsche 
might argue that his view is aware of its illusoriness and therefore 
superior. This line of argument is more in the nature of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s later arguments, however. In the writings of the young 
Nietzsche one finds a tendency to assert the superiority of illu¬ 
sions over truth, a problematic endeavor, since the assertion 
that illusions are superior to truth is meant to be a true and not 
an illusory statement. 

130 Werke, 3:314. The quotation is from an early essay, “Ueber Wahrheit 
und Luge im aussermoralischen Sinn” (Concerning Truth and Falsity in the 
Extra-moral Sense), written in 1873. 
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Nietzsche must somehow consider all world views to be per¬ 
spectives. Though one cannot judge these views on the basis of 
a final objective truth, there may be other valid principles for 
preferring one view to another. For example, one can compare 
their relative explanatory power. A world view is an attempt 
to account for man’s experiences. Nietzsche tries to show that 
there are phenomena such as man’s works of art which cannot 
be adequately explained by the theoretical world view. On a 
somewhat higher level, he tries to show that Socrates cannot 
account for tragedy, but that a tragic world view can account 
for Socrates. The tragic world view of Nietzsche can explain the 
theoretical world view as a kind of bad Apollinian art which has 
clarity without beauty. 131 Logic and reason cannot provide an 
answer to such simple questions as “what does this musie mean?” 
but an artistic view of instinctual man can explain the theoretical 
man—and his theories. 

On Nietzsche s own ground the argument from superior ex¬ 
planatory power is not decisive. One might admit that the tragic 
world view offers a higher and more comprehensive perspec¬ 
tive and still ask why one ought to prefer a higher and broader 
perspective to a lower and narrower one. From Nietzsche’s per¬ 
spective a more damaging argument against the theoretical world 
view would be that it is fundamentally hostile to life, or the 
demands of life. This argument is elaborated in his subsequent 
essay on history, but there are already traces of it in The Birth 
of Tragedy and in notes of the same time. For Nietzsche, the? 
healthy man can act with the fullness and certainty of his in-/ 
stincts, but the theoretical man is too estranged from his instinc¬ 
tual energy to be able to act spontaneously. Nietzsche maintains 
that perfect knowledge kills action, and that action is possible 
only because perfect knowledge is impossible. Socrates is the 
enemy of free instinctual expression, a man with no sense either 
of individual or communal health. Just as theory builds an edifice 

m In addition to The Birth of Tragedy, see Musarion, 2:245-247, 3:190— 
193. 
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of lifeless and rigid abstractions, so does it lead to the lifeless 
and rigid institutions of the state, which deaden rather than re¬ 
flect the uniqueness of the “fatherland.” Finally the theoretical 
world view runs counter to the grain of man’s natural fear of 
death by its preoccupation with death; though optimistic it re¬ 
jects the life of man in this world in favor of an altogether 
illusory immortality. 

Nietzsche, however, does not and cannot commit himself to¬ 
tally to this line of argument. The optimism of the theoretical 
world view is not completely otherworldly, for even this world 
strikes the theoretical man as good because it is intelligible. Men 
who delight in the discovery of knowledge—or the quest for 
wisdom—are men who keep living; Nietzsche must and does 
admit that the theoretical world view is life-preserving, or at 
least that up to a certain historical moment it was. If the theoreti¬ 
cal world view is in the service of life, it appears that Nietzsche 
has lost his argument with Socrates. One might even argue that 
Nietzsche’s own world view ought to be condemned as hostile 
to life because it attempts to refute the theoretical world view 
and because it emphasizes the “terror and absurdity” of human 
existence. 

But not all forms of life are of equal value to Nietzsche. The 
Birth of Tragedy suggests that the tragic man is a higher type 
than the theoretical man. The tragic world view is in the service 
of the high forms of life; the theoretical world view is in the 
service of lower forms of life. Much of Nietzsche’s later thought 
is concerned with the attempt to articulate adequate standards 
of “high” and “low” without returning either to the mode or con¬ 
tent of previous philosophy. The Birth of Tragedy, however, lacks 
any sustained attempt in this direction. The substitute for such 
an endeavor is a historical argument. Nietzsche tries first to link 
Socrates to the decline of Greece and then to show that the 
theoretical world view has exhausted itself, having been shaken 
both from without and within. He thus judges both Socrates and 
Socratism by their consequences in history. The theoretical world 
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view is no longer in the service of life; Nietzsche’s cultural criti¬ 
cism of this time argues that it has come to stultify life. It is not 
so much refuted as transcended and incorporated; the new, . 
artist will be not another Aeschylus but a music-making So cratesA 

Nietzsche’s “impossible” book is of value because of the prob¬ 
lems it raises, problems with which Nietzsche never ceased to 
wrestle. With The Birth of Tragedy he begins his diagnosis of 
the total crisis of his time, though he is later to repudiate the 
book’s suggestions for a cure. He begins to see the need for an 
instinctual rejuvenation of modern man and a new protective 
horizon of myth, but he is too optimistic about the possibility 
of rejuvenation in any one country and about the ability of the 
arts (in the limited sense of the fine arts) to effect it. For exam¬ 
ple, it is hard to see how tragedy can provide the amount of 
metaphysical solace needed if the world is as Nietzsche de¬ 
scribes it. The crisis of Nietzsche’s time is a political one; Nie¬ 
tzsche’s political intention is already in evidence in his first book 
but is obscured by his aesthetic concerns. 

It would be inaccurate to say simply that in The Birth of 
Tragedy Nietzsche renders a correct diagnosis and mars it by 
suggesting a wrong cure, since even the diagnostic parts of the 
book are shrouded in ambiguities. Some of these ambiguities 
Nietzsche is to resolve in his later works; others remain to give 
his thought its unique tension. 

Similarly, Nietzsche’s image of Socrates in The Birth of Trag¬ 
edy contains both ambiguities later overcome and those that will 
remain, but of which he is aware, as his use of the phrase “the 
problem of Socrates” indicates. After his middle period Nietzsche 
returns to the Socrates in The Birth of Tragedy, a fateful and 
decisive figure who is responsible for making rationalism, which 
lowers man, the fate of the West. This image is clarified by the 
later Nietzsche; it is not repudiated. 

Such clarification is necessary. To begin with, in The Birth of 
Tragedy the relation of Socrates to Nietzsche s distinction be¬ 
tween the Apollinian and the Dionysian is not perfectly clear. 
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Again and again Socrates is described in terms suggesting he is 
an Apollinian; in some notes of the early period both Plato and 
Socrates are explicitiy referred to as Apollinian. 132 When Soc¬ 
rates is blamed for his opposition to the “noblest of humanity,” 
an articulation of what constitutes nobility is lacking. It is not 
perfectly clear whether Nietzsche is attacking theory as such 
or theory linked to teleology, nor is it clear what, according to 
Nietzsche, is the relation between theory and teleology. 

The early Nietzsche seems less appreciative than the later 
Nietzsche of the awareness of Socrates and/or Plato. The por¬ 
trait in The Birth of Tragedy is at times of a naive Socrates; in 
the 1886 preface, however, Nietzsche calls him the secretive 
ironist. I do not wish to imply by this that Nietzsche ever did full 
justice to Socrates, and the question must be asked whether 
Nietzsche’s case against Socrates ever overcomes certain objec¬ 
tions that can legitimately be made on the basis of The Birth of 
Tragedy. There Ni etzsche fails to show why reason is unable to 
understand the irrational. He is insufficiently sensitive to. the 
differences between the classical conception of reason and later, 
more limited and denuded conceptions of reason. Similarly he 
pays insufficient heed to the differences between a classical sci¬ 
ence which attempts to understand nature and a modem science 
which attempts to master it. Finally, Nietzsche’s history of the 
West in The Birth of Tragedy is too sketchy to prove his thesis 
that the whole of history of modern philosophy—even of mo¬ 
dernity itself—is already inherent in the Socratic project. 

Nietzsche himself points to one reason why Socrates is a prob¬ 
lem for him: Nietzsche is close to Socrates. That closeness is 
evident in The Birth of Tragedy. According to Nietzsche, Soc¬ 
rates attempts to correct human existence, and Nietzsche’s first 
book ends as a call to action. Socrates is labeled an optimist, and 
Nietzsche’s book ends with an optimistic belief in the revitaliza¬ 
tion of Germany. Finally, Nietzsche did not sing, as in 1886 he 
said he should have done, but wrote a philosophical book against 

“ ! See, for example, Musarion, 3.T90, 212. 
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the philosopher Socrates. In some way, then, that deserves at¬ 
tention, Nietzsche must have believed in the legitimacy of cer¬ 
tain kinds of non-Socratic philosophy. 

The Artist Philosopher 

The young Nietzsche quarrels with Socrates and Socratism but 
does not argue for a blanket rejection of philosophy. He obvi¬ 
ously does not condemn his own philosophizing, and he admires 
the pre-Socratics. 

Nietzsche sometimes refers to the philosopher as “a physician 
of culture.” His own philosophy is both a diagnosis of the sick¬ 
ness of the culture of his time and the prescription for a cure. 
The culture is sick because it lacks the foundation of great art, 
and “it has proved impossible to build a culture on knowledge.” 
The philosopher is needed to restore art; in working for such a 
restoration he uses science, but only as a means. 

Such a philosopher is also called “the last philosopher” by 
Nietzsche. 133 Thus he seems to prepare for a time when art 
will render philosophy superfluous, and he seems to use philoso¬ 
phy against philosophy. His justification lies in his countering the 
culture-corroding influence of previous philosophy, of Socratism. 

At this point it appears that according to Nietzsche philosophy 
is good for bad cultures and bad, or at least unnecessary, for 
good cultures: the healthy are not in need of physicians. But 
when one remembers that Nietzsche distinguishes between So- 
cratic philosophy and pre-Socratic philosophy, and that he is in¬ 
terested not only in the effect of the philosopher on culture but 
also in the effect of culture on the philosopher, one is compelled 
to go further. By speaking of the last philosopher, Nietzsche may 
be speaking of the last philosopher to travel the road set by 
Socrates and the tradition the latter engendered. Such a philoso¬ 
pher may prepare for the rebirth of the artist-philosopher. 

According to Nietzsche, the philosopher not only affects the 
culture of his time; he also reflects it. A sick culture may produce 

133 Musarion, 6:3, 12, 20, 31, 65. 
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sick philosophy that increases the sickness of the culture—a case 
of the sick ministering to the sick. A healthy culture may have 
no philosophy at all to speak of; as an example, Nietzsche cites 
the Romans at their height. There is, for him, only one example 
of a healthy culture producing philosophy, and that is the culture 
of the Greeks prior to Socrates. The pre-Socratics were physi¬ 
cians in the sense that they guarded their culture against illness 
and acted to preserve its health. By being the physicians of a 
healthy culture and by providing an alternative to Socratic 
philosophy, they provide both a justification and a model for 
philosophy as such. 134 

In the tragic age of the sixth and fifth centuries the Greeks 
justified philosophy by demonstrating that it could be an integral 
part of a healthy culture. Pre-Socratic philosophy is not justified 
by the truth of its various systems, because philosophical systems 
are true only to their founders. The fact that they are all subjec¬ 
tive does not, however, mean that they are all of equal value. 
A philosophy conditioned by healthy life is superior to one pro¬ 
duced by sick life. Pre-Socratic philosophy in general is the 
product of healthy life; in particular it is the expression of mag¬ 
nificent individuals. Their doctrines may be refutable, but the 
genius of which they are expressions is not. 

The pre-Socratics were, to repeat, physicians of a healthy cul¬ 
ture. Nietzsche goes as far as calling their philosophy the philoso¬ 
phy of statesmen, and remarks that this statesman-like quality 
constitutes the greatest difference between the “older and the 


“‘The above paragraph is based on sections 1 and 2 of Nietzsche’s 
Die Philosophic in tragischen Zeitalter der Griechen (Philosophy in the 
Tragic Era of the Greeks), Werke, 3:353-360. In this section I will rely 
heavily on this book, on which Nietzsche worked in the early 1870’s. He 
never completed it and therefore did not publish it. Werke includes the 
“completed” portions of the book, which cover the pre-Socratic from Thales 
through Anaxagoras. There are in existence notes for additional sections, but 
they are quite fragmentary. For my translations from this work I have used 
the translation by Marianne Cowan in a Gateway edition of the book 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1962). 
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post-Socratic” philosophy. 135 A healthy culture needs physicians 
because it is an endangered culture. It is healthy not because it 
is not threatened but because it can deal with and overcome 
what threatens it. Thus the pre-Socratic philosophers are evi¬ 
dence of the great dangers faced by Greek culture: myth 
as an excuse for the absence of thinking, an attitude of feminine 
contentment toward life, cruelty in battle and strife, lying and 
deception, pliancy, and exaggerated sociability. They point to 
these dangers by their battle against them, and they also illus¬ 
trate the life-force of Greek culture, which was able to produce 
its own correctives. 

The tensions with which the philosopher can help a culture 
deal are far from being merely external to him; they are magnified 
within him. Thus in cultures and individuals there is a funda¬ 
mental tension between the life-drive and the knowledge-drive, 
and this tension reaches its height in the pre-Socratic philoso¬ 
phers. By yoking these two drives, these philosophers have dis¬ 
covered and illuminated the most beautiful possibilities of life; 
merely to hear of these possibilities brings happiness, strength, 
and light to posterity. In their persons, the pre-Socratic philoso¬ 
phers from Thales to Democritus show an overcoming of the 
tensions to which Greek culture as a whole succumbed. They 
are teachers by example; they are of such magnitude that one 
can go beyond saying that Greek culture justified philosophy. A 
culture is justified by the men of genius it produces, by its finest 
flowers: the pre-Socratic philosophers justified Greek culture. 130 

Nietzsche’s comments on Thales, the first philosopher, illus¬ 
trate the philosopher’s way of dealing with these tensions, and 
also serve to distinguish the philosopher from other human types. 
Nietzsche discusses the doctrine that “all is water,” which is im¬ 
puted to Thales. It is a significant utterance, its surface silliness 
notwithstanding. First of all, it is a statement about the origin of 

“TfotU, 3:336. 

130 lbid., 3:345-347. Also see Richard Oehler, Friedrich Nietzsche und 
die Vorsokratiker (Leipzig: Diirr’sche Buchhandlung, 1904), pp. 50-53. 
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things. The origin of things is usually “explained” by myths, and 
myths are the products of art and religion. Now according to 
Nietzsche myths are vital to the well-being of a society, providing 
a protective horizon for it. In the present context myths can be 
seen as the triumph of the drive to life over the drive to knowl¬ 
edge. They are life-serving, but the life they serve is not neces¬ 
sarily human life at its highest. The sentence “all is water is a 
statement about the origin of things without recourse to myth 
or fable. In the person of Thales the scientific man triumphs over 
the mythical man. 137 Nietzsche calls Thales a natural scientist 
( Naturforscher); in opposition to allegorical, mythical, anthro¬ 
pomorphic explanations of the origin of things, Thales begins to 
believe in nature, and his explanation pays at least some attention 
to empirical reality. But the victory of science over myth is an 
ambiguous one. Science assaults myth without being able to pro¬ 
vide a substitute for it. The triumph of science represents the 
unleashing of the knowledge-drive, but the unchecked urge to 
know is degrading. The philosopher is needed to harness the 
knowledge drive, 138 for science must be transcended by philoso¬ 
phy, knowledge by wisdom. 

By stating that “all is water,” Thales goes beyond science and 
expresses the fundamental philosophical thought that all is one. 
This is a metaphysical conviction whose origin is in a mystical 
intuition. Philosophy is this conviction, plus the attempt to ex¬ 
press and formulate it adequately. Bather than negating science, 
philosophy transcends it, taking into consideration such empiri¬ 
cal knowledge as is available and going beyond this knowledge 
to assertions no longer demonstrable or refutable. Nietzsche 
speaks of this transcendence as a leap. Science does not know 
how to leap; it is heavy-footed, tied to the limits of experience, 
propelled by calculating understanding, the rules of demonstra¬ 
tion, the caution of reflection, and the demands of logic. The 
philosopher is impelled by a nonlogical drive, by imagination 

™Werke, 3:347. 

ns M usarion, 6:6, 7,11. 
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and phantasy, by powers alien to the scientist. The scientist 
wants to know everything, but the philosopher wants to know 
only the highest things. He not only seeks the highest things, 
he also legislates canons for distinguishing the highest from the 
lowest things. For the philosopher, science is the means to an 
end beyond science. The philosopher’s ends are the same as 
those of the dramatic artist. The former tries to express his in¬ 
tuition through the use of concepts, logic, dialectical thinking, 
and scientific reflection; the latter through words, music, and 
verse. They share the same vision and the struggle to express it 
adequately by inadequate means . 139 

Thales displays many of the characteristics that Nietzsche as¬ 
signs to the pre-Socratic philosophers as a group , 140 characteris¬ 
tics that distinguish the group from Socrates and his successors. 
First of all, Nietzsche emphasizes that pre-Socratic philosophy 
is closely tied, and deeply related, to art. Thus Nietzsche writes 
of the philosophy of Heraclitus: 

Only the aesthetic man views the world thus, the man who has experi¬ 
enced in the artist and in the origin of the art-work how the struggle 
of the many can yet carry in itself law and right, how the artist stands 
contemplatively above and actively within the art-work, how necessity 
and play, tension [Widerstreit] and harmony must combine to create 
the art-work. 141 

Of the philosophy of Anaxagoras, Nietzsche writes: 

The Anaxagorean spirit is an artist; he is the most tremendous genius 
of mechanics and architecture, creating with the simplest means the 
most impressive forms and paths . . . but always out of that irrational 

130 The previous two paragraphs have drawn heavily on sections 2 and 3 
of Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, Werke, 3:361—365. 

1<0 I cannot do justice here to the individual differences among the group. 
Suffice it to say that for Nietzsche Parmenides is the most untypical, most 
un-Greek of the pre-Socratic philosophers. In a way he is the Socrates of 
the pre-Socratics; his philosophizing marks a great decline from the peak 
which is Heraclitus. For Nietzsche’s discussion of Parmenides see ibid,., 

3:381-395. 
ia Ihid., 3:377. 
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free random choosing that lies in the depth of the artist. It is as if 
Anaxagoras pointed to Phidias and, in the face of that enormous art¬ 
work, the cosmos, proclaimed, as he would before the Parthenon, 
“Becoming is not a moral but an aesthetic phenomenon.” 142 

This statement points to a second common characteristic of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers. As a rule they neither interpret 
the world morally, nor do they examine and seek to affect the 
instinctual ground of Greek morality. Cosmologists rather than 
moralists, they preserve the ethical horizon within which the 
vitality of the Greek culture can function. 

Third, their philosophizing is characterized by a kind of pris¬ 
tine open-mindedness ( Unbefangenheit ). They may fight against 
myth, but their thinking ends in a vision of the whole which, 
like myth, is beyond empirical verification and beyond the point 
that plodding logical thinking can reach. Nietzsche characterizes 
their thinking as luminous and illuminating, as imaginative and 
intuitive; at a certain point their thought takes wing; it soars . 143 

Heraclitus best exemplifies the above qualities and for Nietzsche 
he is the greatest of the pre-Socratic philosophers. Nietzsche’s im¬ 
age of Heraclitus not only contrasts sharply with his image of 
Socrates; it is close to his later image of Zarathustra, which, in 
turn, is to a large extent a self-idealization. 

In Philosophy in the Tragic Era of the Greeks Nietzsche be¬ 
gins his discussion of the philosophy of Heraclitus by comparing 
the latter’s thought to a divine stroke of lightning. From an in¬ 
tuitive perception of the lawfulness and justice of the world of 
becoming, Heraclitus proceeds to deny that there is being as 
distinguished from becoming. 

Heraclitus is the very opposite of the rationalistic philosopher: 

Heraclitus has as his regal possession the highest power of intuitive 
representation [ Vorstellung ]. Toward the other kind of representation, 
which is accomplished with concepts and logical combinations, that is 
toward reason, he shows himself cool, insensitive, even hostile, and 

142 Ibid., 3:410. Also see Oehler, Friedrich Nietzsche und die Vorso- 
kratiker, pp. 39-42. 

148 See, Werke, 3:365, 367, 383, 385. 
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seems to feel pleasure when he can contradict it with an intuitively 
won truth; and this he does in sentences like “all has at all times the 
opposite in itself” so unabashedly that Aristotle accuses him of the 
highest crime before the tribunal of reason: to have sinned against 
the principle of contradiction . 144 

Heraclitus’ intuitive representation of eternal becoming and of 
the total impermanence of everything real is a terrible and para- 
ly z ing one. Heraclitus’ greatness is similar to that of the tragic 
artist, who can look at the terror and absurdity of existence and 
transfigure it. Heraclitus does not merely describe the world as 
flux; he affirms it. For him, the world is the game of Zeus, the 
game of fire with itself. 

The philosophy of Heraclitus is implicitly contrasted with 
that of Socrates. Heraclitus’ philosophy does not lead to an ethic 
of moral imperatives, for it views man as a completely unfree 
necessity. Moreover, it deprecates human reason. Logos exists in 
the world but not necessarily in man, who is essentially irra¬ 
tional. Man does not occupy a privileged position in nature, and 
there is no obligation for him to know the logos. Such a philoso¬ 
phy is not only opposed to that of Socrates, but bears a strong 
affinity to the philosophy of Nietzsche . 145 

In Philosophy in the Tragic Era of the Greeks, however, Nie¬ 
tzsche is more concerned with the personality of philosophers than 
with their philosophy. In this respect, too, Heraclitus, the weep¬ 
ing philosopher, differs sharply from Socrates. Nietzsche de¬ 
scribes Heraclitus as a man of great pride who lives in solitude: 
“To walk alone along the street belongs to the essence of the 
philosopher .” 146 Like Empedocles and Pythagoras he treats 

ui lbid., 3:370. 

14B A fruitful comparison could be made between Nietzsche s exposition 
of Heraclitus’ philosophy in sections 6 and 7 of his Philosophy in the Tragic 
Era of the Greeks (ibid., 3:373-379), and numerous passages in Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra. Especially striking are the end of the chapter Of the Three 
Metamorphoses” (ibid., 2:291-292), and the chapter “Of the Tarantulas” 
(ibid., 2:356-359). 

'“Ibid., 3:379. 
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himself with a superhuman esteem, almost with a religious awe. 
Empedocles and Pythagoras, however, were tied by pity to the 
lot of other men; Heraclitus is beyond all human things. In 
every word, he expresses the pride and majesty of a truth grasped 
by intuition and not attained by logic. In Sibylline rapture he 
gazes but does not peer; he knows but does not calculate. 147 

I have drawn on Nietzsche’s discussion of the pre-Socratics in 
order to sketch Nietzsche’s alternative to Socrates and Socratism. 
I have compared and contrasted his image of Socrates in The 
Birth of Tragedy with his image of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
mainly in his unfinished, posthumously published Philosophy in 
the Tragic Era of the Greeks. The finished portions of the latter 
work and also fragmentary notes make it clear that Nietzsche 
intended to include Socrates in the group of philosophers he 
discussed. Since he did not fulfill his intention, however, I have 
been compelled to “arrange” a confrontation between Socrates 
and the pre-Socratics. My tacit assumption has been that if Nie¬ 
tzsche himself had explicitly compared Socrates with the pre- 
Socratics, Socrates would have fared badly. 

The image of Socrates in The Birth of Tragedy is ambiguous 
enough to permit the making of a case for Nietzsche’s admira¬ 
tion of Socrates. In Chapter 1, I gave a summary of this case 
as Kaufmann has presented it. Kaufmann does not ignore Nie¬ 
tzsche’s Philosophy in the Tragic Era of the Greeks but uses it to 
further his case. He points out correctly that near the beginning 
of the book Nietzsche writes that he will speak of the pre- 
Platonic philosophers as a group that belongs together, just as he 
gave lectures on the pre-Platonic philosophers. 148 

A single mention of the term “pre-Platonic” in Philosophy in 
the Tragic Era of the Greeks is, however, hardly decisive. It is 
to be remembered that in sketches and notes during this period 

147 The above presentation of Heraclitus has been drawn from ibid., 
3:369-381. Also see Oehler, Friedrich Nietzsche und die Vorsokratiker pp 
62-72. 

148 Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 335-340. 
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Nietzsche often speaks of the pre-Socratics. He writes that “Soc¬ 
rates throws the whole thing over”; of “what differentiates the 
pre-Socratics from the post-Socratics”; and he speaks of the series 
of philosophers beginning with Thales and ending with Democ¬ 
ritus who are to be contrasted with Socrates . 149 

None of this evidence disposes of the problem of the intended 
inclusion of Socrates in the group of philosophers Nietzsche pro¬ 
posed to describe. Here, indeed, Kaufmann is on firmer ground, 
if only because it can be argued that any generalizations Nie¬ 
tzsche makes about the group can be applied to Socrates. Such 
an argument is to some extent valid, but it would permit one at 
best to speak of Nietzsche’s ambiguity toward Socrates, not of 
his admiration of Socrates. What is more, one can admire a group 
as a whole without admiring every member of it, or one can 
admire a member of a group only to the extent that he shares the 
qualities of the group in which he is included. That Nietzsche’s 
general praise of the group cannot be transferred mechani¬ 
cally to every member of the group is made clear by his discus¬ 
sion of Parmenides, which occurs in the completed section of 
the book. Nietzsche’s primary intention in including Socrates, 
moreover, is relatively clear, and has nothing to do with his ad¬ 
miration of Socrates. He is concerned with the personality of 
philosophers, and from Thales through Socrates he finds pure 
character types; Plato was already a “mixed character.” 

Finally, it is to be remembered that Socrates represented to 
Nietzsche the vortex and turning point of history, and therefore 
of the history of philosophy as well. As a pivotal figure he quite 
naturally partakes of the old and the new; he may indeed be 
the last of the old philosophers as well as the first of the new. 
Nietzsche’s fragmentary notes about Socrates help to clarify this 
notion of Socrates as a turning-point. 

These notes maintain, first, that in post-Socratic philosophy 
there is a schism between art and philosophy, because this 


™Werke, 3:336. 337, 345-346. 
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philosophy is so decisively influenced by Socrates at the expense 
of the pre-Socratics . 1B0 

Second, Socrates marks a turning point in the history of science 
and in the relationship of science to philosophy. Nietzsche de¬ 
scribes Socrates both as a scientist who as such is alien to the 
Greeks 151 and as having harmed or even destroyed science . 152 
There is no contradiction if one distinguishes between an old 
pre-Socratic science and a new post-Socratic science. The old 
science is exemplified by the atomism of Democritus, which is 
compatible with the tragic world view but incompatible with 
Socrates’ teleological understanding of nature. The new science, 
which is alien to the Greeks and which is Socratic, completely 
liberates man’s knowledge-drive and is on the way to becoming 
autonomous . 153 

Third, Socrates is a pivotal figure in the history of philosophy 
in a more limited sense. To Socrates philosophy is still a way of 
life, but his influence acts to professionalize philosophy; his pu¬ 
pils found schools. Socrates himself did not write. This places 
him with his predecessors, who either did not write at all or 
wrote little. The influence of Socrates leads to philosophic writ¬ 
ing, which means that philosophy begins to understand itself as 
a less exalted and more pedestrian activity than it had been 
before Socrates . 154 

Before Socrates, philosophy was an integral part of Greek cul¬ 
ture; after him it becomes accidental or peripheral. In this respect, 
too, Socrates marks a turning point. 

By stressing that for Nietzsche Socrates marks a turning 
point in various ways, I do not mean to suggest that according 
to Nietzsche Socrates is the sole cause for the decline of Greece. 

lw> Musarion, 3:252; 4:143. 

ia Ibid., V, 245-251. 

“Wer/ce, 3:333, 340. 

IK There are a great number of fragmentary comments by Nietzsche 
on Democritus. For those which are relevant to his image of Socrates see 
HKG, 3:328, 333, 336, 345, 347-348, 4:42, 44, 48, 75-76, 78, 98. 

™Musarion, 4:276-280; V, 43-64, 72. 
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At times Nietzsche thinks of Socrates as the symptom rather 
than the cause of Greek decline. Nor is pre-Socratic Greece 
understood by Nietzsche as a model of perfection, for “the 
Greeks did not accomplish their best.” 155 Even for the young 
Nietzsche, modem man’s task is to go beyond the Greeks. 

™Werke, 3:342. 


3. Nietzsche’s View of Socrates, 
from Untimely Considerations 
to The Gay Science 


After completing The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche wrote sev¬ 
eral books in which his view of Socrates was not of central sig¬ 
nificance. I will, nevertheless, examine Nietzsche’s explicit refer¬ 
ences in them to Socrates and Socratism. In addition I will discuss 
some aspects of Nietzsche’s thought—especially in the second 
of his Untimely Considerations— that are directly relevant to 
Nietzsche’s image of Socrates even though they contain no direct 
reference to it. 

Untimely Considerations 

Nietzsche’s second book, Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen ( Un¬ 
timely Considerations— better known in English as Thoughts out 
of Season ), consists of four essays he published separately be¬ 
tween 1873 and 1876. 1 In each of them, Nietzsche acts as “the 
physician of culture” who diagnoses the ills of his time and 
searches for a cure. 

The first essay is entitled David Strauss, der Bekenner und 
der Schriftsteller (David Strauss, the Confessor and the Writer). 
It contains no mention of Socrates, but it does address itself to 
the crisis of modem culture, which Nietzsche had called “So- 

! An English translation by A. M. Ludovici and Adrian Collins can be 
found in vols. 4 and 5 of The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
edited by Oscar Levy, 18 vols. (Edinburgh and London: T. N. Foulis, 
1909-1913). That edition is out of print and the translations as well as 
scholarly apparatus leave much to be desired, but a number of Nietzsche’s 
works are translated nowhere else. It will hereafter be referred to as Levy. 
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cratic culture” in The Birth of Tragedy. More specifically, Nie¬ 
tzsche is here concerned with the aridity of the German cultural 
scene after the Franco-Prussian War. Defining culture as “the 
unity of artistic style in all the expressions of life of a people,” 
he maintains that Germany has no culture worthy of the name, 
but rather a systematized nonculture. Unaware of this distressing 
state of affairs, educated Germans are full of shallow content¬ 
ment. They are culture-philistines (Bildungsphilister ), uncul¬ 
tured men living under the delusion that they are cultured and 
that theirs is the best of times. 

David Strauss and his book The Old and the New Faith pro¬ 
vide Nietzsche with a specific and telling example of cultural 
philistinism. Nietzsche mockingly refers to Strauss as a founder 
of the religion of the future, and he ridicules the “new faith.” It 
has a low and vulgar idea of “heaven”; it engenders only spurious 
enthusiasm; and instead of filling the faithful with courage, it 
makes them arrogant and immodest. According to Nietzsche, 
the “new faith” is the shallow product of a shallow rationalism. 
Strauss swears by reason, but since he has not understood Kant’s 
and Schopenhauer’s critiques of reason, he is doomed to a vulgar 
optimism. A believer in the power and beneficence of modem 
science who hails the achievements of Darwin, Strauss has nei¬ 
ther the courage nor the integrity to face the consequences of 
scientific knowledge; he is unwilling or unable to construct a 
morality in harmony with the picture of the world presented by 
modern science. What is more, Strauss is an inartistic man; the 
“new faith” is propagated in a book utterly devoid of aesthetic 
value. 

Nietzsche does not, of course, attempt to portray Strauss as a 
latter-day Socrates, 2 but he does depict him as the symptom and 
product of a culture for which Socrates is partly responsible. He 

’Strauss is at best one of the epigoni of Socrates who are vastly inferior 
to their distinguished precursor. After Wilamowitz had written that he 
would like to be worthy of Nietzsche’s term of abuse, “Socratic man,” 
Rohde replied that Wilamowitz was unworthy of the title because Nietzsche 
reserved it for the “noblest opponent” of artistic culture. See Streit, pp. 
30, 75. 
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repeatedly charges German culture—or ‘ nonculture”—with what, 
in the light of his first book, one might call Socratic deficiencies. 
Thus he deplores the triumph of the critical over the creative 
spirit, the reign of shallow optimism, and above all the pursuit 
of knowledge without direction or regard for the needs of noble 
life. 

The title of the second essay of Untimely Considerations is 
Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie fur das Lehen (Of the 
Use and Disadvantage of History for Life, better known in 
English as The Use and Abuse of History). It was published in 
1874. In the essay, Socrates is referred to once in passing, in the 
context of Nietzsche’s examination of modem man’s claim that 
he is more just than men of previous times. Denying this claim, 
Nietzsche notes with approval that Socrates thought it close to 
madness to imagine himself in the possession of a virtue one 
did not in fact possess. 3 

The reference to Socrates occurs in a section of the essay de¬ 
voted to Nietzsche’s critique of historical objectivity. That cri¬ 
tique, as well as the argument of which it is a part, must be 
analyzed, for it is deeply relevant to Nietzsche’s view of Socrates. 

The essay is a critique of a specific “fault and defect” of the 
time, historicism, which Nietzsche calls the historical movement, 
the historical trend, or the historical sense. As such it is also 
Nietzsche’s confrontation with, and criticism of, Hegel. Against 
Hegel’s doctrine that the historical process is a rational one which 
in Hegel’s time has ended in an absolute moment at the zenith, 
Nietzsche asserts that the historical process neither is nor can 
be finished, that the completion of history is not only impossible 
but undesirable because it would lead to man’s degeneration, 
and that history is full of madness, blindness, and injustice. 

Nietzsche thus appears simply to effect a return to the view- 

8 Werke, 1:243. In the following comments on that essay I have made 
use of parts of my article on the political philosophy of Nietzsche which 
appears in History of Political Philosophy, ed. Leo Strauss and Joseph 
Cropsey (Chicago: Rand McNally, 2d edition, 1972). 
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point of classical philosophy, which considers history a realm of 
chance rather than a dimension of meaning. However, closer 
analysis will show that Nietzsche does not deny the essential 
premise of historicism and that his criticism of Hegel is based 
on a crucial area of agreement with the latter. 

The essay begins with a consideration of the life of animals, 
which forget each moment as soon as it passes. To live entirely in 
the present, without memory of the past, is to live unhistorically. 
Man, who remembers the past and cannot escape from it, lives 
historically; he sulfers from the awareness of the past and the 
passing of time, if only because it brings with it the awareness 
that he is an imperfectible imperfection. Happiness depends on 
the ability to forget, to surrender completely to the present. A 
man who could forget nothing would be a totally unhappy man, 
for he would see only flux and change and would have no fixed 
points by which to take his bearings. 

On the other hand, without a memory of the past, man would 
not be man. Moreover, it is only by developing his historical sense 
and by virtue of his power of turning the past to the uses of the 
present that man rises above other animals to become man. His 
task, therefore, is to find that balance between remembering and 
forgetting which is most conducive to his life as man. The degree 
and limits of man’s memory of the past must be fixed by the 
extent to which he can absorb or incorporate the past. A healthy 
organism is one that assimilates only as much of the past as it 
can digest; the rest it ignores. Tire dividing line between the 
historical and the unhistorical is the organism’s horizon. Ac¬ 
cording to Nietzsche, “This is a universal law: a living thing can 
only be healthy, strong, and productive within a horizon.” 4 

Man’s horizon is constituted by his fundamental set of assump¬ 
tions about all things, by what he considers the absolute truth, 
which he cannot question. His historical knowledge must be sur¬ 
rounded by an unhistorical atmosphere which limits that knowl¬ 
edge. The proper sphere of history lies within and under the 

*Werke, 1:214. 
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unhistorical atmosphere, which must envelop man if he is to 
endure. Thus Nietzsche admits that there are uses as well as 
abuses of history. He speaks of three kinds of history that can 
serve life. “Monumental” history provides the man of action with 
models of greatness by its depiction of the great men and events 
of the past. “Antiquarian” history addresses itself to the pre¬ 
serving and revering element in man, imbuing him with a salu¬ 
tary love for tradition. “Critical” history brings to light injustices 
surviving from the past so that they can be abolished in the 
interests of the present. 

Nietzsche, however, being much more concerned with the 
abuses than the uses of history, is quick to point out how easy 
it is to abuse even the above-mentioned kinds of history. Monu¬ 
mental history’s models of past greatness can be erected to hinder 
the emergence of present greatness. The reverence for the past 
which antiquarian history fosters can act to stultify the present. 
The danger always exists that critical history will uproot more 
of the past than deserves to be uprooted. Moreover, the efficacy 
of each kind of history is inseparable from its blindness to the 
whole truth. Monumental history is partially blind to the condi¬ 
tions needed for the emergence of greatness; it leads men to the 
dubious conclusion that greatness is possible in the present sim¬ 
ply because it was possible in the past. In its cultivation of a 
sweeping reverence for the past, antiquarian history is neces¬ 
sarily indiscriminate and praises aspects of the past unworthy of 
praise. Critical history fails to understand the extent to which 
men are the products of the very past they seek to condemn. 
In short, the uses of the past for the present depend upon a 
violation of the truth about the past. Useful history cannot be 
scientific history. 5 

Science, along with the demand that history become a science, 
disrupts the proper relation between history and life. Historical 

^Nietzsche’s discussion of the three kinds of history occurs in secs. 2 
and 3 of the essay, ibid., 1:219—230. Only two of the ten sections of the 
essay are devoted to the uses of history for life. 
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science is motivated by the desire to know rather than to serve 
life, and it forces on man more historical knowledge than he can 
absorb or digest. At this point history no longer serves life but 
disrupts it. 

Nietzsche presents tire reader with a catalogue of calamities 
resulting from an excess of history. One of these is that men, 
confronted with a spectacle of history so vast that it becomes 
meaningless for them, come to think of themselves as epigoni, 
late arrivals for whom there is nothing left to do. If Hegel were 
right, if history were finished, modern men would indeed be 
epigoni. He is wrong, but the very belief that he is right makes 
men act as if they were epigoni. Believing that there is nothing 
more to do, such men are bound to degenerate, for what is 
best in man is his aspiration. 

But neither the assertion that the historical process is finished 
nor the assertion that it is rational is the most fundamental prem¬ 
ise of historicism. Historicism asserts the overwhelming impor¬ 
tance of history, and the impossibility of transcending the his¬ 
torical process. Nietzsche’s acceptance of this assertion of the 
omnipotence of history constitutes the crucial area of his agree¬ 
ment with Hegel. The calamities Nietzsche attributes to exces¬ 
sive historical knowledge can be summarized by saying that it 
destroys man’s horizon, but Nietzsche believes that man as 
man has no permanent horizon. Men’s fundamental assumptions 
about things are unevident, unsupported, historically variable, 
and historically determined. Neither eternal things nor eternal 
truths exist; there are only flux and change, which Nietzsche 
calls the finality of becoming. Although doctrines asserting the 
finality of becoming are true, they are fatal. History, the science 
of universal becoming, is true but deadly. 6 

If human life can thrive only within a horizon which men be¬ 
lieve to be the absolute truth, but which is in reality merely one 
of many possible horizons, it follows that life is in need of illu¬ 
sions and that truth, which exposes a given horizon as a mere 

6 See ibid., 1:212-213, 272. 
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horizon, is deadly. A conflict between truth and life, or between 
wisdom and life is, then, unavoidable. In such a conflict, accord¬ 
ing to Nietzsche, one must choose the side of life: life without 
wisdom is possible, but wisdom without life is impossible. 

To choose life over truth is not feasible, however, for it is im¬ 
possible to accept the illusions demanded by life if they are 
known to be illusions. Myths are useful only so long as they are 
mistaken for the truth. A man’s horizon is his most comprehen¬ 
sive myth, and it enables him to live because he thinks of it as 
the truth. To see a horizon as a horizon is to be beyond that 
horizon. At the very least, the continued acceptance of a dis¬ 
credited horizon would involve man in a degrading self-decep¬ 
tion, and Nietzsche is concerned with the ennoblement of man. 
The tension between wisdom and life, cannot be resolved by the 
preference for life. An impasse has been reached. 

Yet Nietzsche’s essay on history ends on a note of hope, as¬ 
serting a hannony between life and wisdom. After historicism’s 
exposure of the arbitrary character of all human horizons man 
is subjected to “the hopeless waves of an infinite skepticism,” but 
Nietzsche professes to sight land: man can recover from “the 
malady of history.” 7 Such a recovery is possible only if his- 
toricism is disproved or at least shown to be less than the whole 
truth. Tentatively in this essay, and more comprehensively in 
later writings, Nietzsche attempts to overcome and transcend 
the historicist insight. What begins as the questioning of the 
objective truth of historicism ends as the questioning of the very 
possibility of objective, theoretical truth. 

According to Nietzsche, the kind of history culminating in 
historicism is history that understands itself as scientific and ob¬ 
jective. Historicism is a theoretical assertion based upon an 
examination of historical phenomena. Nietzsche, however, ques¬ 
tions whether historical phenomena can be understood by objec¬ 
tive and scientific history and historians; he doubts whether 
history will yield its secrets to disinterested, theoretical inquiry. 

'Ibid,., 1:276, 281. 
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History is made by historical actors, by great men, by dedicated 
men who have a commitment to a cause. Such men act within a 
horizon of commitment, unhistorically believing in the absolute 
validity of their endeavors. The great men of history are the 
great creators who face the future and dedicate themselves to 
that which is to be. The greatest creators are those who create 
horizons within which future generations will live. They create 
those horizons unconsciously and under the illusion that they 
are merely discovering truth. All horizons hitherto created by 
man had in common a belief in an absolute truth, which cannot 
be created but may be discovered. 

Objective history stands or falls by its fidelity to its object, by 
its ability to depict the past as it really was. Nietzsche quotes 
with approval the old maxim that like can only be understood 
by like. Only committed men, creators who face the future, can 
understand the creations of the future-directed and committed 
men of the past. “The language of the past is always oracular. 
You will only understand it as builders of the future who know 
the present.” 8 The objective historian, who is neither a creative 
nor a future-directed man, may establish the date of Michel¬ 
angelo’s birth, but only an artist can understand Michelangelo. 

The objective historian fancies that he does not interpret the 
past but only describes it. According to Nietzsche, however, an 
illusion lurks in the very word “objectivity.” Any statement about 
facts is already an interpretation of facts. The very selection of 
data from an infinity of data is already an interpretation. Ulti¬ 
mately, then, man has no choice between objective and subjec¬ 
tive history but only a choice between a noble, rich interpreta¬ 
tion of the past and a base, impoverished interpretation of the 
past. 9 

Thus Nietzsche does not deny the validity of the historical in¬ 
sight that horizons are the creations of men. Instead, he attacks 
historicism as a particular interpretation of that insight, and he 

“Ibid., 1:250. 
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attempts to transcend its apparent deadliness by interpreting it 
nobly. It may be a fact that the values by which men have lived 
have been their own creations, or fictions, but it is an ambiguous 
fact. Nietzsche tends to view this insight as a revelation of 
man’s creativity and therefore of his power. Man is revealed as 
the animal who is able to create horizons. By virtue of his new 
knowledge of creativity man is now, for the first time, in a posi¬ 
tion to create his horizons consciously. The possibility arises that 
a consciously created horizon would be the most glorious horizon 
yet created by man. 

In the second essay of Nietzsche’s Untimely Considerations 
Nietzsche only hints at the possibility of such a solution, and the 
questions raised by those hints are not resolved in that essay. If 
horizons are the creations of men, can there not be in principle 
as many different horizons as men? If horizons are free projects, 
on what basis is one to choose the kind of a horizon to create or 
adopt? One must turn to Nietzsche’s later work to see how 
he deals with such questions, but with an appreciation of the 
importance he attaches to the historical process. Thus Nietzsche’s 
next book, the first of his so-called middle period, Mensch- 
liches, Allzumenschliches (Human, All-too Human), begins by 
criticizing traditional philosophy for its lack of the historical 
sense. 10 

Nietzsche’s critique of historicism is relevant to the image of 
Socrates because, to begin with, both the study of Socrates and 
Socratism in The Birth of Tragedy and that of historicism in the 
essay under consideration are studies in degeneration. Nietzsche’s 
own comments on these works in Ecce Homo point to a similarity: 
in the former Socrates is “recognized for the first time as a typical 

10 Aphorisms 1 and 2. For the sake of convenience, and in order to 
follow customary procedure, I will cite references to Nietzsche’s aphoristic 
books by referring to the number of the aphorisms. An English translation 
by Helen Zimmem and Paul V. Cohn can be found in vols. 6 and 7 of the 
Levy edition. 
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decadent, in the latter the 'historical sense” of which the nine¬ 
teenth century is proud is “recognized for the first time as sickness, 
as a typical sign of decay.” 11 Moreover, Nietzsche’s conception 
of health is the same in both writings: health as instinctual vitality 
and harmony is contrasted with instinctual dissolution; the active 
and creative life is contrasted with the theoretical and critical life. 

It is tempting to say that Nietzsche equates Socratism and 
historicism. This, however, cannot be true because of the im¬ 
mense substantive differences between them, of which Nie¬ 
tzsche is obviously aware. Historicism proclaims the sovereignty 
of becoming, whereas Socrates and Socratism can be said to pro¬ 
claim the sovereignty of being. Historicism understands horizons 
as creations. The Socratic or Platonic equivalent of “horizon” is 
the cave, but according to Plato’s Socrates it is in principle pos¬ 
sible to leave the cave and enter into the light of the sun. Most 
men at all times may live within arbitrary, created horizons, 
but there is nevertheless a permanent horizon for man as man. 12 
Historicism, then, denies what the Socrates of The Republic 
affirms. On this point, as we have seen, Nietzsche sides with 
historicism; for him history and science have refuted the So¬ 
cratic view of the world. They render previous world views unvi- 
able by exposing them as mere horizons—but they are by them¬ 
selves incapable of instituting a new and viable horizon. 

Both Socratism and historicism must be overcome. After giving 
due consideration to the important differences between them 
one finds that a decisive common element remains. Both are 
theoretical. Both believe in the possibility of objective knowledge, 
in a truth that is not created, in the power of reason to under¬ 
stand the world, and therefore both can be called optimistic. 
Socrates, to repeat, is for Nietzsche the archetype of the theoreti¬ 
cal man; to this extent one can say that historicism is Socratic, 
and that Nietzsche’s critique of it is related to his quarrel with 

u Werke, 2:1109, 1113. 

“Plato, Republic , pp. 514a-521b. 
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Socrates. Nietzsche’s essay on history is primarily a questioning 
of the worth of theoretical knowledge, 13 but it is also the begin¬ 
ning of a movement toward a questioning of its very possibility. 
The later Nietzsche will attempt to show that all previous philoso¬ 
phy, because of its distinction between a true and an apparent 
world, is hostile to man’s life. The abolition of this distinction is 
also the abolition of theoretical knowledge, the liberation of man 
from the limits imposed by objective truth. That Nietzsche’s 
overcoming is strictly connected with the overcoming of Socrates 
and the Socratism of Plato will be shown in my subsequent 
discussion of Twilight of the Idols. Now I am dealing with a 
stage of Nietzsche’s thought when he is mainly concerned with 
emphasizing the limited worth of theoretical knowledge for 
securing man’s happiness in an active life. A concluding observa¬ 
tion on the contrast between Nietzsche’s view of happiness and 
the classical view may be ventured. According to Nietzsche, 
both Socrates and Aristotle equate happiness with reason. In the 
first book of the Ethics, Aristotle explicitly denies that animals 
and boys can be happy; in the first section of the essay under 
consideration Nietzsche explicitly speaks of the happiness of 
children and animals. 14 

The third essay of Nietzsche’s Untimely Considerations, enti¬ 
tled Schopenhauer als Erzieher (Schopenhauer as Educator ), 15 
was published in 1874. It is a study of the relationship of philoso¬ 
phy to life, as well as Nietzsche’s account of what a philosopher 
ought to do and be. In Ecce Homo Nietzsche would claim that 
he was writing not of Schopenhauer but of himself, and that even 
in this early work he had already presented his concept of the 
philosopher. It is, according to Nietzsche, a new concept, di¬ 
rected against modem misunderstandings of philosophy and 
philosophers as well as modifying the traditional concept of the 

13 See Karl Lowith’s discussion of Nietzsche’s essay on history in Jacob 
Burckhardt (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1966, originally published in 
1936), pp. 35-51. 

"Compare Aristotle, Ethics, 1099b30-1100al0 with Werke, 1:211-212. 

’“The best translation is by James W. Hillesheim and Malcolm R. Simp¬ 
son (Regnery: Chicago, 1965). 
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philosopher. In projecting his image of the ideal philosopher, 
Nietzsche claimed to be using Schopenhauer in the way Plato 
used Socrates. 16 

According to Nietzsche, the true philosopher is and ought to 
be a dangerous, even an explosive, phenomenon, but he is no 
longer understood as such. Modem culture produces neither true 
philosophers nor nonphilosophers who could appreciate them; 
if modern men speak approvingly of philosophy it is only because 
they are confronted by decay and impotent specimens of it. 
Modernity hates genius and “the original man.” In this connec¬ 
tion Nietzsche mentions Socrates for the first time: “Socrates 
could not have lived among us and in any case could not have 
become seventy years old.” Greek culture is thus indirectly 
praised for producing Socrates and tolerating him for seventy 
years. In a later and final mention, Nietzsche refers to the death 
of Socrates: “Socrates, as is known, was a sacrifice to the anger of 
the fathers about his ‘corruption of youth.’ ” 17 In this passage 
Nietzsche does not blame the Greeks for condemning Socrates. 
Indeed, he suggests that the hostility of Greek fathers compares 
favorably with the tolerance of modem fathers since it implies a 
better understanding of philosophy. 

In these two incidental references, Nietzsche’s praise may be 
directed to Greek culture rather than to Socrates, but in both 
cases Socrates is understood as a genuine philosopher. Just as 
modem culture suffers by a comparison with Greek culture, so 
do modem philosophers suffer by comparison with Socrates. For 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer is not so much a modern philosopher as 
a philosopher of the future who is beyond modernity. Such a 
philosopher, the essay makes clear, will incorporate many of the 
characteristics of Socrates. 

Schopenhauer as Educator has almost nothing to say about 

16 See Ecce Homo, Werke, 2:1113, 1115-1117. If the essay is to some 
extent a self-idealization of Nietzsche, it is also to some extent, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, self criticism. For example, Nietzsche criti¬ 
cizes the use of paradox by philosophers and their turning to poetry and 
rhetoric as aids (1:295-296). 

17 Ibid ., 1:342, 352. 
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Schopenhauer’s doctrines, being much more concerned with the 
philosopher’s character and his relationship to his time. In his 
hatred of academic philosophy, Nietzsche reconstructs the idea of 
philosophy as a way of life and the philosopher as a man who 
teaches by example. In this endeavor he can obviously make 
use of the traditional—Socratic—image of philosophy. 

Moreover, the true philosopher, as “the step-child of his time,” 
is in opposition to his time. Like Schopenhauer, like Socrates, 
and like Nietzsche himself, he is a critic of his time, a physician 
of culture who provides for his time an ideal image of man. 

Yet Nietzsche was correct when he later implied that in 
Schopenhauer as Educator his concept of the philosopher was 
not identical with the traditional one. Traditionally, the philoso¬ 
pher had understood himself to be the highest type of man and 
contemplation to be the highest human activity. Nietzsche, by 
contrast, criticizes the contemplative man and characterizes 
philosophers, artists, and saints as the highest types of man. He 
makes no attempt in this essay to decide the relative merits of 
these types, which had traditionally been considered different 
and even opposing. Instead he links them all together under the 
collective term “genius,” which tends to blur distinctions. 18 He 
has little to say of saints, but in various passages artists and 
philosophers appear as almost indistinguishable; indeed, he tends 
to speak of “philosophers and artists” in the same sentence. One 
need only remind oneself of his various descriptions of the in¬ 
artistic Socrates, to see that Nietzsche’s image of the philosopher 
is not equivalent to his image of Socrates. 

Whereas Nietzsche blurs the distinction between philosopher 
and artist, he accentuates that between philosopher and scientist. 
Culture to Nietzsche is the perfection of nature; the goal of 
culture, and therefore of nature, is the creation of genius. One 
must understand this goal, and consciously strive for it, there 
being no guarantee that nature will reach it without the con¬ 
scious dedication of individuals to it. Moreover, an awareness 


1B Ibid., 1:314-316, 320-327. 
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of the true goal is necessary in order to combat the forces striving 
for false goals. Thus culture must be guarded against the “self 
interest of science . . . and its servants, the scholars ( Ge - 
lehrte ).” 19 Nietzsche, analyzing the scholar s alleged drive to 
truth, denies that there can be such a drive, and dissects the 
motives and characteristics of scholars. The scholar is essentially 
a barren, sterile man and hence opposed to the essentially fruitful 
man, the genius. A scholar can never become a philosopher. 20 
Nietzsche obviously is thinking primarily of the university pro¬ 
fessors of his time, yet he also uses the term “theoretical man” 
synonymously with scholar. 21 Science is a rational, theoretical 
pursuit and thus in some sense Socratic, just as Socrates is the 
theoretical man. 

Nietzsche’s essay on Schopenhauer has a good deal to say 
about the conflict between philosophy and the state. 22 In seeing 
the inevitability of such a conflict, in equating a public philosophy 
with a philosophy devoid of integrity, and in doubting the possi¬ 
bility of a Hegelian resolution of the conflict, Nietzsche to some 
extent returns to the perspective of classical philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to the ancients, that conflict could in principle be resolved 
by the rule of philosophers, but in practice it could only be miti¬ 
gated or made tolerable, philosophy being an essentially private 
endeavor which is superior to public activity, but has only a 
limited effect on it. But in the case of Socrates the recognition of 
this conflict did not issue in a denigration of politics, whereas 
Nietzsche attacks the state vehemently. There is a striking con¬ 
trast between Socrates’ criticism of the polis for being insuffi¬ 
ciently rational and Nietzsche’s attack on the state for being ex¬ 
cessively rational. One can say that Socrates was resigned to the 
fact that he could not decisively influence the many, whereas 
Nietzsche is much more concerned with the effect of philosophy 

"Ibid., 1:328-330, 336. 

"Ibid., 1:336-341, 355. 

*lbid., 1:351. 

** Ibid 1:311-312, 331-332, 351-365. 
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on life. Even in this early essay, Nietzsche thinks of the philoso¬ 
pher as much more responsible for the destiny of all mankind 
than tradition—stemming from Socrates—had held him to be. 
The “antipolitical” reflections of Schopenhauer as Educator al¬ 
ready contain the seeds of his later reflections on a “great poli¬ 
tics” that might transcend the conflict between philosophy and 
the state. 

Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, the last of Nietzsche’s Untimely 
Considerations, appeared in July of 1876. It contains no mention 
of Socrates, but Nietzsche does refer to Plato, quoting the pas¬ 
sage in the Republic where Socrates suggests that a man who 
in his wisdom can imitate all things should be honored but asked 
to leave the city. 23 Nietzsche does not condemn Plato for this 
passage, for it shows awareness of that great power of the artist 
which it is Nietzsche’s intention to describe. 

The poet is once more contrasted with the theoretical man. 
The former thinks mythically, the latter in concepts. The the¬ 
oretical man can understand as little of myth as a deaf man can 
understand of music. 24 But Nietzsche does not contrast the artist 
with the philosopher. Indeed, he refers to the artist Wagner as 
a philosopher; he asserts that art is a mode of thinking and that 
one can philosophize in music, thus once more articulating his 
vision of the artist-philosopher. However, he does point briefly 
to a difference between artist and philosopher that in later books 
he expresses more emphatically: the artist is more dependent 
than the philosopher on other men for the perpetuation of his 
work; he is more in need of public institutions. 25 

The artist-philosopher is directed to the future. It is his pur¬ 
pose to create the future of man, to construct goals and projects 
for coming generations. This theme was already apparent in 
Nietzsche’s essay on Schopenhauer; in his essay on Wagner he 
again assigns to the philosopher more responsibility for mankind 

23 Ibid 1:399. The passage Nietzsche quotes is in the third book of the 
Republic, 397e-398b. 

u Ibid., 1:413-414. Also see pp. 426-427, on the great gap between in¬ 
stinct and knowledge. 

“Ibid., 1:376, 379, 398,408, 425. 
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than the tradition had done. (Indeed, one wonders what “future 
directed” would mean to a classical philosopher.) For Nietzsche, 
traditional philosophers are insufficiently aware of time and his¬ 
tory; perhaps they are also insufficiently motivated by love of 
mankind. 

Nietzsche’s Middle Period 

In July of 1876, immediately after his essay in praise of Wag¬ 
ner appeared, Nietzsche went to Bayreuth to attend rehearsals 
for the first Bayreuth festival. On August 1 he wrote his sister: 
“I yearn to be away. ... I dread each one of those long art- 
evenings. ... I am all fed up’” 26 He left before the dress re¬ 
hearsal, though at her urging he returned later in the month. In 
the meantime, however, he had begun to work on Human, All- 
too Human. He saw Wagner for the last time in October of the 
same year, though their overt break did not occur until 1878. It 
was symbolized by Wagner’s sending a copy of Parsifal to Nie¬ 
tzsche in January and by Nietzsche’s sending a copy of Human, 
All-too Human to Wagner in May. In the following year Nie¬ 
tzsche severed his relationship with the University of Basel. His 
letters during this time contain many references to various forms 
of illness, as well as to feelings of gloom, isolation, and despair. At 
the same time, they dwell on the bracing joy that comes from 
the realization that one is a “free spirit.” Thus as early as Sep¬ 
tember 1876, Nietzsche describes himself as “a man who wishes 
nothing more than daily to lose some comforting belief, who 
seeks and finds his happiness in this daily increase of the libera¬ 
tion of the spirit.” 27 

20 Ibid., 3:1368. 

27 Ibid., 3:1125. The biographical details are taken from ibid., 3:1367- 
1373. Relevant letters can be found ibid., 3:1122-1194, and in Middleton, 
Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, pp. 134-170. Nietzsche’s pub¬ 
lished and unpublished writings during the years 1875-1879 are now avail¬ 
able in a new critical edition, Nietzsche, Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
ed. Giorgio Colli and Mazzino Montinari (Berlin, De Gruyter; 1967ff.). 
See the chronological information in Division 4, volume 4, 9-90. When this 
edition is completed it will, according to the editors, be the “definitive” 
edition of Nietzsche. The edition will hereafter be referred to as KG. 
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Although such biographical data cannot explain Nietzsche’s 
middle period, they deserve consideration primarily because 
Nietzsche himself views his life and thought as inextricably 
linked, and because it was his own judgment that his break with 
Wagner was an event of the first magnitude for both his thought 
and his life. After that break he devoted two more books to 
Wagner —The Case of Wagner and Nietzsche contra Wagner— 
and he reflected at length on his relationship to Wagner in 
Ecce Homo. 

Nietzsche’s break with Wagner is attended by his turning 
away from various aspects of his earlier thought. Having previ¬ 
ously availed himself of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical formula¬ 
tions, he now tends to scorn all metaphysical formulations. He 
voices some doubts about Greek culture, and he occasionally de¬ 
fends modernity. He surrenders his specific hopes for a German 
cultural revival through Wagner’s music and his general hopes 
for a cultural revitalization through art. 

The middle period, then, emerges as a massive reversal of 
Nietzsche’s first period. Nietzsche relinquishes his affirmations 
and hopes, the objects of his reverence. His specific judgments 
are sometimes in direct opposition to his earlier evaluations; for 
example, he now calls the historical sense a sign of health rather 
than a disease of modernity. The middle period marks Nie¬ 
tzsche’s liberation from his old beliefs. Human, All-too Human, 
according to the subtitle, is “a book for free spirits”; it is also a 
book written by a free spirit, a wanderer who has freed himself 
from illusions. The middle period is negative if seen as a rejec¬ 
tion of former beliefs, but positive if seen as a liberation from 
former delusions. 

To the extent that every “turning away from” is already a 
“turning to” something else, one can say that Nietzsche now 
turns to positivism and the spirit of the Enlightenment; Human, 
All-too Human was originally dedicated to Voltaire. He moves 
from “illusionism” to an intransigent concern for the unadorned 
truth. If one views the middle period from the perspective of his 
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earlier writings, one is led to say that Nietzsche now favors truth 
at the expense of life. 

Such a preference would pose no problems if Nietzsche simply 
condemned his earlier thought, for one might then expect that 
he would also reject the formulation that there is a tension be¬ 
tween truth and life. The matter, however, is not so simple. 
After having given due consideration to the periodization of 
Nietzsche’s thought, one is able to see all the more clearly its 
fundamental continuity. Nietzsche’s answers change, but his 
questions and problems remain the same. Thus the problem 
posed by the possible deadliness of truth is acknowledged by 
Nietzsche during the middle period as well as the first period, the 
difference between the two periods being Nietzsche’s recogni¬ 
tion of the inadequacy of his earlier “solutions.” 

That recognition is not equivalent to finding new solutions. 
Rather, Nietzsche realizes that the truth cannot be rejected be¬ 
cause it might be deadly; even the ugliest truth must be faced 
before it can be transfigured or overcome. Relentlessly deter¬ 
mined to face the truth at whatever cost, Nietzsche inevitably 
approaches nihilism. He refuses to abstain from thinking posi¬ 
tivism through to its ultimate consequences, which are nihilistic, 
though he is open to the possibility of going beyond nihilism by 
going through it. 

In the middle period Nietzsche is a wanderer. He has left his 
old cer tain ties behind and ventured on uncharted, dangerous 
seas. His journey, however, is not only informed by a rejection of 
the old, but by a hope of finding new land. The titles of the 
books show this: Human, All-too Human is in the nature of a 
sigh and a reduction of all transcendent things to the merely 
human. To this extent it is a journey toward the night of nihil¬ 
ism, the facing of a meaningless world. The titles of the next two 
books are more hopeful: Morgenrote (The Dawn of Day ) and 
Die frohliche Wissenschaft (The Gay Science ). Something begins 
“to dawn” on Nietzsche; deadly science begins to be transfigured 
into gay science. 
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The images of sea journeys, wanderers, and so forth, are Nie¬ 
tzsche’s own, but they should not be applied too rigidly. For exam¬ 
ple, Human, All-too Human is by no means a totally negative 
book. According to Nietzsche, the very rejection of metaphysics 
brings immediate benefits, making the world of “near things” 
more refreshing and interesting. Nor can mechanical recourse to 
the periodization principle explain all of Nietzsche’s thought. 
Just as Nietzsche’s early essay on history anticipates much of his 
later thought, so do many aphorisms of the middle period con¬ 
stitute part of his final teaching, although others mark no funda¬ 
mental change from the first period of his thought. 

As the name implies, the middle period is a time of transition, 
during which old answers are rejected, new ones prepared, and 
various view points, subsequently to be abandoned, are tested. 
Nietzsche is at his most tentative; therefore, the thousands of 
aphorisms he wrote during this time must be interpreted with 
caution. 

With these things in mind, I venture some concluding gen¬ 
eralizations about the character of the second period and its 
relationship to the totality of Nietzsche’s thought. First, it marks 
the beginning of Nietzsche’s use of aphorisms, and this change of 
style connects it with Nietzsche’s final period. According to Nie¬ 
tzsche, aphorisms are especially suitable for a concern with “near 
things,” and with little pregnant truths as opposed to empty 
generalizations. Second, the period is marked by a “debunking” 
quality. High things are analyzed to show their connection with, 
and dependence on, low things; Nietzsche dwells on “the seamy 
underside of things.” Third, Nietzsche makes extensive use of 
psychology and history in the service of reductionism. By reduc- 
tionism, I mean the attempt to show that the high can be under¬ 
stood in terms of the low. Finally, the middle period is, according 
to Nietzsche’s own understanding, the necessary ground for his 
final teaching. Just as Cartesian certainties presuppose-Cartesian 
doubts, so does Nietzsche’s final and constructive position pre- 
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suppose the more or less negative and destructive position of his 
middle period. 28 

Human, All-too Human, Volume l 29 

The first of the two volumes of Menschliches, Allzumensch- 
liches: Ein Buck fiir freie Geister (Human, All-too Human: A 
Book for Free Spirits ), was published in 1878. Nietzsche was 
later to call the book a monument to a crisis. His spirit had freed 
itself from idealism, so that where others saw ideal things he saw 
only die all-too-human. The free spirits to whom the book is ad¬ 
dressed, Nietzsche was later to claim, were inventions; the truly 
free spirit is a phenomenon of die future. There are, then, degrees 
of free-spiritedness. A free spirit may be a man who is against 
his time because he has liberated himself from the predominant 
illusions of his time, or he may be a man who is beyond all 
illusions because he has had the insight that all evaluations are 
horizons or creations. Finally, he may be a man who has trans¬ 
cended the deadliness of this insight, freely giving himself a new 
horizon which binds him. 30 These distinctions must be kept in 

“The above discussion of Nietzsche’s middle period has drawn on the 
following writings of Nietzsche: (1) the 1886 prefaces to the three books 
of the middle period, Werke, 1:436-445, 1011-1016, 2:9-15; (2) the dis¬ 
cussion of these books in Ecce Homo, 2:1118-1127; (3) the chapter in 
Also Sprach Zarathustra, “Of the Three Metamorphoses,” 2:293—294. 
Furthermore, the following secondary sources have been consulted: Lowith, 
Nietzsches Philosophic der ewigen Wiederkehr des Gleichen, pp. 31-40; 
Fink, Nietzsches Philosophic, pp. 42-50; and Helmut Schoeck, Nietzsches 
Philosophie des “Menschlich—Allzumenschlichen” ( Nietzsche’s Philosophy 
of the Human, All-too Human) (Tubingen: Verlag, J. C. B. Mohr, 1948), 
pp. 10—14. This last book is an attempt to derive a total view of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s philosophy from the books of the middle period and, therefore, is 
in opposition to much of the above characterization of that period. 

“A translation by Helen Zimmern and Paul V. Cohen of the entire 
work can be found in vols. 6 and 7 of the Levy edition. 

30 The above comments are based on Werke, 1:437-445 (the 1886 
Preface to Human, All-too Human) and 2:1118—1123 (the section on 
Human, All-too Human, in Ecce Homo). 
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mind in order to understand the meaning of Nietzsche’s calling 
Socrates a free spirit. 

In the first section, “Von den ersten und letzten Dingen” (Of 
First and Last Things), Nietzsche distinguishes between meta¬ 
physical and historical philosophy. The former is almost syn¬ 
onymous with all previous philosophy, which is defined negatively 
by its lack of historical sense, positively by its erroneous belief 
in eternal truths and beings, and by its teleological bias. His¬ 
torical philosophy is considered as inseparable from science; it 
understands that there is only becoming, and it prefers small 
truths to grandiose illusions. Science pursues truth, whereas 
philosophy—Nietzsche at times uses “metaphysics” and “philoso¬ 
phy” interchangeably—pursues happiness. When philosophy asks 
which kinds of knowledge are most conducive to happiness, it 
parts ways with science and henceforth acts against it. This part¬ 
ing of ways occurred “in the Socratic schools.” Socrates himself is 
not mentioned in this section, but this single reference to his 
influence would suggest that Nietzsche retains his earlier view of 
the problematical historical effect of Socrates. 

Science cannot refute the possibility of the truth of metaphysics, 
but it can expose metaphysics by pointing to its psychological 
and historical genesis. In Human, All-too Human, Nietzsche 
makes such an attempt. At the same time he realizes that meta¬ 
physics has served man by setting goals for him, and that it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether science can assume this function; thus 
the question of the hostility of truth (science) to life reappears. 
Nietzsche tentatively suggests that progress—the finding of goals 
in and through history—may be possible under the auspices of 
science, but he is unwilling or unable to go beyond tentative 
suggestions. Toward the end of the book he concludes not that 
there is a harmony between truth and life but merely that “today 
nobody dies of deadly truths.” 31 Throughout the book, however, 
he is intransigently on the side of scientific truth, no matter what 
its character or consequences may be. 

31 See Aphorisms 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 13,15-19, 516. 
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In the interests of truthfulness, Nietzsche proceeds in section 2, 
“Zur Geschichte der moralischen Empfindungen” (On the His¬ 
tory of Moral Sentiments) to subject morality to close historical 
and psychological scrutiny. He is aware of the dangers of such a 
project, which amounts to reducing moral phenomena to psy¬ 
chological ones and the latter to physiological phenomena, but 
he justifies his endeavor by referring to the needs and the in¬ 
tegrity of science. He argues that the “errors of the greatest phi¬ 
losophers have usually been based on their mistaken explana¬ 
tions of human actions and sentiments. In this section Nietzsche’s 
concern with morality finds its first sustained expression. He an¬ 
ticipates much of his later work; for example, he distinguishes 
“good and evil” from “good and bad” and tries to move com¬ 
pletely beyond moral judgments of man. In the course of this 
attempt he refers in passing to Plato and Socrates. Concerned 
with seeing man as innocent, he turns to his own use the Socratic- 
Platonic dictum that one cannot do wrong intentionally. He 
maintains that Socrates and Plato are right in asserting that 
men always do what appears good or useful to them, but the 
very title of the aphorism in which he refers to Socrates and 
Plato—“Man always acts well”—shows that he chooses to overlook 
the classical distinction between apparent and real good. In 
other words, Nietzsche does not mention the fact that according 
to Socrates and Plato men do much wrong unintentionally. 32 Be 
that as it may, the favorable mention of Socrates and Plato must 
be understood in the following context: Nietzsche’s primary tar¬ 
get in this section is not classical morality but Christian morality; 
he is concerned above all with the moral view which holds man 
to be ridden by guilt The aphorism occurs near the end of the 
section, which is followed by section 3, “Das religiose Leben” 
(The Religious Life). 

Here Nietzsche begins by linking art, religion, and metaphysi¬ 
cal philosophy as opiates against the evils which confront man. 
Science, by contrast, works to remove the evils; the intellectual 

"Aphorism 102. 
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conscience does not permit the use of narcotics, even though 
knowledge may be sorrow. 33 Nietzsche dissects religious phe¬ 
nomena by attempting to show they can be understood psycho¬ 
logically. In this connection, he has much to say of Christian 
asceticism and Christian saints, but his comments are not con¬ 
fined to Christianity. Indeed, in trying to show that many mani¬ 
festations of saintliness are simply forms of illness, he states that 
^perhaps the daimon of Socrates is only an ear-disease, which, be¬ 
cause of his moral thinking, Socrates interpreted otherwise. 34 In 
some respects, as has been shown, Nietzsche contrasts Socrates 
with things Christian, but it now appears that in other respects 
Socrates is to be understood as a curious anticipation of things 
Christian. This, to be sure, is only barely suggested by the 
aphorism in question, but it is made clearer in Nietzsche’s later 
writings. 

In section 4, “Aus der Seele der Kiinstler und Schriftsteller” 
(Out of the Soul of Artists and Writers), Socrates is not men¬ 
tioned. Dealing with art, as does The Birth of Tragedy, it reveals 
with singular clarity the changes in Nietzsche’s thought since 
his first book. He now tries to understand art as the aftermath 
of religion, as an undesirable substitute for something undesirable, 
and he dissects it in much the same way that he has previously 
dissected religion. For example, he claims it makes man effemi¬ 
nate, whereas science makes him manly. Since Nietzsche now 
thinks of art as decisively similar to traditional, nonhistorical, 
metaphysical philosophy, 35 he can no longer think of it as an 
alternative to such philosophy, as he had done in The Birth of 
Tragedy. 36 Art in the grand sense is, for Nietzsche, a tiling of the 
past, superseded by science. 37 

33 Aphorisms 108-110. 

^-Aphorism 126. 

^See aphorisms 147, 150, 155, 161. 

36 Many of the more specific aesthetic judgments of The Birth .of Tragedy 
are contradicted in this section. For instance, see the new evaluation of 
music in aphorism 215. 

37 Aphorisms 222, 223. 
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Section 5, Anzeichen hoherer und niederer Kultur” (Marks of 
Higher and Lower Culture) investigates the effect of science on 
culture. Science is committed to open horizons, whereas all 
healthy cultures-cultures conducive to the appearance of genius 
—have hitherto had closed horizons. Nietzsche attempts to show 
that higher cultures are still possible, but he cannot guarantee 
that the cultures of the future will still be graced by geniuses. 
Genius may be inseparable from a naivete no longer available to 
man. In analyzing the nature of genius, and partly in the at¬ 
tempt to downgrade it, Nietzsche turns to the Greek philosophers, 
whom he describes as the tyrants of the spirit,” thus anticipating 
his later description of philosophy as the most spiritualized form 
of the will to power. In this connection, he once more describes 
Socrates as the corrupter of Plato and an impediment to the 
highest possible development of the Greeks. 38 

Section 6, “Der Mensch im Verkehr” (Man in Society), deals 
with the necessary detachment of the free spirit from both the 
falseness and the temptations of society. The free spirit values 
friendship rather than the ties of society, but even friendship 
implies a certain blindness to the truth about one’s friends; 
therefore, loneliness is the inescapable lot of the free spirit. In 
passing, Nietzsche refers to “the experience of Socrates” in dis¬ 
covering that the experts in one field are stupid in other fields 
without knowing it. 39 It is an approving reference to the Socrates 
on trial, the man condemned by his society. 

As a man who opposes his society, an untimely man, Socrates 
is a free spirit. He is twice referred to as such in section 7, 
“Weib und Kind” (Woman and Child). The first reference occurs 
in an aphorism entitled “Xanthippe.” The tone is light. Nietzsche 
asserts that Xanthippe, by making it unbearable for Socrates to be 
at home, made him into the greatest street-dialectician of Athens. 
Had Socrates known her well he would not have married her, 
though she turned out to be what he needed. Jestingly, Nie- 

“Aphorisms 234, 239, 292. 

30 Aphorism 361. 
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tzsche practices an unjesting reductionism; he points to the de¬ 
pendence of philosophy on less spiritual matters. Socrates is 
mentioned again in the concluding aphorism, according to which 
hemlock usually awaits the free spirit. In the event that it does, 
women will merely disturb the dignity of his death: on his dying 
day, Socrates had to eject Xanthippe from his company. Socrates 
cannot be a typical free spirit for Nietzsche since he has previ¬ 
ously stated that free spirits do not, as a rule, marry. 40 

Socrates is not mentioned in the last two sections of the book, 
“Ein Blick auf den Staat” (A Glance at the State) and “Der 
Mensch mit sich allein” (Man Alone with Himself). In the first 
of these sections Nietzsche subjects politics, morality, art, re¬ 
ligion, and society to the same critical and largely negative treat¬ 
ment. He finally returns to man alone with himself, as if to indi¬ 
cate that he has found no solution to man’s problems. He doubts 
whether the truth can make men happy, but he nevertheless 
cherishes truthfulness. In the face of the comfort, temptations 
and even the need of settled convictions, he counsels skepticism. 41 
Though he knows and fears that “there is no preestablished har¬ 
mony between the promotion of truth and the well-being of 
humanity” 42 and though he realizes that whereas error has 
made animals into men, truth may make men into animals, he 
persists in searching for the truth. He is a wanderer on the way 
to evil nights and days, a philosopher in search of the philosophy 
of the forenoon. 43 

Human , All-too Human , Volume 2, Part 1 

In 1879 Nietzsche added a collection of 408 aphorisms to 
Human, All-too Human. The collection was later to become the 
first part of the second volume, which is entitled Vermischte 
Meinungen und Spruche (Mixed Opinions and Maxims ). Al- 

40 Aphorisms 426-427, 433, 437. 

41 Aphorisms 632-635. 

“Aphorism 517. 

“Aphorisms 519, 638. 
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though it is not divided into sections, it follows approximately 
the same thematic order as the first volume. 44 

The addition elaborates on Nietzsche’s earlier thoughts but 
adds little new to them. Once more he deals with die conquest 
of metaphysical philosophy by history and science. 45 He sees no 
alternative to being a scientific man and a wanderer, though the 
scientific man’s wanderings are often journeys in the desert; 
Nietzsche refers to “the desert of science.” Nevertheless, Nie¬ 
tzsche praises scientific man and the scientific spirit, and generally 
continues to praise what he had hitherto condemned and to 
denigrate what he had hitherto revered. For example, he speaks 
in favor of cosmopolitanism and defends the life of scholars, com¬ 
paring them favorably to artists: scholars are more noble than 
artists, just as science is superior to art. 46 

In this part of Human, All-too Human, Nietzsche does not 
mention Socrates by name, but in a series of aphorisms on re¬ 
ligion he does speak of the two greatest Justizmorde (executions 
of the innocent, literally “judicial murders”) of world history, 
asserting they were both veiled suicides. 47 He does not elaborate 
on this suggestion that Socrates and Jesus have in common a 
certain disdain for life on this earth. 

Human, All-too Human, Volume 2, Part 2 

The second and final addition to Human, All-too Human, Der 
Wanderer und sein Schatten (The Wanderer and his Shadow), 
was written in 1879 and published in 1880. The work begins 
and ends with a conversation between the wanderer and his 
shadow. The 350 aphorisms separating the two dialogues are 
meant to indicate some of the topics of conversation. According 

“This has been established by Ernst Benjamin, “The Consequences of 
History for Life, A Study of Friedrich Nietzsche’s Vision of History,” Mas¬ 
ter’s dissertation for tliej Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, 1960. See p. 12. \ 

“Aphorisms 10, 17. 

“Aphorisms 31, 179, 204-^06, 213, 215, 223. 

“Aphorism 224. 
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to Nietzsche, the work was written at a low point in his life, 
when he himself was a shadow. 48 

Once more, the aphorisms follow approximately the thematic 
order of the first volume of Human, All-too Human. Nietzsche 
once more rejects the grandiose concerns of metaphysical philoso¬ 
phy in favor of concern for the human things, the near and near¬ 
est tilings. According to Nietzsche, reason is competent to deal 
with such things, but reason has been diverted and misdirected 
by priests, teachers, and “idealists of every kind.” In this connec¬ 
tion, he mentions Socrates as one who reacted with all his powers 
against the neglect of the human tilings. Advocating indifference 
toward first and last things and a turning to human and moral 
things, Nietzsche allies himself with Socrates, but his divergence 
from Socrates becomes clear when he later states that, for an 
understanding of the human things, what is needed is “a history 
of ethical and religious sentiments” (italics in the original) . 49 

Aphorisms 72-86 deal with religion. The first and the last of 
these aphorisms are about Socrates. Nietzsche speaks of Socrates’ 
habit of testing (auf die Probe stellen) the god as to whether 
he speaks the truth and considers this to be “one of the finest 
compromises between piety and freedom of the spirit which was 
ever thought of.” Thus Socrates is not simply a free spirit, for 
he “thinks of himself as a divine missionary.” The compromise is 
today no longer necessary. The later Nietzsche would say that 
Socrates lived before the decisive event of the death of God. 50 

Most of the aphorisms in this series deal not with religion in 
general but with Christianity in particular. In aphorisms 72-78, 
the emphasis is on Christianity as an institution and social force. 
Aphorism 79 deals with the speech and writings of religious 

48 For a discussion of Nietzsche’s use of the figure of “the shadow” and 
its relation to nihilism see Lowith, Nietzsches Philosophie der etvigen Wie- 
derkehr des Gleichen, pp. 34-36. 

19 Aphorisms 6, 16. 

“Aphorism 72. The following aphorism, 73, makes clear that unbelief 
was possible in former times. It concerns Raphael’s “compromise” with the 
authority of the Church, and Raphael is presented as an unbeliever. One 
can liberate oneself from belief before one’s society is liberated. 
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men. There follow seven aphorisms which deal primarily with 
religious founders, and especially with the founder of Christi¬ 
anity. 61 Aphorism 86, which concludes the series, bears the title 
“Socrates” and compares Socrates to the founder of Christianity. 
Following is the aphorism in its entirety. 

Socrates. If all goes well, the time will come when, to develop oneself 
ethically—rationally, one will pick up the Memorabilia of Socrates 
rather than the Bible, and when Montaigne and Horace will be used 
as precursors and guides to the understanding of the simplest and 
most unperishable mediator-wise man, Socrates. To him the streets 
of the most different philosophical ways of life lead back, ways of 
life which are basically those of different temperaments, determined 
by reason and habit and with their peak altogether directed to joy in 
life and one’s self. From this it might be concluded that the most 
characteristic [ eigentiimlichste ] thing about Socrates is his participa¬ 
tion in all temperaments. Above the founder of Christianity Socrates 
has to his advantage the gay kind of seriousness and that wisdom full 
of pranks which constitutes the best condition of soul of man. More¬ 
over, he had the greater understanding. 62 

For a moment in Nietzsche’s thought Socrates becomes a counter 
image to Jesus. That this demands a modification of Nietzsche’s 
earlier image of Socrates can be seen from the fact that he is 
now represented as a participator in all temperaments rather 
than as a pure and limited type. His irony is now understood 
as a sign of joy in life rather than a corrosive and destructive 
trait. The destroyer of an artistic and life-affirming culture is 
reinterpreted as the liberator who frees man from life-denying 
chains. 63 

cl See aphorisms 80, 81, 83. Aphorism 84 is a parable which clearly antici¬ 
pates Nietzsche’s later saying that God is dead. Aphorism 85 is about St. 
Paul. 

“Aphorism 86. Translation based on the partial quotation of this aphor¬ 
ism in Kaufmann, Nietzsche , p. 400. 

“For two fragmentary notes on Nietzsche’s appreciation of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia during this period, see KG, II, Div. IV, 423, and III, Div. IV, 
363. This edition also contains a number of other fragmentary notes which 
mention Socrates, but none of them contains anything which is either more 
than incidental or not to be found more clearly in Nietzsche’s published 
work. 
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Dawn of Day 

Morgenrote: Gedanken iiber die moralischen Vorurteile (Dawn 
of Day: Thoughts about the Moral Prejudices ) 54 was published 
in 1881. Nietzsche later spelled out what the main title of the 
work implies—it is basically an affirmative book. Yet he also 
thought of it as the beginning of his “military campaign” against 
morality, of the undermining of the trust in morality that had 
been the foundation of previous philosophy. Nietzsche does not 
deny that he is performing “dark labors,” but the destructive work 
is informed by a faith in a coming dawn. He is not yet free of 
morality; on the contrary, his campaign is motivated by a moral 
concern for truth. Since devotion to the truth—a moral phenom¬ 
enon-leads to the radical questioning of morality, Nietzsche can 
speak of the self-abrogation of morality. 55 

The campaign against morality is conducted largely by point¬ 
ing to the origins of morality. Moral actions and sentiments are 
shown to be functions of physiological-psychological realities; 
moralities are historical products. Nietzsche thinks of himself as 
using history to refute all moralities, and he asserts that such 
refutations are decisive. 

According to Nietzsche morality can be supreme only when 
it is not questioned. Indeed, morality in full force is nothing 
more, and nothing less, than unquestioned obedience to tradition. 
Modem man can no longer feel the former force of morality, 
which has its origins in the herd and which, by forbidding ex¬ 
ceptions and questioning, is decisively antiindividualistic. Those 
moralists who follow the footsteps of Socrates and recommend 
morality as an advantage to the individual are, according to 
Nietzsche, exceptions. Moreover, Socrates and his successors 
weaken morality by stressing individuality; they are intermedi¬ 
aries between an earlier time, when morality was antiindividu- 

M An English translation by J. M. Kennedy can be found in vol. 9 of 
the Levy edition. 

“See Ecce Homo; Werke, 2:1124-1126, and the 1886 Preface, ibid., 
1:1011-1015. 
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alistic and instinctive, and the time of Nietzsche, when morality 
can be abrogated altogether. 56 

Nietzsche does not, of course, think that Socrates is free of 
moral prejudices. According to Nietzsche, Socrates and Plato 
share Luther s misconception that only faith matters, that faith 
is necessarily followed by good works. Thereby they show that 
they do not understand the nonmoral roots of morality. They 
assign to man “faith” and therefore a privileged position in the 
universe, which is to say that they misinterpret man because of 
their moral prejudices. Looking at man as he really is, Nietzsche, 
who is free of such prejudices, sees that man differs only quanti¬ 
tatively, and not essentially, from the beasts. Man certainly does 
not differ from the beasts because of his morality, for animals 
have morality in the sense that they have patterns of behavior 
arising from the need to obtain food and avert enemies. In short, 
morality—including the four Socratic or cardinal virtues of wis¬ 
dom, justice, courage, and moderation—originates among the 
beasts. 57 

In the second book of Dawn, Nietzsche accuses Socrates and 
Plato of subscribing to the most fatal prejudice and deepest error 
about morality, which is the belief that right knowledge leads 
to right action. Socrates and Plato are subject to the delusion 
that knowledge of the essence of human action is possible. In 
other words, they think of man as a rational being whereas in 
truth he is at bottom mysterious, or unintelligible. Since they 
overestimate the place of reason in man, they are bound to over¬ 
estimate the efficacy of human knowledge. 58 

Nietzsche applies his historical perspective to Greek culture 
as well as to Greek philosophers. His earlier reverence for Greek 
culture as a whole has disappeared; the title of an aphorism 

56 Aphorisms 95, 9. 

67 Aphorism 26. For Nietzsche's further comments on, and criticisms of 
these virtues, see aphorisms 165, 456, 556. Nietzsche notes that Redlichkeit 
(integrity) is included in neither the Christian nor the Socratic list of 
virtues. 

58 Aphorism 116. 
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comparing modern man to the Greeks is “We are nobler.” Mod¬ 
em man is more noble because when he finds that the objects 
to which his virtues are directed prove unworthy of his devotion 
he attempts to find new objects rather than new virtues. The 
Greeks were fundamentally less noble because they valued virtue 
merely as a means to power and glory. Therefore, they could not 
“believe their ears” when Socrates said that the virtuous man is 
the happiest man. In the light of Nietzsche’s later thought one 
can draw a two-fold conclusion from this aphorism. 59 First, 
Greek nobility or aristocracy was peculiarly vulnerable to the 
plebeian onslaught of Socrates. Second, a return to earlier ideas 
of nobility is impossible. A new idea of nobility is needed, and 
such a new idea must come to terms with the Socratic critique 
of pre-Socratic nobility. 

In the book’s final reference to Socrates 60 he is presented as 
the discoverer of the magic of cause and effect and therewith 
as the educator of modem man, for whom logic has become a 
habit. Nietzsche defends this modem predilection for logic 
against those who want dark and mystic things from philoso¬ 
phy, against those who are—whether they know it or not—at¬ 
tracted by religion rather than philosophy. 

In this connection a reference is warranted to an aphorism 
that mentions Plato and Aristotle, but not Socrates. 61 According 
to Nietzsche, the great thinkers find their highest happiness in 
knowledge; the knowledge of even the ugliest reality is beautiful 
to them. But they endanger their integrity ( Recllichkeit ) when 
they praise things as such. One might say that Nietzsche here 
recognizes the temptation of the theoretical life, but also the 
problem created by the ugliness of truth and the need to be 
truthful about that ugliness. When the truth about things is that 
things are at best meaningless, the love of truth must yield to 
Redlichkeit. 

“’Aphorism 199. 

C0 Aphorism 544. 

61 Aphorism 550. 
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The Gay Science, Books 1—4 

The first four books of Die frohliche Wissenschaft (The Gay Sci¬ 
ence) were published in 1882. 62 They were written just before 
Also sprach Zarathustra and are thus the last writings belonging 
to Nietzsche s middle period. The movement of Nietzsche toward 
his final position is readily apparent. According to his later com¬ 
ments, The Gay Science is a happy and personal book marked 
by a newly-awakened hope in the future. It is full of gaiety and 
wit; thus it begins with a “Prelude in German Rhyme,” called 
Scherz, List, und Rache” (Jest, Cunning, and Revenge), sixty- 
three short poems which anticipate the themes of the book and 
give direct evidence of Nietzsche’s gaiety. 63 

In the first book, Nietzsche speaks of the comedy of existence 
( Dasein ). The gay science is the consciousness of that comedy, 
the knowledge that existence has no purpose or goal ( Zweck ) 
beyond itself. The time of the sovereignty of the gay science 
is yet to come, for men still five in the “time of tragedy, 
moralities and religions.” Therefore, the gay scientist’s task is to 
overcome “the teachers of the purpose of existence.” 64 Contrary 
to their teaching, there is no reason for fife, no duties, no objective 
standards of good and evil. Judgments on life are impossible, for 
existence is a process and thought is but a tool of that process. 
The gay science describes the process without explaining it; it 
affirms life without judging it. The scientific view is not deadly, 
for it liberates man by teaching him that his existence is innocent. 
Nor is it at a complete loss to evaluate things because the stand¬ 
ard of “good and evil” has proved untenable; it seeks tenta¬ 
tively for new standards such as “noble and base.” 65 

62 A fifth book, written in 1886, was added in 1887. 

63 Ibid ., 2:9-15, 17-32, 1127; 3:1371-1373, 1386-1387. Also see the 
introduction by Kurt Reinhardt to a paperback edition in English, under 
the mistranslated title Joyful Wisdom (New York: Frederick Ungar Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1960), pp. 1-12. 

64 Aphorism 1. 

65 Aphorisms 2-15. On Nietzsche’s search for a standard of nobility see 
aphorisms 6, 20, 31, 35, 55. The noble is usually considered as a species 
of the rare. 
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Socrates is mentioned twice in the first book. In an aphorism 
entitled “Undesirable Disciples,” 66 Nietzsche presents the de¬ 
jected monologue of an unnamed “philosopher who ‘corrupted’ 
the youth as Socrates once corrupted it.” That unnamed philoso¬ 
pher, who is compared with Socrates, is almost certainly Nie¬ 
tzsche himself, who presents himself as an undogmatic educator to 
true selfhood and therefore questions the worth of disciples. In 
this respect, Nietzsche is indeed comparable to the Socrates who 
founded no school and thought of himself as a midwife. 

Socrates is referred to again in the aphorism “Last Words.” 67 
Nietzsche discusses the last words, or absence of last words of 
Augustus, Nero, Socrates, and Tiberius. Nero and Augustus 
dropped their masks and revealed that they had been actors in 
life. Their histrionics are contrasted with the dying words of 
Socrates, who in turn is implicitly contrasted with the “genuine” 
^Tiberius who died silently. The aphorism anticipates one near 
the end of Book 4, where the last words of Socrates are repro¬ 
duced and discussed. 

The theme of the second book is creativity. The discovery of 
man’s creativity, of the fact that man is the animal who can 
make the inherently meaningless meaningful, justifies the gaiety 
of the gay science. Nietzsche now refers to himself as an artist. 68 
There follows a series of aphorisms on love, women, sex, and the 
animal origins of man; after which art in the more limited sense 
of fine art becomes the main theme. 69 To be more specific: 
Nietzsche’s primary concern is now with the poets. Having previ¬ 
ously referred to the poets as “valets of some morality or other,” 
he is equally critical of them in this series. 70 Poets, according 
to Nietzsche, lie about the world and lack integrity. This does 
not contradict his calling himself an artist, for creativity is not 
the exclusive possession of poets. If in The Birth of Tragedy Nie- 


60 Aphorism 32. 
"’Aphorism 36. 
e8 See aphorisms 57-59. 
""Aphorisms 60-78, 84. 
’"Aphorisms 79-107. 
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tzsche came close to suggesting that philosophy was bad art, he 
now comes close to suggesting that art is bad philosophy. Soc¬ 
rates is not mentioned in this book, but it is interesting to note 
that Nietzsche now criticizes drama for portraying effects with¬ 
out sufficient causes. 71 In The Birth of Tragedy Socrates thought 
this of tragedy and it was symptomatic, according to Nietzsche, 
of his deficiencies. By no means, however, does Nietzsche simply 
reject art; indeed Book 2 ends with an aphorism expressing 
gratitude to art. 72 Art is needed as a counterpoise to the insights 
of science into the delusions and errors which are the conditions 
of a knowing and feeling existence; without art human integrity 
( Redlichkeit ) would lead to nausea and suicide. Art is no longer 
the road to truth, but it is still a way of making the truth bear¬ 
able. 

In the third book (which contains no references to Socrates), 
Nietzsche for the first time speaks explicitly of the death of God. 
He asserts that the death of God must be understood in all its 
ramifications: one must beware of thinking of the world as or¬ 
dered, or of laws of nature. Nietzsehe speculates about the deci¬ 
siveness of the event of the death of God, which brings the 
“greatest change. The illumination and the colors of all things 
have changed.” 73 The death of God involves the death of objec¬ 
tive truth, and Nietzsche therefore begins his final wrestling 
with the problem of objective truth. The great tension of his 
later thought is already in evidence; on the one hand, Nietzsche 
continues to speak of objective knowledge, but on the other hand 
he wonders whether truths are merely irrefutable errors. 74 

In the fourth book of The Gay Science Nietzsche speaks for 
the first time in the language of his final affirmation. He refers 
to amor fati, and he alludes to the doctrine of the eternal recur¬ 
rence of the same. 75 Socrates is mentioned in two aphorisms. In 
the first of these aphorisms the theological campaign against ego- 

71 Aphorism 86. 

73 Aphorism 107. 

73 Aphorisms 108, 109, 125, 152. 

74 Compare aphorisms 110, 256. 

75 Aphorisms 276, 285, 341. 
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ism is compared and contrasted with the campaign of thinkers, 
from Socrates on, against stupidity. Though Nietzsche’s tone 
suggests he prefers the latter campaign, he takes no sides. 76 

The last reference to Socrates occurs in an aphorism which 
reads as follows: 

The dying Socrates. I admire the courage and wisdom of Socrates in 
all he did, said—and did not say. This mocking and enamoured fiend 
[Unhold] and rat-catcher of Athens, who caused the most arrogant 
youths to tremble and sob, was not only the wisest chatterer there has 
ever been: he was just as great in keeping silent. I would that he had 
also been silent in the last moment of his life—perhaps he would then 
belong to a still higher order of minds [ Geister ]. Whether it was death 
or the poison or piety or malice [Bosheit]— something or other loosened 
his tongue at that moment and he said: “O Crito, I owe a cock to 
Asclepius.” These ridiculous and fearful “last words” mean, for him 
who has ears: “O Crito, life is a sickness! ” Is it possible! A man like 
him who lived cheerfully and to all eyes like a soldier—was a pessimist! 
He had merely shown a good countenance to life and all along hidden 
his final judgment, his inner-most feeling! Socrates, Socrates suffered 
from life! And he took his revenge for this—with those veiled, terrible, 
pious and blasphemous words! Did even a Socrates have to revenge 
superabundant virtue? Ah friends! We must overcome even the 
Greeks! 77 

As opposed to his earlier interpretations of Socrates, Nietzsche 
now prefers the living to the dying Socrates. Socrates, the great 
optimist of The Birth of Tragedy is now called a pessimist. His 
irony conceals his true pessimism; Socrates is hostile to life. In 
its greatest protagonist, philosophy shows that it is tied to re¬ 
venge. Neither Socrates nor Greek culture as a whole attained 
to the total affirmation of all things that it is Nietzsche’s task 
to attain. Two aphorisms follow the above-quoted one. Aphorism 
341 is about the eternal recurrence of the same, the willing of 
which is Nietzsche’s total affirmation. Aphorism 342 is almost 
identical with the beginning of Also sprach Zarathustra. 

76 Aphorism 328. The activity of traditional philosophy against stupidity 
is referred to as a “sermon” against stupidity, thereby emphasizing the 
“moralism” of traditional philosophy. 

77 Aphorism 340. 


4. The View of Socrates in 
Nietzsche’s Final Period 


During his middle or positivistic period Nietzsche did not 
develop his image of Socrates in any sustained way, but the 
scattered aphorisms in which Socrates is mentioned show him 
in a more favorable light than The Birth of Tragedy had. Since 
Nietzsche at this time assumed a more critical stance toward 
art, his objections to the inartistic Socrates became less critical. 
Since he began his overt attack on Christianity, he could use 
Socrates to compare him favorably to Jesus. And since he turned 
to science, he was forced to reconsider his critique of the theo¬ 
retical life, and therefore of the archetype of the theoretical 
man, Socrates. 

I turn now to Nietzsche’s final period. I shall focus on his 
Gotzendammerung (Twilight of the Idols), which contains a sec¬ 
tion on “The Problem of Socrates,” but I shall, however, also 
discuss the references to Socrates and related topics in the other 
books, beginning with the fifth book of The Gay Science and 
following Nietzsche’s writings more or less chronologically. 

Also sprach Zarathustra, Nietzsche’s magnum opus, will be 
more nearly comprehensible after a consideration of Nietzsche’s 
more accessible, more straightforward writings. I shall return to 
it in the final chapter, in the hope that a discussion of it will 
facilitate the drawing of some conclusions about Nietzsche’s 
image of Socrates and its place in Nietzsche’s thought. 

The Gay Science, Book 5 

The final book of The Gay Science, published in 1887, bears 
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the title Wir Furchtlosen (We Fearless Ones). Fearlessness is 
the response of the best men to the greatest event of modernity, 
the death of God. Book 5 begins, as does Book 3, with a state¬ 
ment of the death of God. The aphorisms which follow deal 
with the consequences of that event for the “fearless ones,” 
whom Nietzsche describes by a variety of epithets: philosophers, 
free spirits, posthumous men, artists, sensualists, good Euro¬ 
peans, immoralists. 1 Such men must be fearless if they are not 
to succumb to the “time of the greatest dangers” ushered in by 
the death of God. They are affirmative men, but the death of 
God renders all affirmations problematic. A dreadful alternative 
may arise for these men: they may be required to do away with 
either their veneration or themselves. The latter would be nihil¬ 
ism, but would not the former also be nihilism? This is “the ter¬ 
rible question” confronting the “fearless ones.” 

Socrates is not mentioned in the final book of The Gay Science, 
but the three aphorisms referring to Plato deserve brief exam¬ 
ination, especially since in the last one Nietzsche calls Plato’s 
idealism “the prudence of a prudent Socratic.” 2 

In the aphorism in which he first mentions Plato, Nietzsche 
makes clear that piety can survive the death of God; to some 
extent, “we fearless ones” are still pious. To face the truth of the 
death of God is to be devoted to the truth, and devotion to the 
truth involves faith and piety. “Our” belief in science rests on a 
metaphysical belief, the Christian belief “which was also the 
belief of Plato, that God is truth, that the truth is divine, . . . 
but what if just this becomes ever more unbelievable, if nothing 
any longer proves to be divine except error, blindness, the lie 
—if God himself proves to be our longest lie?” 3 

Aphorisms 343, 366, 367, 372, 377. 

2 Aphorisms 344, 351, 372. 

3 Aphorism 344. Although this aphorism points to a similarity between 
philosophy and religion, the next aphorism which mentions Plato (aphorism 
351) distinguishes sharply between philosophers—Nietzsche refers to Py¬ 
thagoras as well as Plato—and “priestly natures.” The people think of 
priests as wise men and men of knowledge, but the philosophers think of 
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The final mention of Plato treats the same problem from a 
different perspective. It occurs in an aphorism entitled “Warum 
wir keine Idealisten sind” (Why We Are Not Idealists). 4 For¬ 
merly philosophers were idealists and spoke of the dangerous 
seductiveness of the senses, but today “we” are sensualists, and 
speak of the dangerous seductiveness of ideas. The present posi¬ 
tion may be as false as the previous one. In his campaign against 
objective truth, and in his integrity, Nietzsche must and does 
admit this. He does not refute idealism, though he does attempt 
to understand and describe it as a sickness. No position is “true”; 
every position is the perspectivistic expression of a self. Nietzsche 
cannot, however, leave it at the equality of all philosophical 
positions. In an earlier aphorism 5 he had sought for standards to 
judge art, essentially by turning to the creator, who expresses 
himself in his creation, and distinguishing between the art works 
which on the one hand, result from health, fullness, and excess 
and those, on the other hand, which result from sickness, weak¬ 
ness, and deficiency. But just as either an optimistic or a pessi¬ 
mistic work of art can be the product of either health or sickness, 
so can either idealistic or sensualistic philosophy. Idealism is 
usually the product of sickness, but in Plato’s case it stems from 
his fear of overly powerful senses; it is healthy because it is a 
cautionary measure against a “dangerous health.” Thus Nietzsche 
cannot refute Platonic idealism either by pointing to its sources 
in Plato, or by demonstrating its falsity—up to this point. There 
follow two aphorisms on perspectivity, 6 which argue that al¬ 
though there are no objectively true cognitions of reality, the 
doctrine of perspectivity does not necessarily lead to the con¬ 
clusion that all viewpoints are equal. There are higher and lower 

them as belonging to the people, as mere “actors of the spirit.” It is modesty 
on the part of philosophers to call themselves lovers of wisdom rather than 
wise men or men of knowledge, but in the case of Pythagoras and Plato 
it is the modesty of “monsters of pride and self-glorification.” 

‘Aphorism 372. 

'Aphorism 370. 

'Aphorisms 371, 372. Also see aphorism 349 (on the will to power). 
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perspectives. Only from a high perspective does one become 
aware of perspectivity. Nietzsche’s perspective is therefore 
higher than that of Platonic idealism, because it is aware of all 
perspectivity, including its own. This argument occurs again and 
again in Nietzsche, but it remains to be seen to what extent the 
argument is adequate against Plato and Socrates, for it raises at 
least two questions. First, is the doctrine of perspectivity not a 
“Platonic” doctrine in the sense that it is meant to be an objec¬ 
tively true, theoretical doctrine? Second, is not the Socratic- 
Platonic emphasis on human ignorance proof that Socrates and 
Plato were not as unaware of the problems of perspectivity as 
Nietzsche implies they were? 

Beyond Good and Evil 

Jenseits von Gut und Bose: Vorspiel einer Philosophie der 
Zukunft (Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the 
Future), was published in 1886. 7 According to Nietzsche, the 
work represents a recuperation from the creation of Also sprach 
Zavathustra and also like his other works, including those written 
before 1883) a commentary on that in some ways “incompre¬ 
hensible book.” Beijond Good and Evil is meant to shed light on 
Zavathustra; it says the same things but says them differently, 
with less affirmation and more hardness. 8 

I must, by and large, confine myself to discussing the refer¬ 
ences to Socrates, a procedure even more problematic in the case 
of Beyond Good and Evil than in previous cases. The book is 
marked by greater unity and perfection than Nietzsche’s earlier 

7 The best translation is by Walter Kaufmann (New York, Vintage Books 
1966). Beyond Good and Evil was published before Book 5 of The Gay 
Science. I have violated the chronological order of the books in this instance 
in order to keep the exposition of the parts of The Gay Science as near 
to each other as possible and to prevent an “interruption” between Beyond 
Good and Evil and On the Genealogy of Morals. 

8 See Ecce Homo in Werke, 2:1141-1142, Nietzsche’s letter to Overbeck 
of August 5, 1886 (ibid., 3:1242), and his letter to Burckhardt of Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1886 (ibid., 3:1243). 
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aphoristic booKs. What is more, the themes indicated by the tide 
and subtitle are relevant as a whole to Nietzsche’s image of 
Socrates, for the book dissects moralities which arc not beyond 
good and evil (including the moralities of classical philosophy), 
and the philosophy of the future is contrasted with all the 
philosophies of the past. In other words, the book in all justice 
should be treated as a whole. My “injustice” may be excusable 
because such a treatment would involve duplication of the dis¬ 
cussion of Twilight of the Idols. 

In the preface 9 Nietzsche speaks of truth as a woman and of 
philosophers as dogmatists who have been too clumsy to win 
truth, though they may have loved her. (That the truth is in¬ 
herently beautiful may be doubted on the basis of Nietzsche’s 
subsequent statements about women.) 10 Dogmatism is dying 
today. On the one hand, Nietzsche mocks dogmatism and cele¬ 
brates its decline, but on the other hand, he appreciates its bold¬ 
ness and its potentially beneficial influence. The fight against 
dogmatism has produced in European man a “magnificent ten¬ 
sion of the spirit” which can be harnessed in the interest of a 
future goal. For Nietzsche, the outstanding example of dogmatism 
is Platonism. Hitherto, the worst and most dangerous error has 
been a dogmatic error, Plato’s invention of the pure mind or 
spirit ( Geist) and the Good in itself. With that invention Plato 
stands truth “on its head” by denying the truth of perspectivity. 
Although the denial of perspectivity is for Nietzsche almost the 
definition of dogmatism, there is another reason for Nietzsche’s 
choice of Platonism as an example: “Christianity is Platonism for 
the people.’” Platonism is the most influential and powerful 
form of dogma. 

Nietzsche does not prove that Platonism is an error. Rather, 
taking its erroneousness for granted, he asks as a physician how 
such a sickness can be explained. “Did the evil Socrates corrupt 


«Ibid ., 2:565-566. Subsequent citations to the body of the book will be 
given by aphorism numbers. 

10 See, for example, aphorisms 131, 139, 232-239. 
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[Plato] after all? Was Socrates the corrupter of youth, after all? 
and deserved the hemlock?” Once more two strands of Nietzsche’s 
image of Socrates are intertwined. First, Socrates is under¬ 
stood as the corrupter of Plato, who is here described as “the 
finest flower of antiquity.” Second, Nietzsche again, albeit indi¬ 
rectly, attests to the decisive historical importance of Socrates. 
The Platonism which exercised such a decisive influence on 
Christianity was influenced decisively by Socrates. It should be 
noted that Nietzsche here does not make statements but asks 
questions, and with a great lightness. Both the lightness of tone 
and the questioning are essential to the intended refutation of 
dogmatism. Since dogmatism is objectionable in part because of 
its clumsiness, refutation of it must be “light”; dogmatism ca nnot 
\bejrefuted dogmatically. The preface anticipates the book in its 
abundance of question-marks, dashes, and such qualifying words 
as “perhaps.” Nietzsche does not even assert that truth is a 
woman, but merely supposes that truth is a woman. 

The name of Socrates does not occur in the first section, “Von 
den Vorurteilen der Philosophen” (Of the Prejudices of the 
Philosophers). This fact may be explained by Nietzsche’s con¬ 
tinuing concern with the dogmatism of philosophers. Socrates is 
not a good example of dogmatism; indeed, Nietzsche later iden¬ 
tifies him with skepticism. 11 But although skepticism may be 
the opposite of dogmatism, one must not identify Nietzsche 
himself with skepticism because of his quarrel with dogmatism. 
Nietzsche understands himself as beyond both dogmatists and 
skeptics. It is even possible to say that to him the dogmatists are 
superior because they chase the woman truth, albeit clumsily, 
whereas skeptics have given up the pursuit. 

In the first section Nietzsche defines philosophy as the most 
spiritualized form of the will to power. 12 As in Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra, Nietzsche’s exposition of the doctrine of the will to power 

“Aphorism 208. 

“Aphorism 9. Cf. Aphorisms 6, 13. 
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is coupled with a rejection of previous philosophy. By pointing 
to the importance of instincts in philosophizing and the weak¬ 
ness-even the incompetence—of reason, Nietzsche seeks to show 
that philosophers do not discover truth but interpret the world 
according to their will. There cannot be a pure mind in Plato’s 
sense, nor a good in itself to be known by it. Nietzsche’s philoso¬ 
phy is superior to previous philosophy, not because he is not 
driven by the will to power, but because he knows that he is. 
The discovery of the will to power signifies the liberation from 
the dogmatism of previous philosophies, from the prejudices of 
the philosophers, from the doctrine of free will as well as from 
determinism, from materialism as well as from idealism. 

Section 2 is concerned with “Der freie Geist” (The Free 
Spirit/Mind). 13 Nietzsche has now gone beyond the praise of 
the free spirits which characterized the books of the middle 
period. Human, All-too Human had been dedicated to Voltaire, 
but Nietzsche now writes “O Voltaire! O Humanity! O idiocy!” 14 
Pie rejects Voltaire’s understanding of the quest for truth as done 
for the sake of doing good because he considers it a mere preju¬ 
dice of the philosophers that truth and good are identical. The 
free spirits are merely the precursors of the philosophers of the 
future, who will be experimenters, attempters, tempters ( Ver - 
sucker). The philosophers of the future will be “free, very free 
spirits” but they will also be “something more, higher, greater, 
fundamentally different.” 15 Socrates is not mentioned in this 
section. 


13 In many ways this section is a continuation of the first, its main theme 
being once more philosophers and philosophy. Thus in aphorism 36 Nie¬ 
tzsche continues his exposition of the doctrine of the will to power, now 
presenting it as a hypothesis which might explain the character of all reality. 
The main thematic difference between the two sections seems to be that 
the latter deals more extensively than the former with the relationship 
between the philosophic few and the nonphilosophic many. 

“Aphorism 35. 

“Aphorism 44. See also aphorisms 36, 42, 43. 
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Nor is Socrates named in the third section of the book, which 
deals with religion 16 and which makes clear that the free spirits 
who are precursors of the philosophers of the future will be more 
than simple atheists. The penultimate aphorism of this section 
again speaks of the philosopher of the future, who will use re¬ 
ligion as a means, though denying it sovereignty. That philoso¬ 
pher is charactized as the “man of the most comprehensive re¬ 
sponsibility, who has [is] the conscience for the total development 
of man.” 17 He is thus distinguished in an essential way from 
the classical philosophers as well as from their image of the 
philosopher. For Socrates and Plato there can be no such com¬ 
prehensive responsibility because the development of man de¬ 
pends on nature and chance. For Nietzsche there must finally 
be such responsibility: the doctrine of the will to power asserts 
that ends or goals are not objectively given, but originate in 
man; the highest values are created by man. 

Section 4, “Spriiche und Zwischenspiele” (Maxims and Inter¬ 
ludes) consists of 124 short aphorisms. One of these contains a 
reference to Socrates: “A matter which clears itself up ceases to 
concern us. What did that God mean, who advised: ‘Know thy¬ 
self!’ Did it perhaps mean ‘Cease to be of concern to yourself! 
Become objective!’ And Socrates? And the ‘scientific man’?” 18 
Self-knowledge is impossible. The Socratic and the scientific 
quest for it are quixotic, for the deepest knowledge necessarily 
eludes us. The quest is based on the delusion that detached 
theoretical knowledge, objectivity, is possible. The main empha¬ 
sis in this aphorism is, however, not on the ultimate impossibility 
of attaining self-knowledge, but on the dangerous consequence 
of striving for it. By attempting to become objective, one be- 

16 The tide of the section is “Das religiose Wesen.” A literal translation 
of the title as “The Religious Essence” would be misleading. The section 
deals with the religious “scene” and the title means something like “what 
is going on in religion.” 

17 Aphorism 61. 

“Aphorism 80. 
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comes shallow, untrue to one’s depth. The objective man is the 
superficial man. 19 

In section 5, “Zur Naturgeschichte der Moral” (On the Natural 
History of Morality), Nietzsche assumes what he had argued in 
previous sections, that the essence of the world is will to power. It 
therefore becomes necessary and possible to create a science of 
morality, though Nietzsche prefers the modesty of speaking in 
terms of a typology of morality. All previous philosophers failed 
to see morality as a problem because they knew only one 
morality, or because their views on morality were themselves 
only expressions of a predominant morality. For Nietzsche, 
moralities are merely the sign-language of the emotions, and 
they amount to tyranny against “nature” and “reason.” 20 But 
morality cannot be condemned for being tyrannical because con¬ 
demnation is a moral rather than a scientific judgment, and 
because the tyranny effects a significant development in man. 
Morality demands blind obedience, but the high development of 
man presupposes such compulsion. Moreover, Nietzsche moves 
beyond his first suggestion, which argues that moralities are con¬ 
ventional, to show that they are potentially natural. In its indif¬ 
ferent grandeur, nature is noble, and since it is noble, morality 
can be based on nature; there is such a thing as a “moral impera¬ 
tive of nature.” 21 

After discussing Christian morality, Nietzsche turns to Plato 
and in connection with Plato he speaks of Socrates in two suc- 


10 See also aphorism 81. A number of the aphorisms of this section are 
directly concerned with knowledge ( Erkenntnis ). See aphorisms 64, 65, 
71, 101, 105, 160, 177. On the impossibility of self-knowledge and rever¬ 
ence toward self as an alternative, see aphorisms 249, 281, 287. Since 
Nietzsche thinks of Socrates as a teacher, aphorism 63 is also relevant. It 
suggests that those who are teachers through and through (von Grund 
aus) do not take themselves seriously enough. 

“Aphorisms 186-188. Nietzsche himself places quotation marks around 
“nature” and “reason.” 

^Aphorism 188. At the end of the aphorism Nietzsche drops the quota¬ 
tion marks around nature. 
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cessive aphorisms. 22 Having previously established Platonism’s 
connection with Christianity, he now turns to an element in 
Plato’s morality—Socratism—which does not properly belong there 
because Plato is too noble for it. Socratism is utilitarianism, for 
it identifies the good with the useful and the pleasant. Plato tries 
to instill something fine and noble—himself—into his teacher’s 
principles. He does this to such an extent that the Platonic Soc¬ 
rates becomes Plato in front, Plato behind, a chimera in the 
middle. 

In the following aphorism Nietzsche continues his discussion 
of Socrates. The question of the relationship of instinct to reason 
begins with Socrates. Nietzsche equates utilitarianism with ra¬ 
tionalism because rationalism means that moral action can be 
based on a “why,” that moral judgments and action are deter¬ 
mined by purpose and usefulness. Socrates begins by siding with 
reason against instinct, but he comes to see the insufficiency of 
rationalism. The “great secretive ironist” sees the irrational in 
moral judgments but practices a self-deception and a swindle 
by claiming that one obeys one’s reason when one obeys one’s 
instincts. More innocent than his teacher, Plato innocently 
teaches the same thing, that instinct and reason both point to the 
same goal, the Good. Pure rationalism reappears in modernity in 
the figure of Descartes, who as the father of modern rationalism 
is the grandfather of the French Revolution. Nietzsche concludes 
this aphorism with the remark, “But reason is only an instrument, 
and Descartes was superficial.” 

In these two aphorisms Socrates is again portrayed as the cor¬ 
rupter of Plato, and Plato as the idealizer of Socrates. Socrates 
is superior to Socratism because he sees through rationalism; 
Descartes is a purer exponent of Socratism than Socrates. But 
if Socrates cannot be charged with believing in superficial ra¬ 
tionalism, he can be charged with being a plebeian. It is not 

“Aphorisms 190, 191. In discussing the history of moralities Nietzsche 
tends to move backward in history. There is an allusion to Schopenhauer 
in aphorism 186, to Kant in 187, to Christian morality in 189. 
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enough to recognize the sovereignty of instinct, for one neces¬ 
sarily reflects the instincts sovereign in one’s self, and in the case 
of Socrates these are ignoble instincts. Platonism is an ennobled 
form of the teachings of Socrates because Plato is inherently 
more noble than Socrates. In these two aphorisms nothing funda¬ 
mentally new emerges about Nietzsche’s quarrel with Socrates, 
except perhaps that the quarrel is ever more emphatically con¬ 
cerned with the responsibility of Socrates for “modern move¬ 
ments such as utilitarianism. The precursor of modern deca¬ 
dence is, however, superior to modern decadence. In the final 
reference to Socrates in this section, Nietzsche compares Soc¬ 
rates’ not knowing about good and evil with modern man’s 
presumption of having such knowledge. 23 Socrates and Nietzsche 
resemble each other at least to the extent that they both see 
morality as a problem. 

In section 6, “Wir Gelehrten” (We Scholars) Nietzsche con¬ 
trasts the philosopher of the future with contemporary scholars, 
scientists, and philosophers. The title shows that he is not com¬ 
pletely opposed to scholars, but he does consider the predomi¬ 
nance of scientists and scholars a threat to the very possibility of 
the emergence of new philosophers. One can say that Nietzsche 
is partly concerned with defining the philosophers of the future 
negatively by pointing to those deficiencies of modernity which 
they will have to overcome. For example, they will be beyond 
the spirit of objectivity, which Nietzsche criticizes in this section. 
That critique is followed by three aphorisms on skeptics and 
skepticism. For Nietzsche, the skeptic is a man whose will is 
sick; skepticism is a form of weakness. In this connection, Nie¬ 
tzsche calls Socrates a skeptic because of his assertion that he J 
knows he knows nothing. 24 The skeptic suspends judgment even 
though such a luxury is scarcely ever permitted to man. The 
philosopher of the future will, to be sure, still be characterized 
by a kind of skepticism, but it will not be the skepticism of the 


“Aphorism 202. 
“Aphorism 208. 
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theoretical Socrates; rather it will be the “manly skepticism” 
exemplified by Frederick the Great, a man of action. 

Toward the end of the section Nietzsche portrays the philoso¬ 
phers of the future. “Their ‘knowing’ is creating, their creating a 
law-giving, their will to truth is—Will to Power. Are there such 
philosophers today? Were there ever such philosophers? Must 
there not be such philosophers?” 25 He proceeds to discuss the 
relation of the philosopher to his time. Previously all philosophers 
found their task to consist of being the “bad conscienc e” of their 
time, in articulating a new idea of greatness in response to the 
true needs of their time. The new idea of greatness that emerges 
at a given time is, however, conditioned by the time. In the 
time of Socrates, “irony was perhaps necessary for greatness of 
soul.” Today, when opposite conditions prevail, the opposite be¬ 
comes necessary. 26 Insofar as Socrates is, like Nietzsche, an un¬ 
timely man, Nietzsche admires him. But Nietzsche, of course, 
understands himself as much more than merely an untimely 
man, as much more than one philosopher in a potentially end¬ 
less series of philosophers. It would be more nearly correct to 
say that he conceives of himself as, in important respects, the 
final philosopher of the final and highest time. 

There are no further overt references to Socrates in Beyond 
Good and Evil. Section 7 is entitled “Unsere Tugenden” (Our 
Virtues). “Our” virtues are above all the historical sense, and 
probity or integrity. Utilitarianism, previously connected with 
Socrates, is given as an example of lack of integrity. 27 

Section 8, “Volker und Vaterliinder” (Peoples and Fatherlands), 
is followed by a final section, “Was ist vornehm?” (What is 
noble?). Here Nietzsche makes the distinction between master 
and slave morality 28 which he elaborates in his next book. Of 
relevance to his image of Socrates is Nietzsche’s brief discussion 

“Aphorism 211. 

“Aphorism 213. 

^See aphorisms 224, 228. 

“Aphorism 260. 
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of a morality intermediate between the moralities of master and 
of slave, the “morality of mediocrity.” 29 He does not refer to 
Socrates in this connection, but that morality is nevertheless al¬ 
most identical with what in other passages he understands as 
Socratic morality. 

The penultimate aphorism of the book begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of the “genius of the heart.” Before Nietzsche identifies him 
as the god Dionysus, the “genius of the heart” is likely to remind 
the reader of Socrates. He is a philosopher, a “pied piper”—a 
term Nietzsche had used to describe Socrates in The Gay Science 
—and a charmer of the souls of men. Yet the “genius of the 
heart excels Socrates almost as much as he resembles him. As 
the case of Callicles shows, some men were immune to the 
charms of Socrates, whereas the “genius of the heart,” according 
to Nietzsche, finds “every soul” accessible to him; he is able to 
influence “everyone.” Moreover, he is, to repeat, a god. 

In the Symposium, the Platonic Socrates states that the gods 
do not philosophize: those who possess wisdom do not engage in 
that quest for wisdom which is philosophy. Nietzsche is well 
aware of the novelty of his saying that even the gods philoso¬ 
phize; he refers to it as a “piece of news” ( Neuigkeit) that 
might “stir up distrust especially among philosophers.” For Nie¬ 
tzsche, there cannot be perfect beings in the possession of perfect 
wisdom. One might argue that this means that man is an imper- 
fectible imperfection, but to the Nietzsche of Beyond Good and 
Evil it means that there is no perfection beyond man, no pos¬ 
sible objects for contemplation in the classical sense. Finally, it 
seems also to mean that if gods can be philosophers, philosophers 
can be gods. 30 

“Aphorism 262. 

S0 The “genius of the heart” is described in aphorism 295. Nietzsche 
speaks of the gods as philosophizing in aphorism 294 as well as 295. Socrates 
is described as a “pied piper” in aphorism 340 of The Gay Science. On 
aphorism 295 also see Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 410-411. 
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On the Genealogy of Morals 31 

Zur Genealogie der Moral, eine Streitschrift (On the Genealogy 
of Morals, a Polemic ), was published in 1887 as a “supplement 
and elucidation” of Beyond Good and Evil. It contains three 
aphoristic essays: “Gut und Bose, Gut und Schlecht” (Good and 
Evil, Good and Bad); “Schuld, schlechtes Gewissen, und Ver- 
wandtes” (Guilt, Bad Conscience, and Related Matters); and 
“Was bedeuten asketische Ideale?” (What Is the Meaning of 
Ascetic Ideals?). Nietzsche turns to the origins of morality for 
the sake of understanding the value of morality. He is by his 
own admission not the first to turn to such investigations, but 
he considers his work necessary in order to correct the erroneous 
conclusions of others. Previous investigators, especially the Eng¬ 
lish psychologists, have been deficient in the historical sense. 32 

According to Ecce Homo, the truth of the first essay (Nie¬ 
tzsche speaks of “treatise”) is “the psychology of Christianity: the 
birth of Christianity out of the spirit of ressentiment, not, as is 
believed, out of the ‘spirit’—a countermovement according to its 
essence, the great rebellion against the dominion of noble val¬ 
ues.” Discussing the “opposed values ‘good and bad,’ ‘good and 
evil,’ ” Nietzsche develops the distinction between master morality 
and slave morality. Both are creations and both are preceded by 
herd morality. Master morality is the affirmation of strength by 
the strong, a celebration of the vigorous and active life. Con¬ 
versely, slave morality is the rejection of strength by the weak. 
Masters distinguish between good and bad, while slaves dis¬ 
tinguish between good and evil. What the master affirms as 
good, the slave rejects as evil. Slave morality is essentially nega¬ 
tive, being a reaction against, and a revenge upon, the rulers 
and their values. Good becomes a label attached to various kinds 
of weakness, such as humility and passivity. Christianity, the 

31 The best translation is by Walter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1967). 

3i lbid., 3:1376, 1387. Also see the Preface, ibid., 2:763-770, and 
aphorisms 1, 2, of the first essay. 
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most potent form of slave morality, triumphs over the master 
morality of Rome. 

In the second essay Nietzsche develops a “psychology of the 
conscience: the same is not, as is believed, 'the voice of God in 
Man'—it is the instinct of cruelty, which turns back after it can 
no longer discharge itself outwardly.” 33 By employing the doc¬ 
trine of the will to power, and without recourse to any teleologi¬ 
cal notions, Nietzsche attempts to show how man has become 
man, and how he may become more than man. He seeks to 
demonstrate that such phenomena as the Christian virtues, 
which might be thought to disprove the pervasive presence of 
the will to power, are actually subtle forms of this will; thus 
he argues that much of Christian morality can be understood as 
ressentiment. 

In neither essay is there a refrence to Socrates. Since Nie¬ 
tzsche is concern e d with exposing the decadence of modernity, he 
does on a number of occasions compare modernity with Greek 
culture, to the disadvantage of the former, but his references 
are primarily to pre-Socratic Greece, to the noble Greek culture 
for whose decline he had previously assigned responsibility to 
Socrates. 34 

The third essay, Nietzsche was later to write, 

gives an answer to the question, from whence the enormous power of 
the ascetic ideal, the priest-ideal stems, though it is the harmful ideal 
par excellence, ... a decadence-ideal. Answer: . . . because it was 
hitherto the only ideal, because it had no competitors. . . . Above all 
the counter-ideal was lacking—until Zarathustra. 35 

Nietzsche investigates the meaning of ascetic ideals for artists, 
philosophers and scholars, women, the majority of men, and 
priests. In anticipation of his main argument he writes that for 
philosophers and scholars ascetic ideals are something like the 
“scenting out of [Witterung] and instinct for the most favorable 

^-■y^Ecce Homo, Werke, 2:1142. 

84 See aphorisms 5 and 11 of the first essay; aphorism 23 of the second. 

85 Ecce Homo, Werke, 2:1142. 
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preconditions of high spirituality.” 36 The philosopher, like any 
animal, strives instinctively for the optimum conditions under 
which he can exercise his power; he uses ascetic ideals as a means 
to an end, but he is beyond them, just as he is beyond most of 
the restrictions of conventional morality. 

In the course of discussing the meaning of ascetic ideals for 
philosophers, Nietzsche cites the opposition of philosophers to 
marriage. He writes: 

Which great philosopher has hitherto been married? Heraclitus, Plato, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Schopenhauer—they were not; 
what is more, one cannot even think of them as married. A married 
philosopher belongs in comedy, that is my principle: and that ex¬ 
ception Socrates—the malicious Socrates married ironice, it seems, 
exactly to demonstrate this principle. 37 

It is hard to say whether Nietzsche omits Aristotle and Hegel 
from his list because he does not wish to acknowledge them as 
great philosophers or because, being married, they would detract 
from the case he wishes to make. Be that as it may, the only 
exception which Nietzsche acknowledges is Socrates, and he 
argues that Socrates married in the spirit of irony. But irony 
implies consciousness. Here as elsewhere, the irony of Socrates 
poses a problem for Nietzsche, because it suggests that the aware¬ 
ness of Socrates may equal the awareness of Nietzsche and thus 
cast some doubt on Nietzsche’s analysis of Socrates. (As a philoso¬ 
pher endowed with the historical sense, Nietzsche must claim 
to understand Socrates better than Socrates understood himself.) 
Anticipating our analysis of Twilight of the Idols, we can say 
that Nietzsche attempts to solve this problem by distinguishing 
between a noble and a plebeian awareness, by emphasizing the 
plebeian origin and constitution of Socrates. 

The Case of Wagner 38 

Der Fall Wagner (The Case of Wagner), published in 1888, 

88 Aphorism 1. 

37 Aphorism 7. 

“The best translation is by Walter Kaufmann, (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1967). 
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is an attack on Wagner, on the German culture of Nietzsche’s 
time, and finally on modernity as such. Though it contains no 
reference to Socrates, the book is of interest because of its reflec¬ 
tions on decadence. In Nietzsche’s next book, Twilight of the 
Idols, similar reflections on decadence will occur in the context 
of “The Problem of Socrates.” 

Nietzsche refers to Wagner as a decadent and as the artist of 
decadence. Wagner is an interesting case because he is the most 
unhesitant, though not the most honest, decadent of his time. 
Modernity itself is decadent, and Wagner is modernity’s greatest 
name; through Wagner “modernity speaks its most intimate lan¬ 
guage.” 39 Nietzsche equates decadence with sickness and de¬ 
cline ( Niedergang ), with impoverished life and great weariness. 
For Nietzsche, Wagner’s being decadent is almost synonymous 
with Wagner’s being a child of his time. 

The Case of Wagner, however, is not only about Wagner but 
also about Nietzsche’s relation to him. In opposition to the artist 
Wagner, Nietzsche repeatedly calls himself a philosopher. The 
philosopher demands of himself that he overcome his time in 
himself, that he become timeless. Nietzsche admits that everyone 
is to some extent a child of his time, and that he is, therefore, 
to some extent, like Wagner, a decadent. However, he differs 
from Wagner because “I grasped this, I resisted it. The philoso¬ 
pher in me resisted it.” Nietzsche fights against everything sick 
within him, “including Wagner, including Schopenhauer, includ¬ 
ing the whole of modern ‘humanity.’” Whereas the artist Wagner 
reflects his time, the philosopher Nietzsche seeks to overcome his 
time. 40 

Nietzsche strongly suggests that he has succeeded in overcom¬ 
ing his decadent time and the ressentiment accompanying deca¬ 
dence. Indeed, at the end of the book he goes so far as to say 
that The Case of Wagner has been inspired by gratitude. Yet 
Nietzsche’s victory over decadence surely does not mean that 
every struggle toward “great health” will be victorious. To be a 

“Preface; aphorisms 1, 5, 7; second Postscript; Epilogue. 

"Preface. 
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philosopher may mean to fight against one’s time—to be the bad 
conscience of one’s time, as Nietzsche puts it—but a philosopher 
need not necessarily triumph over his time. Nietzsche concedes 
as much when he refers to Schopenhauer as “the philosopher of 
decadence.” 41 Thus The Case of Wagner raises but does not 
resolve the problem of the philosopher’s relation to his time. 
Nietzsche, who takes pride in his historical sense, cannot simply 
maintain that even in the optimum case—himself—the philoso¬ 
pher is beyond the influence of history; it would seem that, even 
if a philosopher succeeds in overcoming his time, he is influ¬ 
enced by what he has to overcome. Nor, on the other hand, can 
he consider his teaching, which is meant to be the final and 
true teaching, simply as the product of his (decadent) time. 

In The Case of Wagner, Nietzsche finks his resistance to deca¬ 
dence to his being a philosopher. Twilight of the Idols examines 
the case of Socrates, a philosopher who resisted decadence un¬ 
successfully. One therefore turns to that book with the expecta¬ 
tion that Nietzsche will show why his own resistance to deca¬ 
dence is not subject to the same fate as that of Socrates. 

Twilight of the Idols: General Background 42 

Gotzen-Dammerung, oder wie man mit dem Hammer philoso¬ 
phies (Twilight of the Idols, or How One Philosophizes with a 
Hammer) , was written in 1888, published in 1889. 43 Since the 

41 Aphorism 5. 

42 A good translation by Walter Kaufmann can be found in The Portable 
Nietzsche 9 pp. 463-563. Translations from the book which are used below 
are based on the Kaufmann translation. 

^The book consists of a preface and eleven sections, nine of which 
are subdivided into numbered aphorisms. The fourth section contains only 
one aphorism, and the final section consists of a short quotation from Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra. The sections are not numbered in the book, but in 
order to facilitate citation by aphorism number, I have numbered them, 
as follows: (1) “Spriiche und Pfeile” (Maxims and Arrows). (2) “Das 
Problem des Sokrates” (The Problem of Socrates). (3) “Die ‘Vernunft’ in 
der Philosophic” (“Reason” in Philosophy). (4) “Wie die walire Welt’ 
endlich zur Fabel wurde” (How the “True World” Finally Became a 
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second section is entitled “Das Problem des Sokrates” (“The 
Problem of Socrates”) one may expect that Nietzsche here pre¬ 
sents his final image of Socrates. The book is “final” in another 
sense as well. Although there are later books, and later references 
to Socrates, Twilight of the Idols is the last book that Nietzsche 
himself saw through to its final form. He saw and corrected the 
proofs, but at the time of publication in January 1889 he was 
insane. Because of the important role of Socrates in the book and 
because of its “finality” it merits close scrutiny. 

The original title of the book was “Miissiggang eines Psycholo- 
gen” (Idleness of a Psychologist). Nietzsche announced it as 
such in various letters, and he had already completed the book 
when he changed the title. The immediate cause of the change 
was a letter from his disciple Peter Gast (September 20, 1889), 
who had read the book in manuscript form and remarked that 
the title was too unassuming. 44 

The first title suggests a mild and pleasant book. The final title, 
especially the image of philosophizing with a hammer, suggests, 
at first glance, a hard and harsh book. Taken together they point 
to the double aspect of the book that is elucidated by Nietzsche’s 
comments in the preface, in Ecce Homo, and in letters referring 
to the book. 

Nietzsche understands his task as the transvaluation of all 
values, which is for him the hardest and greatest of all tasks. The 
transvaluator of all values is the creator of new values. As such, 


Fable). (5) “Moral als Widernatur” (Morality as Anti-Nature). (6) “Die 
vier grossen Irrtiimer” (The Four Great Errors). (7) “Die ‘Verbesserer’ der 
Menschheit” (The “Improvers” of Mankind). (8) “Was den Deutschen 
abgeht” (What the Germans Lack). (9) “Streifziige eines Unzeitgemas- 
sen” (Skirmishes of an Untimely One). (10) “Was ich den Alten verdanke” 
(What I Owe to the Ancients). (11) “Der Hammer redet” (The Hammer 
Speaks). 

u Werke, 2:1377-1378; Kaufmann (ed.), Portable Nietzsche, pp. 463- 
464. For relevant letters see Werke, 2:1317—1318, 1325—1326. The preface 
speaks both of idols and of the idleness of a psychologist. The first aphorism 
of the book is about the relationship of idleness to psychology; it begins: 
“Idleness is the beginning of all psychology.” 
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he is in danger of becoming too serious, too inward, and too 
deep: the new values cannot be objective and discovered, but 
must be created, drawn from the deepest self. A man faced with 
such a “destiny of a task” needs convalescence ( Genesung ) and 
recovery ( Erholung ). Twilight of the Idols is described by 
Nietzsche as such a convalescence and recovery. 45 The serious 
creator of the new turns for diversion to the playful destruction 
of the old. His destructiveness can afford to be playful because 
the idols he attacks have seen better days and are “on their last 
legs.” 

On a deeper level, however, Nietzsche refuses to draw any 
sharp distinction between creativity and destructiveness, or be¬ 
tween playfulness and seriousness. The creator of new values is 
necessarily the destroyer of old values, and the highest serious¬ 
ness necessarily incorporates the highest playfulness. Nietzsche’s 
“diversion” from his main task is, therefore, very much a part 
of his task. That is why he can write of Twilight of the Idols 
that “it gives a very strict and fine expression of my whole 
philosophical heterodoxy” and that it contains his “philosophy in 
a nut-shell.” 46 

The final title of the book bears out such an interpretation. 
Nietzsche’s playfulness is immediately indicated by the fact that 
Gotzen-Ddmmerung is a play on words bringing to mind Wag¬ 
ner’s Gotterdammerung (Twilight of the Gods). The seriousness 
is indicated by Nietzsche’s statement that he opposes not the 
idols of the time but the “eternal idols.” 47 And in Ecce Homo 
he writes: “That which is called idol on the title page is, very 
simply, that which hitherto has been called the truth.” 

Similarly, How One Philosophizes with a Hammer has a double 
significance. On the one hand, Nietzsche as psychologist and 
pied piper sounds out the idols, touches them “as with a tuning 

‘^Preface. Cf. Nietzsche’s letter to Deussen of September 14, 1888, 
Werke, 3:1318. 

w Werke, 3:1318. 

"Preface. 
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fork. 48 On the other hand, he can write in Ecce Homo that 
there are no realities, idealities, or idols not touched by the book 
and add in parentheses “(touched: what a cautious euphemism!).” 
To philosophize with a hammer means to sound out idols play¬ 
fully, but it has a “hard” meaning as well. It points to the need 
for a new mode of philosophizing, and it anticipates the ending 
of the book, where the Hammer speaks: “This new table, O my 
brothers, I place over you: Become hard!” The quotation is from 
a chapter of Thus Spoke Zarathustra—“Of Old and New Ta¬ 
bles ’ 49 —which itself points to the necessary connection between 
creating new values and destroying old ones. 

Twilight of the Idols: The Aphoristic Style and Structure 

Twilight of the Idols, like most of Nietzsche’s books, is aphoris¬ 
tic. The dictionary defines an aphorism as a terse saying embody¬ 
ing a general truth and points to the derivation of the word from 
the Greek word for “definition.” Nietzsche’s aphorisms show con¬ 
siderable variation in length (from a short phrase or sentence 
to several pages) and form (they can be titled or untitled, they 
can ask a question or make an unsupported assertion, and so 
forth). Along with terseness, their most general quality seems 
to be brilliance. As a result Nietzsche is eminently quotable on 
almost every conceivable subject, and frequently on almost every 
conceivable side of an argument. It is not easy to determine 
when he is being quoted out of context because it is not easy to 
see whether there is context or what it is. A book such as Twi¬ 
light of the Idols may seem at first glance to be a mere collection 
of aphoristic insights whose parts do not constitute a genuine 
whole. Nietzsche’s use of aphorisms can be interpreted, and has 
been, as a deficiency: one can maintain that aphorisms may be 
charming and subtle but that they are not a good vehicle for 

"Werke, 2:1144-1145. In Ecce Homo Nietzsche modifies the earlier 
assertion (preface) about concern with eternal idols: the book is concerned 
“not only with eternal idols.” (p. 1144.) 

"Ibid., 2:443-461. 
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philosophizing. The aphoristic style would then be symptomatic 
of a more general failing of Nietzsche as a philosopher, a failure 
to attain sufficient coherence and profundity. One can point to 
what Nietzsche wrote when dissecting Wagner’s style and turn 
it against Nietzsche himself: 

What is the mark of every literary decadence? That life no longer 
resides in the whole. The word becomes sovereign and leaps out of the 
sentence, the sentence reaches out and obscures the meaning of 
the page, and the page comes to life at the expense of the whole—the 
whole no longer is a whole. This, however, is the simile of every style 
of decadence: every time there is an anarchy of atoms. 50 

Since Nietzsche’s image of Socrates is presented in aphorisms 
in Twilight of the Idols and since my concern is with the place 
of Nietzsche’s image of Socrates in a philosophy that is as a 
whole presented aphoristically, I must briefly discuss the mean¬ 
ing of the aphoristic style and its relation to the content of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. Such a discussion is not dependent on 
Nietzsche’s general remarks on style, for Nietzsche presents the 
reader with explicit reflections on his use of aphorisms. These 
reflections make it necessary to assume that Nietzsche deliber¬ 
ately chose to write in aphorisms and that the style of presenta¬ 
tion is intimately connected with the substance of his philoso¬ 
phy. 51 

Nietzsche’s use of aphorisms is an integral part of his philoso¬ 
phy and as such is integrally connected with his radical rejection 
of previous philosophy. One of his most frequent charges against 
traditional philosophy is that it is dogmatic; he finds proof of 


m Der Fall Wagner, aphorism 7. The above translation is by Walter 
Kaufmann, in Nietzsche, p. 61. Kaufmann quotes this passage in connection 
with a discussion of Nietzsche’s use of aphorisms (pp. 66-80), but does 
not use this passage against Nietzsche. 

61 No attempt has been made to distinguish between Nietzsche’s use of 
the words “aphorism” and “apothegm” (Sentenz) to describe his style. The 
latter word is more common in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, but the 
two are identified with each other in the book under discussion. See 
Gotzen-Dammerung, IX, aphorism 51. 
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the dogmatism of philosophers in their tendency to construct 
philosophic systems. The thinkers to whom Nietzsche feels clos¬ 
est and whose writings he praises—Heraclitus, La Rochefou¬ 
cauld, and Pascal come to mind—were not systematic philoso¬ 
phers. Dawn of Day includes an aphorism entitled “Caution 
before the Systematizers!” 52 and in The Gay Science Nietzsche 
writes: 

Parable. Those thinkers in whom all stars move in cyclic paths are not 
the deepest; he who looks into himself as into an enormous universe 
and carries Milky Ways within himself, he also knows how irregular 
all Milky Ways are; they lead all the way into the chaos and labyrinth 
of existence. 53 

Finally, in Twilight of the Idols the following aphorism appears: 
“I mistrust all systematizers and I avoid them. The will to a 
system is a lack of integrity.” 54 The coherence of systems is 
attained at the cost of shutting out the very reality they sup¬ 
posedly explain; reality is too elusive and too chaotie to fit into 
a system. The systematizer assumes erroneously that there is a 
consonance between logical propositions and the world, or that 
the world is logical. Moreover, Nietzsche asserts that previous 
philosophy is condemned to dogmatism because it is unaware of 
the will to power, the impossibility of objective knowledge, and 
the laws of perspectivity. 

The customary form of presentation of philosophy is the treatise. 
Nietzsche’s new philosophy requires a new form of presentation. 
The aphoristic books are Nietzsche’s alternative to the philo¬ 
sophic treatise. 

To the dogmatic character of traditional philosophy, Nietzsche 
opposes the experimental character of his own thought. As a 
herald and precursor of the philosophers of the future who will 
be attempters and tempters, Nietzsche experiments with his 
thought; an aphorism is an experiment and an adventure in 

w Morgenrdte, aphorism 318. 

63 Frohliche Wissenschaft, aphorism 322. 

64 Sec. 1, aphorism 26. 
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thought. 55 It counters the clumsiness and heaviness of syste¬ 
matic, dogmatic philosophy with lightness and playfulness. At 
times Nietzsche’s opposition to what he considers the ponder¬ 
ousness of traditional philosophy reaches such intensity that he 
recommends that one merely “leaf through” his books while 
taking a walk or a trip, maintaining that today one should take 
things more lightly than they deserve, because in the past one 
has taken them more seriously than they deserve. 56 Instead of 
propounding empty fictions that masquerade as “big truths,” 
aphorisms probe limited aspects of reality from one perspective. 
If tire “big truths” are unavailable or nonexistent one can never¬ 
theless be concerned with, and honor, the truths that are “small 
hard kernels.” 57 

It is important to realize that Nietzsche thinks of his aphorisms 
as truths. He is not simply a skeptic who denies that truths are 
unavailable, and ultimately he is not so much opposed to sys¬ 
tems as to the deficiencies that have attended previous systems. 
Nietzsche’s own philosophy has been described by Lowith as a 
system in aphorisms. 58 By being more flexible, more light, more 
tentative—in short, by writing aphoristically—Nietzsche attempts 
to capture the elusive woman, truth. He therefore can and does 
make great claims for his aphoristic method. In Human, All-too 
Human, the first book to employ aphorisms, Nietzsche writes: 
“Something briefly said can be the fruit and harvest of much 
that was thought at length.” He aims a short aphorism at “short¬ 
sighted” readers: “Do you think it must be patch-work because 
one gives it to you (and must) in patches?” He claims that “a 

66 Jenseits von Gut und Bose, aphorisms 42, 44; Morgenrote, aphorism 
432. 

66 Morgenrote , aphorisms 454, 567. Cf. Gotzen-Dammerung, sec. 1, apho¬ 
rism 34. 

* 7 Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 2, aphorism 196; Wanderer und sein 
Schatten, aphorism 213. 

68 Lowith, Nietzsches Philosophie . . . , pp. 15-24. The present discus¬ 
sion of aphorisms is as a whole indebted to Lowith’s presentation. Use has 
also been made of the section on aphorisms in Jaspers, Nietzsche . . . , 
pp.390-409. 
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good apothegm is too hard for the tooth of time.” 69 In Twilight 
of the Idols , ten years later, this claim is amplified: 

To create things on which time tests its teeth in vain; in form, in 
substance, to strive for a little immortality—I have never yet been 
modest enough to demand less of myself. The aphorism, the apothegm, 
in which I am the first among the Germans to be a master, are the 
forms of “eternity”; it is my ambition to say in ten sentences what 
everyone else says in a book—what everyone else does not say in a 
book. 60 

This statement suggests some of the problems involved in un¬ 
derstanding the aphorisms of Nietzsche. An aphorism is by in¬ 
tention a highly compressed and condensed thought or series of 
thoughts, its text being a surface beneath which there is a great 
depth. The full understanding of an aphorism requires that the 
reader decipher a kind of shorthand which conceals as well as 
reveals the full meaning. Nietzsche repeatedly encourages the 
reader to read him slowly and well, and he deliberately dis¬ 
courages those in haste. 61 In the preface to the Genealogy of 
Morals , Nietzsche admits that the aphoristic form causes diffi¬ 
culties. According to him an aphorism is not yet deciphered 
when one has read through it; one must follow through with an 
interpretation, for which an art of interpretation is needed. 
Nietzsche states that he has given an example of what consti¬ 
tutes proper interpretation: the third part of The Genealogy of 
Morals begins with an aphorism, to which all the rest is aphoristic 
commentary. When one turns to this section one finds that an 
aphorism of some 170 words is followed by a commentary 
about one hundred times as long as the text. The reader may 
even be pardoned for suspecting that the example is “rigged” in 
the sense that the aphorism may have been written after the 

m Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 2, aphorisms 127, 128, 168. 

m Gotzen-Ddmmerung, sec. 9, aphorism 51. 

31 See especially the preface to Morgenrote: “One has not been a philolo¬ 
gist in vain, perhaps one is still one, that is to say a teacher of slow reading. 
... My patient friends, this book wants only perfect readers and philolo¬ 
gists: Learn to read me well!” Werke, 1:1016. 
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commentary. In any case, he will be certain that he himself 
could not interpret the aphorism in such an elegant or profound 
way. And even if he were an interpreter of Nietzsche’s profundity, 
the reader might produce a different interpretation. Since Nie¬ 
tzsche has interpreted only one of his aphorisms for the reader, an 
element of uncertainty remains about the complete meaning of 
the others. 62 

Yet this difficulty is not peculiar to a writer of aphorisms. 
Every great writer can be said to say in ten sentences what it 
takes others a book to say; every great text is, for practical pur¬ 
poses, inexhaustible, and one can never be absolutely certain 
that one has understood the writer the way he has understood 
himself. Nietzsche, however, goes further: he claims to say in 
aphorisms what others do not say in books. Here and elsewhere 
he suggests that aphorisms communicate something which is 
communicable in no other way. Aphorisms are a way of saying 
the unsayable, of hinting at what is not directly communicable. 
The aphorisms are therefore difficult to understand for reasons 
other than their terseness or compression. They usually present 
themselves as assertions or conclusions without sufficient evi¬ 
dence. They almost always provoke or stimulate, but frequently 
reflection brings doubt as to whether the generalizations are true, 
or simply true. These effects too are intentional. To advance 
reasons for a conclusion is for Nietzsche to engage in both vul¬ 
garity and superficiality. The reasons one gives are what today’s 
psychology, and to some extent Nietzsche, would call mere ra¬ 
tionalizations. One’s deepest conclusions and convictions are not 
reached by and through reason but are the functions of one’s 
deepest self, of something unteachable, of “the great stupidity 
we are.” 63 If previous philosophy is unconscious autobiography, 
Nietzsche’s aphorisms are conscious self-revelations. But being 
conscious, they are ways not only to reveal his self but to conceal 
it. 


e2 Ibid., 2:669-670, 839ff. 

“Jenseits von Gut und Bose, aphorism 231. 
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The aphorisms, then, are hints about matters at which one can 
only hint. Being deeply personal, the expressions of Nietzsche’s 
true self, they are meant to provoke the reader to become a true 
self. However, Nietzsche distinguishes between good and bad 
readers. The latter abuse his books, 64 and to guard against them 
he takes care to be misunderstood. Nietzsche consciously writes 
for the few, hinting to them of truths which are accessible only 
to true creative selves: 

On the Question of Intelligibility. One not only wants to be under¬ 
stood when one writes, but just as certainly one wants not to be 
understood. It is no objection whatsoever against a book if someone 
finds it unintelligible: perhaps just this was the intention of its author. 
. . . Every nobler spirit and taste when it wants to communicate 
itself also chooses its listeners. ... I do with deep problems as with 
a cold bath—quickly in and quickly out. That one does not thereby 
reach the depth ... is a superstition of the water-shy, the enemies of 
cold water; they speak without experience. ... Is it really so that a 
matter remains un-understood and unknown merely because it has 
been touched in passing, glanced at, flashed at? ... At the very 
least there are truths of a special shyness and ticklishness, . . . which 
one must surprise or leave alone. . . . Finally my brevity has yet 
another value: concerning such questions as occupy me, there is much 
I must say briefly, so that it will be heard even more briefly. One has, 
as an immoralist, to beware lest one corrupt innocence, I mean the 
asses and old maids of both sexes. 65 

Wri tin g for the few, Nietzsche communicates indirectly. The 
peculiar form of his philosophizing, the special difficulties that 
the interpretation of Nietzsche’s writings present to the reader, 
recall the diffi culties inherent in understanding another philoso¬ 
pher, Plato. It is therefore both strange and disappointing that 
in Twilight of the Idols Nietzsche’s final judgment of Plato is 
that he is boring. 66 He does not grant Plato the same subtlety 

ei Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 2, aphorism 129, 137; Morgenrote , 
aphorism 375. 

GS Frohliche Wissenschaft, aphorism 381. 

66 Gotzen-Dammerung , sec. 10, aphorism 2. One might try to justify that 
judgment by arguing that, if one associates Plato with rationalism and 
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he knows himself to have, though he is aware of the distinction 
between esoteric and exoteric philosophy which was made 
among the Greeks. 67 In the above-quoted passage he also speaks 
of the social responsibility of the philosopher, but it is significant 
that he speaks mockingly of it. As the later abuse of Nietzsche 
—and the ease with which he could be abused—shows, he did not 
take sufficient care to be either understood or misunderstood. If 
traditionally the exoteric teaching was noncontroversial, accept¬ 
able, and edifying as opposed to the more radical, controversial, 
and perhaps shocking esoteric teaching, then Nietzsche must be 
said to practice a reverse esotericism. The more shocking pro¬ 
nouncements stand out and the delicacy is left for the happy few 
to appreciate. 

When one has gained some insight into the requirements for 
reading an aphorism, one still has to reflect on the arrangement 
of the aphorisms and their interconnections. The aphorisms are 
usually grouped into sections. At times an obvious unity of sub¬ 
ject matter is indicated by the title, as in section 2 of Twilight 
of the Idols , “The Problem of Socrates.” But in some books the 
sections are not titled, and where there are titles they do not 
always identify the subject matter. For example, the first section 
of Twilight of the Idols bears the title “Maxims and Arrows,” the 
ninth section “Skirmishes of an Untimely One.” One is thus led 
to wonder about the theme of such sections, about the order of 
aphorisms within each section, about the relation among sections. 
In trying to satisfy that wonder one admittedly runs the risk of 
artificially imposing on any given section an order contrary to 
Nietzsche’s intention. If the flexibility of the aphoristic style is 
meant as an alternative to the rigidity of systems, one may be 

rationalism with an emphasis on universals, then Plato is boring because he 
does not do justice to the uniqueness of things; the unique is the really- 
interesting. But such a “justification” would raise more questions than it 
answers. Moreover, Nietzsche does not “really” seem to find Plato boring. 
Has he become a prisoner of his own philosophy, as he accuses systematizers 
of having become? 

m Jenseits von Gut und Bose, aphorism 30. 
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false to the text by such methods of interpretation. But in itself, 
the quest for the whole of which the aphorisms are parts is not 
at variance with Nietzsche’s intention. The quotation on Wagner’s 
style cited above shows that Nietzsche regards failure to achieve 
wholeness as a mark of decadence. Nietzsche by his own admis¬ 
sion partakes of decadence, but he attempts to overcome it. 
He is not content with writing the equivalent of “an anarchy of 
atoms.” He strives for wholeness of a different kind from the 
wholeness and unity of the philosophical system. 

An early work of Nietzsche’s contains a hint of the kind of 
unity he may be trying to create. The essays in Untimely Con¬ 
siderations on David Strauss includes a critique of Strauss’s way 
of writing, and makes a distinction between logical and artistic 
cohesion (Zusammenhang); Strauss’s writing, it holds, has nei¬ 
ther. 68 One may thus tentatively say that philosophical system- 
atizers write treatises which are logical wholes whereas Nie¬ 
tzsche writes aphoristic works of an artistic, almost musical, co¬ 
hesion. Since it is futile to describe such cohesion abstractly, I 
turn to the opening section of Twilight of the Idols , seeking first 
to find its meaning and then to connect it to the section on 
Socrates which follows it. 

The most obvious unities in the first section, “Maxims and Ar¬ 
rows,” are those of tone and style. The aphorisms are all extra¬ 
ordinarily brief: the shortest is less than ten words long and the 
longest, less than forty. 69 They broach problems rather than 
solving them, and they illuminate a subject rather than exhausting 
it. They frequently hint, suggest, begin a train of thought, which 
is then left for the reader to complete. Their tone is antidogmatic, 
as their punctuation itself makes evident. More than one-third 
of the aphorisms in this section end in dots or dashes or question 
marks; more than two-thirds contain such punctuation. The 
aphorisms, which are generalizations, are to be taken as stimu¬ 
lating insights rather than as final truths. At the risk of a pedantry 

° 6 Werke, 1:180-186. 

69 Gotzen-Dammerung , sec. 1, aphorisms 23, 25. 
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completely alien to Nietzsche, I can cite the following exam¬ 
ple. One aphorism declares “What does not destroy me, makes 
me stronger.” 70 The maxim is provocative and makes its point, 
but at the price of abstracting from the countless things that 
neither destroy one nor make one stronger. 

A number of themes are intertwined in this section. At first 
sight neither the principle of the selection of the themes nor 
the principle of their intertwining is evident, but upon reflec¬ 
tion a certain rationale emerges. As has been shown, the preface 
emphasizes Nietzsche’s role as the transvaluator of all values, 
and to some extent the book is a diversion from the work of the 
transvaluator. In the opening part the reader sees the transvalu¬ 
ator at play. The very first aphorism is a play on the German 
proverb that idleness is the beginning of all vice. It reads: “Idle¬ 
ness is the beginning of all psychology. How? Could psychology 
be—a vice?” The answer is not obvious. If one answers negatively 
one is led to see the need for transcending proverbial wisdom, 
and if positively one is led to question the traditional notion of 
vice and virtue. Either answer suggests a playful transvaluation, 
and such transvaluations occur frequently in this section. Thus 
Nietzsche takes issue with Aristotle’s contention that to live alone 
one must be either a beast or a god: there is a third case—the 
philosopher. 71 He comments adversely on the maxim that all 
truth is simple; he reinterprets the Biblical teaching regarding the 
love of one’s neighbor; he quotes, in order to refute, the proverb 
“Evil men have no songs” and the more learned phrase, “German 
spirit.” 72 

The transvaluation of all values is above all a transvaluation of 
morality. A number of aphorisms deal with vice and virtue in 
general or with specific vices and virtues. 73 Nietzsche denigrates 
humility and emphasizes the importance of courage as an intel- 

70 Aphorism 8. 

71 Aphorism 3. 

72 Aphorism 4, 9, 22, 23. 

73 See aphorisms 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 19, 21, 28, 31, 32, 36. 
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lectual as well as a moral virtue. He praises strength, derides 
weakness, denies that happiness is man’s chief concern and 
stresses the importance of the body generally and of sexuality in 
particular. The section also serves as an introduction to matters 
taken up at greater length later. Indeed, it introduces all the 
major themes of the book, so that it has the character of a 
prelude. For example, aphorism 23 reads: “‘German spirit’: since 
eighteen years a contraclictio in adjecto.” It is one of two refer¬ 
ences in this section to Germany and things German. 74 These 
references anticipate and introduce the central concern of sec¬ 
tion 8 of Twilight of the Idols. 

It is almost impossible to say definitively what is the principle 
behind the ordering of the aphorisms. There are recognizable 
clusters of aphorisms that are tied together by a common 
theme, 75 sometimes by what may be called associationism. Thus 
an aphorism referring to a creative act is followed by two apho¬ 
risms about creators; 76 a reference to Russians is followed by a 
reference to Germans; 77 the first reference to philosophers is 
followed by two aphorisms about truth and the difference be¬ 
tween knowledge and wisdom. Sometimes a theme disappears 
for a time and then reappears in a changed form, which is to say 
that a development of themes occurs. Nietzsche’s first mention 
of happiness is in the context of denying that man as such strives 
for happiness—only the Englishman does. A subsequent reference 
suggests that it does not take much to make most men happy. 
The final aphorism of the section gives Nietzsche s own formula 
for happiness, in which happiness is not a goal but a by-product 
of striving for a goal. 78 

In spite of the many difficulties of interpretation and the am¬ 
biguities of this section, I may venture the guess that its over- 

74 The other is in aphorism 33. 

"'Consider aphorisms 25-28, 37—42. 

70 Aphorisms 13-15. 

77 Aphorisms 22-23. 

78 Aphorisms 12, 33, 44. Nietzsche’s reference to Englishmen is more 
than an expression of bias. He frequently equates “English and utilitarian. 
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riding theme is Nietzsche himself. In “Maxims and Arrows” 
Nietzsche permits the reader to see the transvaluator of all 
values at work—and at play. The section is Nietzsche’s demon¬ 
stration of the new spirit of philosophy, a showing of his creden¬ 
tials for repudiating the old spirit. In almost one-third of the 
aphorisms Nietzsche uses personal pronouns, 79 and in each of 
the last eleven aphorisms he either uses a personal pronoun or 
speaks indirectly about himself. 80 In a way, the whole section 
is a movement toward the personal. As such it again anticipates 
the movement of the whole book. Section 10, “What I Owe to 
the Ancients,” is quite personal and the first section in which 
Nietzsche refers to himself in the title. The final section is a 
quotation from Zarathustra, Nietzsche’s self-idealization. 

After a passing personal reference in the second aphorism, 
Nietzsche speaks overtly of himself in aphorism 5, the first of 
three aphorisms to begin with “I”: “I want, once and for all, not 
to know many things. Wisdom sets limits to knowledge also.” 
Nietzsche is wise, wiser than the wise men he will challenge in 
the second section of the book. The future-directed Nietzsche 
identifies himself as a posthumous man, in opposition to “timely” 
men. In an aphorism to which I have previously alluded he ex¬ 
presses his distrust of systems. He calls himself a psychologist, 
an immoralist, and he identifies himself as an opponent of nihil¬ 
ism; 81 he does not refer to himself as a philosopher, although 
two aphorisms in this section deal with philosophers. 82 

In the concluding aphorisms Nietzsche presents himself as a 
man who is ascending. The imagery is one of overcoming. He 
has had much to overcome: “The Disappointed One Speaks. I 
sought for great men; I always found only the apes of their 

79 Aphorisms 2, 5, 8, 15, 17, 25, 26, 34, 35, 36, 39, 42, 43, 44. 

80 Thus aphorisms 37, 38, 40, 41 pose questions of conscience without 
direct reference to Nietzsche himself, but aphorism 42 makes it clear that 
he has been speaking about himself. “Those were steps for me, I have 
climbed up over them.” 

“Aphorism 15. 

“Aphorisms 3, 11. 
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ideals. 83 Nietzsche has overcome his disappointments, having 
found the greatness of his self. He has happiness because he 
has posited a goal for himself. The self of Nietzsche is the ulti¬ 
mate proof of the new philosophy, which is self-expression of 
the highest order. 

The presentation of Nietzsche’s self is followed in the next 
section by the presentation of Socrates. Nietzsche identifies as¬ 
cendancy with himself, decline with Socrates. The presentation 
of his own self is followed by a presentation of the self which is 
most typical of previous philosophy. A critique of Socrates, the 
traditional philosopher, precedes a critique of traditional philoso¬ 
phy. In this confrontation of opposing selves the idea of the 
contest, to which I have previously referred, is maintained. 
Nietzsche engages in an agon with Socrates. If there is no objec¬ 
tive truth in the sense maintained by traditional philosophy, then 
philosophies become the subjective expressions of philosophers. 
To establish the superiority of one philosophy over another it 
is then necessary to establish the superiority of one philosophizing 
subject over another. Having presented himself, Nietzsche pro¬ 
ceeds to present Socrates. 

Twilight of the Idols: “The Problem of Socrates” 

Nietzsche’s starting point is the judgment of the wisest men 
in regard to life. He asserts that the wisest have at all times 
judged life alike: it is worthless (es taugt nichts). Socrates is 
then introduced as an example. “Even Socrates said, as he died: 
‘To live—that means to be sick a long time: I owe the Savior 
Asclepius a rooster’ ” (emphasis added). The “even” has two 
possible meanings. First, it may mean that Socrates is a telling 
example of the general assertion that the wisest have condemned 
life because Socrates is the wisest of the wisest. Second, it may 
mean that Nietzsche concedes that Socrates constitutes an ap¬ 
parent exception to his general assertion, which seems to suggest 
that “the wisest” are all pessimists; Socrates is an optimist. Nie- 


“Aphorism 39. 
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tzsche therefore introduced him by quoting—with additions of his 
own—the final speech of the Platonic Socrates, which suggests 
that underneath the optimism there is “doubt, weariness with 
"' life, . . . resistance against life”; even Socrates is a pessimist. 
(Later Nietzsche will suggest that any judgment on life, be it 
optimistic or pessimistic, amounts to a condemnation of life, be¬ 
cause it relies on transcendent standards by which life is judged. 
Those who assume there are such standards assume there is 
something better or higher than life.) According to Nietzsche, 
there is a consensus sapientum about the worth—or rather the 
worthlessness—of life. Previously it has been thought that this 
unanimity of the wise proves the truth of the judgment that life 
is worthless. The wise agree that life is worthless, and the many 
agree that truth is what the wise say it is. Nietzsche now argues 
that general agreement, or even the agreement of the wisest, 
does not prove truth. The traditional reaction to the consensus 
sapientum has been, “Here something in any case must be true.” 
Nietzsche provides an alternative reaction: “ ‘Here something in 
any case must be sick ’—we retort.” By “we,” he presumably 
means “we courageous psychologists and immoralists” as identified 
in the first section of the book. 84 He does not yet speak simply 
in his own name. The “we” do not turn to life to check on the 
judgments of the wise and wisest in regard to life; they turn to 
the judges. As psychologists, they insist that “a close look” at 
the “wisest of all times” is necessary, and the following aphorisms 
take such a close look at Socrates. The introductory aphorism 
ends tentatively with questions. It may “perhaps” turn out that 
the wisest were “shaky on their legs, late, tottering, decadents.” 
This is obviously merely the beginning of the argument. Nie¬ 
tzsche is on solid ground when he insists that agreement about a 
proposition does not establish its truth. But neither does the 
decadence of a man establish the falsity of the proposition he 
advances. The man who asserts that two plus two is four may 
be a decadent but he asserts the truth. It remains for Nietzsche 

84 Cf. Gotzen-Dammerung, sec. 1, aphorisms 2, 35, 36. 
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to prove that one must evaluate judgments on life not according 
to their truth or falsity, but by other means. In the absence of 
such a proof, allegations about the decadence of the judges 
would seem to be irrelevant. 85 

The “we” of the first aphorism merely speculate about the 
possibility of the decadence of the wisest, but in the second 
aphorism Nietzsche, now speaking for the first time in his own 
name, goes beyond mere speculation. He has “recognized” that 
the great wise men are in fact “types of decline.” This “irrev¬ 
erence” ( Unehrerbietigkeit ) first occurred to him in a case that 
is especially significant because his judgment concerning the 
great wise men is most strongly opposed by scholarly and un- 
scholarly prejudice. (There are interesting implications here. 
First, scholarly and unscholarly prejudice are equated, as if to 
suggest that there is a common ground. Presumably this is a 
shared faith in objectivity. Second, Nietzsche implicitly goes be¬ 
yond arguing that agreement is not truth and hints that agree¬ 
ment is an objection to truth: what is accessible to most men is 
superficial.) The “case” is that of Socrates and Plato. Nietzsche 
cites The Birth of Tragedy: “I recognized Socrates and Plato as 
symptoms of decay, as tools of the Greek dissolution, as pseudo- 
Greek, as anti-Greek.” 86 We may note that here Nietzsche no 
longer heeds the differences between Socrates and Plato, as he 
did in previous books, including The Birth of Tragedy. For the 
sake of the massive argument he develops in Twilight of the Idols, 
there is, one must conclude, no significant difference between 
Socrates and Plato. That massive argument, both more vehement 
and crude than previous arguments, centers about the notion of 
decadence. The linking without qualification of Socrates and 
Plato in this passage suggests that later references to Plato alone 

S6 The above two paragraphs are based on Gotzen-Dammerung, sec. 2, 
aphorism 1. All quotations not specifically identified in these paragraphs 
are from that aphorism. 

'"Podach has published excerpts from a notebook used by Nietzsche in 
1884. These include some notes quite similar to the above passage. See 
Podach, Ein Blick in Notizbiicher Nietzsches, p. 24. 
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must be taken into consideration in the attempt to articulate 
Nietzsche’s final view of Socrates. 

Nietzsche does not question the truth of the judgment of the 
wise about life and then proceed to explain their error by their 
decadence. Rather, he asserts their decadence first in order, it 
seems, to undermine credibility. Having recognized decadence 
in the decisive case of Socrates and Plato, he “grasped even bet¬ 
ter” that the consensus sapientum does not prove that the wise 
are right in what they agree upon; it proves rather that there is 
a physiological agreement among the wise that forces them to be 
negative toward life. Physiology determines philosophy. Nie¬ 
tzsche now attempts to provide a crucial missing link in his argu¬ 
ment. “Judgments, judgments of value about life, for or against 
it, cannot finally be true. They are of value only as symptoms. 
In themselves they are stupidities. . . . The value of life cannot 
1 be estimated A man who judges life is a part of, and party to 
I life. Nietzsche suggests that judgment implies detachment and 
that there can be no detachment from life. In the background is 
his argument against the possibility of theory, and of the “pure” 
or detached mind. At this point he first speaks of the philosopher 
as a special case of the wise. A philosopher who sees a problem 
in the value of life is suspect, and his wisdom is open to ques¬ 
tion. Nietzsche then implies that the great wise men were not 
only decadents, but were not even wise. He concludes this apho¬ 
rism with “Rut I return to the problem of Socrates.” The implica¬ 
tion is that he means to show the decadence of Socrates but 
not his lack of wisdom; while speaking of the unwisdom of the 
“wise,” he has left the problem of Socrates. The following apho¬ 
risms emphasize mainly the decadence of Socrates, and Nietzsche 
concludes the section on Socrates by speaking of the latter’s 
wisdom. Socrates is decadent but wise. He is wise because he 
quite possibly understood that the value of life cannot be esti¬ 
mated, and that his valuations were a function of his own deca¬ 
dence. The self-awareness of decadence is a kind of wisdom. 
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In this passage Nietzsche first speaks explicitly of “the problem 
of Socrates,” thus suggesting that Socrates is a problem precisely 
because he is both decadent and wise. 

There are, of course, other problems as well. For example, 
Nietzsche cannot simply assert that judgments about life are 
stupidities. His own affirmation of life is as much a judgment 
as the negation of “the wise.” He may argue that his own judg¬ 
ment is made in full awareness of the essential stupidity 7 of judg¬ 
ments on life, but must he not concede a kindred awareness to 
Socrates? Moreover, judgments may be symptoms, but true 
nevertheless. They may be determined by life, but at a certain 
point, for whatever reason, life may produce a judgment on life 
that is true to life. Nietzsche must affirm this; indeed his argu¬ 
ment for the truth of his own judgments finally involves such an 
affirmation. He can only try to show that a truth of this kind is 
no longer simply an objective truth, and that his own symp¬ 
tomatic judgments are to be preferred to the judgments of “the 
wisest” because his are grounded in health while theirs are 
grounded in decadence. 87 

The beginning of Nietzsche’s specific analysis of Socrates is 
also the low point of the analysis. Seeking to demonstrate the 
decadence of Socrates, Nietzsche points first to his descent. By 
origin Socrates belongs to the lowest of the people. “Socrates 
was a vulgar plebeian ( Pobel ).” Moreover, Socrates was notori¬ 
ously ugly. Ugliness is in itself an objection, but among the 
Greeks, according to Nietzsche, it is almost a refutation. With 
no further evidence Nietzsche questions whether Socrates was a 
Greek at all. On the basis of dubious logic he arrives at another 
question: the typical criminal is ugly and decadent; Socrates 
was ugly and decadent; “Was Socrates a typical criminal?” To 
buttress his case, Nietzsche finally turns to the “famous judg¬ 
ment” of a physiognomist who told Socrates to his face that he 

87 The above three paragraphs are based on section 2, aphorism 2, from 
which all quotations are taken. 
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was a monstrum, and that he bore within him “all bad vices and 
cravings.” According to Nietzsche, Socrates merely replied “you 
know me, sir!” 88 

The source of Nietzsche’s disappointing starting-point for an 
analysis of Socrates is not exclusively Plato; 89 this is neither the 
Platonic nor the traditional Socrates but rather a caricature in 
dubious taste. However, Nietzsche here presents his first rather 
than his last word on the subject. He has good reason to empha¬ 
size the physical aspects of Socrates. Nietzsche has previously 
spoken of the physiological determinant of the judgments of the 
wise, and in arguing against Socrates, the theoretical man, Nie¬ 
tzsche must contest the idea of a pure mind. He must argue that 
the mind is a function of the body, and therefore his use of 
physiological considerations is to be expected. One must also 
realize the Nietzsche could have cited Plato to establish the ugli¬ 
ness of Socrates. Plato’s image of Socrates and Nietzsche’s image 
of Socrates, vastly different, intersect at a significant point: both 
assume that nothing about Socrates is accidental, or that Socrates 
is so significant that everything about him has significance. 

Having begun with the “body,” Nietzsche proceeds to turn to 
the “soul” of Socrates. The “admitted dissoluteness and anarchy 
of the instincts” are not the only things that point to the deca¬ 
dence of Socrates. Presenting additional “symptoms” in order to 
establish his case, Nietzsche now mentions the rachitic malice or 
sarcasm ( Bosheit ), the hypertrophy of the logical faculty, and 
the daimon of Socrates. Yet, though he continues to employ the 
language of physiology—he characterizes the daimon of Socrates 
as an “auditory hallucination”—Nietzsche now becomes less sim¬ 
plistic. He indicates that a simple reduction of everything “psy¬ 
chological” about Socrates to the physiological is not possible; 

“References are to section 2, aphorism 3. 

“The physiognomist is the Thracian Zopyrus. See Hans Josef Schmidt, 
Nietzsche und Sokrates: Philosophische Untersuchungen zu Nietzsches Sok - 
ratesbild (Meisenheim am Gian: Anton Hain, 1969), p. 296. Cf. Fried- 
lander, Plato . . . p. 45. 
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everything about Socrates is concealed, ulterior, subterranean.” 
Moreover, he does not simply dismiss the psychological “super¬ 
structure of Socrates but considers it as a phenomenon to be 
analyzed, and he once more employs the personal pronoun “I,” 
which he had not used in the previous aphorism: “I seek to grasp 
from what idiosyncracy that Socratic equation of reason = virtue 
= happiness stems; that most bizarre of all equations, . . . which 
has against it all the instincts of the older Greeks.” Here, as in 
The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche turns the teachings of Socrates 
into equations in order to emphasize the logical excessiveness of 
Socrates, 90 and he once more presents Socrates as the opponent 
of the best Greek instincts. 91 

Seeking to understand Socrates, Nietzsche turns in the next 
aphorism to the immense effect of Socrates on the Greeks. It 
proves easier to show that Socrates was effective than to explain 
why he could succeed or how his “most bizarre equation” could 
exercise its overwhelming influence. Twice Nietzsche asks, “What 
really happened there?” The event itself is relatively clear: “With 
Socrates Greek taste changes in favor of dialectics.” Thereby a 
noble taste is vanquished; “with dialectics the vulgar plebeians 
( Pobel) come to the top.” Nietzsche now views dialectics from 
the perspective of the noble Greeks: dialectic manners are bad 
manners by which one is compromised. One does not present 
one’s reasons for things. “Honest things, like honest men, do not 
carry their reasons in their hands like that.” Anything which 
has to be proved is of little worth. From the perspective of the 
noble, the opposite of giving reasons is commanding. Those in 

90 Cf. Werke, 1:72. The previous “equation” was: to be beautiful is to 
be intelligible. 

91 This paragraph is based on section 2, aphorism 4. In this whole section, 
Nietzsche is much more concerned with the propounder of the “most bi¬ 
zarre equation” than with the equation itself; he seems to take its bizarre¬ 
ness for granted. But in defense of Nietzsche one can say that he will 
argue against traditional philosophy after he has argued against the tradi¬ 
tional philosopher, Socrates. Thus the following section (number 3) is 
entitled “ ‘Reason’ in Philosophy.” 
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command scorn the dialectician; they do not take him seriously 
because they consider him a buffoon (Hanswurst). The funda¬ 
mental opposition has now been established: Socrates and So- 
cratism versus nobility. Nietzsche is concerned with the ennoble¬ 
ment of man and he finds Socrates, the destroyer of nobility, to 
be one of the sources of modern ignobility. But Nietzsche can¬ 
not simply take the side of the noble Greeks against Socrates. 
The noble man dismisses tire dialectician as a buffoon, but Soc¬ 
rates is tire buffoon who "got himself taken seriously.” The tri¬ 
umph of Socrates attests to his strength, but it also seems to 
point to some deficiency of Greek nobility. 92 

Having viewed dialectics from the perspective of the noble 
Greeks, Nietzsche proceeds to consider it from his own perspec¬ 
tive. Characteristically, he is less interested in the intrinsic worth 
or worthlessness of dialectics than in the motives for making use 
of it. He maintains that it is chosen as a last resort, out of des¬ 
peration, by the weak who "no longer have any other weapons.” 
In this way, Nietzsche attempts to link the Jews, to whom he 
refers as dialecticians, with Socrates, a procedure which recalls 
his linking of Plato with Christianity in Beyond Good and Evil. 
Indirectly, he suggests once more that modern decadence does 
not simply signify a falling away from the spirit of Athens and 
Jerusalem; Athens and Jerusalem prepared the ground for mod¬ 
em decadence. 93 

The reference to Jews as dialecticians prepares the way for 
Nietzsche to describe Socrates much as he has described priests 
in the Genealogy of Morals. Thus he now asks whether the irony 
of Socrates is an expression of the resentment of the vulgar ple¬ 
beians ( Pobel-Ressentiment ) and whether dialectics is merely a 
form of revenge against the noble. Nietzsehe twice italicizes the 

£,2 Tliis paragraph is based on section 2, aphorism 5. Here Nietzsche 
speaks of the indecency of “showing all five fingers.” That image should 
be compared with his previous statement (aphorism 2) that one must 
“stretch out one’s fingers” to grasp that the value of life cannot be estimated. 
One can say that the noble Greeks failed to grasp this. 

“This paragraph is based on section 2, aphorism 6. 
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word “revenge.” Socrates—and by implication the Socratism and 
Platonism that dominate philosophy prior to Nietzsche—may be 
motivated by the spirit of revenge. On one level, that revenge is J 
directed at noble men and things, but on a higher level, it is 
directed against this world, against man’s world as such. 

Although dialectics is a decadent weapon employed by deca¬ 
dent men, it is not harmless; Nietzsche calls it a “merciless in¬ 
strument ’ which enables one to play the tyrant. In part, however, 
its effectiveness depends on the weakness of one’s opponents. In 
aphorism 6 Nietzsche states in passing that Socrates fascinated 
the nobles, which suggests that they were no longer capable of 
assuming the truly noble stance toward dialectics—that of scorn. 94 

In the following three aphorisms (aphorisms 8-10) Nietzsche 
seeks to understand the fascination of Socrates. He moves from 
an attempt to explain the fascination Socrates exercised on his 
contemporaries to an appreciation of the essential fascination 
of Socrates. Socrates was intrinsically fascinating to the Greeks 
and is so to Nietzsche himself. Very briefly Nietzsche mentions 
that Socrates appealed to the Greeks because he discovered a 
new form of contest (agon) and because he was a great erotic. 
Nietzsche has developed these aspects of his image of Socrates 
in The Birth of Tragedy, and they are not in line with the main 
argument of Twilight of the Idols, which centers around deca¬ 
dence. 96 

Decadence is likely to repel, but according to Nietzsche Soc¬ 
rates both repelled and fascinated the Greeks. It might, of 
course, be the case that Socrates’ decadence was a great excep¬ 
tion among a healthy people and that therefore Socrates exer¬ 
cised the fascination of a freak. In two previous aphorisms— 
numbers 3 and 4—Nietzsche has come close to advancing such 
an explanation. Now, however, he moves decisively beyond this 
point and thus reveals the provisional nature of his earlier as¬ 
sessment. Decadence as such is not what distinguishes Socrates, 

°The above two paragraphs are based on section 2, aphorism 7. 

96 The above paragraph is based on section 2, aphorism 8. 
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for decadence is the fate of his contemporaries as well; de¬ 
generation “was in silence developing everywhere: old Athens 
was coming to an end.” Everywhere, “the instincts were in an¬ 
archy.” 

That Nietzsche is deliberately modifying the image of Socrates 
presented in earlier aphorisms becomes evident in aphorism 9, 
where he returns to the conversation between the physiognomist 
and Socrates but offers a significant addition. This time Socrates 
replies to the charge that he is “a cave of all bad cravings” by 
saying, “But I became master over them all.” 

Although decadence as such is not the distinguishing mark of 
Socrates, to some extent the great degree of his decadence is. 
Nietzsche states that Socrates is “the extreme case” of decadence 
and exercises the fascination of the extreme case. But he is an 
extreme case not primarily because he is more decadent than 
his contemporaries but because his decadence is qualitatively 
distinct. The “noble Athenians” are unaware of their decadence, 
whereas Socrates is aware of their decadence as well as his own. 
This awareness gives him a strategic advantage over his con¬ 
temporaries; he “sees through” them. Understanding that they 
are diseased, he understands that they are no longer self-suffi¬ 
cient and are in need of him; hence his previously mentioned 
skill in dialectical contest with his fellow Greeks. Because the 
noble Athenians of Socrates’ time were sick—because their in¬ 
stincts had “turned against each other”—they were no match for 
Socrates. They found Socrates fascinating because, among other 
reasons, Socrates was a visible manifestation of their own disease 
(a kind of Picture of Dorian Gray). To be more precise, Socrates, 
with his “fear-inspiring” ugliness, both fascinated and repelled 
them; there is such a thing as horrible fascination. 

But Socrates is much more than a shocking and extreme mani¬ 
festation of advanced decadence. He fascinates not merely be¬ 
cause he is an “extreme case” of decadence but even more 
because he apparently offers a cure for that case. He is a 
decadent who fights his own decadence. Believing that “the 
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drives want to play the tyrant,” Socrates thinks that the cure lies f 
in the invention of a “counter-tyrant.” Before identifying that, 
counter-tyrant, Nietzsche examines Socrates’ claim to have be¬ 
come the master of his “bad cravings.” By asking, “How did 
Socrates become master over himself?” Nietzsche lends cre¬ 
dence to the claim of Socrates. To this extent, Nietzsche’s image 
of Socrates is reminiscent of the “traditional” Socrates who could 
stand barefoot on ice and who could drink others under the table. 
According to the traditional image, however, Socrates’ self- 
mastery is so complete that he can be indifferent to the passions, 
whereas Nietzsche’s Socrates suppresses his “bad cravings” at 
great cost to himself. Nietzsche’s Socrates is at best continent 
rather than temperate. Yet temperance and continence are 
difficult to differentiate by their outward manifestations, and 
Socrates did manage to demonstrate that self-mastery was pos¬ 
sible at a time when other decadents were rendered impotent by 
their instinctual dissolution, a time when, according to Nietzsche, 
“no one was master over himself any longer.” But in aphorism 
9, Nietzsche speaks only of the “appearance” ( Anschein ) of a 
cure, of a seeming cure. He thus prepares the ground for the 
further course of his argument, which requires him to inspect the 
“counter-tyrant” more closely in order to show that Socrates had 
no “real” cure for his own decadence or that of others. 96 

The counter-tyrant is reason, which opposes the instincts and 
the unconscious. At first, Nietzsche neither attacks nor defends 
reason but simply seeks to understand its emergence as a tyrant. 
As can be seen in his subsequent discussion of reason in philoso¬ 
phy, Nietzsche does not reject reason crudely; he understands 
himself as rejecting the tyranny of reason. He maintains that the 
healthy organism employs reason, which is itself an instinct, but 
not in order to wage war against the other instincts. In the 
healthy man, reason is integrated with, and guided by, other 
instincts. Nietzsche’s quarrel with previous philosophy concerns 

“The above four paragraphs are based on section 2, aphorism 9; all 
quotations are from that aphorism. 
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the status of reason or the possibility and desirability of that 
sovereignty of reason which Nietzsche calls the tyranny of reason. 

Nietzsche understands the emergence of the tyranny of reason 
as a necessity. Aphorism 10 begins as follows: “When one needs 
to make a tyrant of reason, as Socrates did.” Nietzsche declares 
that “neither Socrates nor his ‘sick ones’ were free to be rational 
—it was de rigeur, it was their last means.” The fanatical turning 
to rationality in Greek thought “betrays a desperate situation of 
need [ Notlage ].” Nietzsche, as it were, justifies and affirms Soc¬ 
rates and Socratism by understanding them as necessary. That 
is certainly correct to the extent that Nietzsche aims at a total 
affirmation of all things, but a closer look at his specific under¬ 
standing of necessity in this aphorism is necessary. He does not 
mean a strictly mechanical inevitability. It is not that the Greeks 
and Socrates had no choice; it is that they had “only one choice.” 
That choice was between “perishing” and being “absurdly ra¬ 
tional” The tyranny of reason is necessary in the sense that at a 
certain stage of history it is needed to preserve life; Nietzsche 
affirms Socrates and Socratism because they are in the service of 
life. 

The rationalism of Socrates becomes the “moralism of Greek 
philosophy from Plato on,” a moralism which is, according to 
Nietzsche, pathologically determined. Moralism, rationalism, and 
the “esteem of dialectics” are all motivated by a fierce opposition 

to the instincts and the unconsciousTDnce more Nietzsche links 
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Socrates with Plato and indicates the decisive historical signifi¬ 
cance of Socrates. To a considerable extent all philosophy after 
Socrates adopts “the most bizarre equation” according to which 
reason = virtue = happiness; it assumes that “on e mu s t im itate” 
Socrates in his opposition to “the dark appetites.” 97 

Nietzsche has now concluded his explanation of the fascina¬ 
tion of Socrates, which occupies aphorisms 8 through 10. Apho¬ 
rism 11 begins with the same words of aphorism 8: “I have given 

87 The above three paragraphs are based on section 2, aphorism 10; all 
quotations are from that aphorism. 
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to understand.” In the first case the phrase indicates a shift from 
the explanation of how Socrates could repel to the explanation 
of his fascination; now it indicates a shift back to a more negative 
view. Having granted that Socrates was correct in his diagnosis 
of the decadence of his time, Nietzsche now attempts to show 
why the cure suggested by Socrates, “rationality at any price,” 
is only an apparent cure. He begins by asking whether it is 
even necessary to demonstrate the error inherent in the belief 
in rationality at any price. Thereby he implies that he has al¬ 
ready refuted the error: if Socrates is a decadent his activity as 
a physician is a necessarily dubious case of the sick ministering 
to the sick. Nevertheless, the question is not simply a rhetorical 
one, for Nietzsche goes on to argue against “rationality at any 
price,” and not only in this aphorism but in subsequent sections 
of the book. 

According to Nietzsche, the “philosophers and moralists” really 
do wage war on decadence, but it is a “self-deception” on their 
part to think that thereby they escape decadence. Their efforts 
are doomed because rationality is itself an expression of deca¬ 
dence. Their labors, to be sure, are not without consequence, 
for they do succeed in changing the form of decadence. They 
manage to convert a decadence which threatens life into one 
which makes the continuation of life possible. 

The “self-deception” of the “philosophers and moralists” is such 
that not only do they fail to conquer decadence, but they even 
fail to diagnose it correctly. Because they do not grasp the per¬ 
vasiveness of the disease and their pervasive involvement in it, 
they misunderstand decadence; they are themselves misunder¬ 
standings. “Socrates was a misunderstanding; the whole improve¬ 
ment-morality, including the Christian one, was a misunder¬ 
standing. ” “Rationality at any price” means only that one re¬ 
places one disease—the anarchy of instincts—with another. Using 
the word “decadence” for the last time in this section of the 
book, Nietzsche offers a “formula” for decadence: “To have to 
fight against the instincts.” His final word on decadence suggests 
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that decadence proper is not the anarchy of instincts itself but 
the attempt to establish the tyranny of reason. The “extreme 
case” of Socrates is a better example of decadence than the 
milder cases of his contemporaries. This would explain why Nie¬ 
tzsche, when discussing the anarchy of instincts among the Greeks, 
makes a single use of a word which is related to “decadence” 
but not identical with it—“degeneration.” 98 

Nietzsche asserts that the fight against the instincts can pro¬ 
duce only a counterfeit happiness. At the end of aphorism 11, 
Nietzsche proposes a counter-formula to decadence: “So long as 
life ascends, happiness equals instinct.” The new equation op¬ 
poses and transvaluates the conception of happiness in classical 
philosophy; it replaces “the most bizarre equation.” Nietzsche 
caricatures the classical understanding of happiness, but one can 
turn to Aristotle to show that he does not distort it beyond all 
recognition. For Aristotle, happiness is “an activity of the soul in 
accordance with virtue” and virtue is “a state of character con¬ 
cerned with choice lying in a mean . . . this being determined 
by a rational principle.” To live in accordance with virtue does 
tend to mean to live in accordance with reason, and the happiest 
man is the man of reason, the man of contemplation, the philoso¬ 
pher. 99 Happiness is the true mastery of the passions by reason; 
it is true mastery because both the ruler and the ruled agree that 
reason should rule. Under such rule the passions are moder¬ 
ated. 100 Now moderation is precisely what seems to be missing 
from Nietzsche’s new conceptions of virtue or happiness; the 
transvaluation of all values seems to be above all intended to 
demolish moderation. In any event, Nietzsche moves in the di¬ 
rection of understanding happiness as a kind of integration of 
passion and reason, with reason no longer the ruling principle. 
It would be acceptable from his point of view to doubt whether 

"See supra, aphorism 9. The German word is Degenereszenz. The word 
“decadence” does not occur in this section. 

"Aristotle, Ethics, 1098a, 15-20, 1102a 5-10, 1107a 1-5, Book 10, ch. 
7 ff. 

100 See Plato, Republic, Book 4:430-433. 
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this kind of integration is humanly possible, for he is concerned 
with the superhuman, the superman. 101 

Had Nietzsche concluded the section on “the problem of Soc¬ 
rates” with his equation of happiness and instinct, the implica¬ 
tion would have been that the problem is solved once one cor¬ 
rectly understands Socrates as an extreme case of degeneration 
and therefore as a typical case of decadence. But the section ends 
with a short aphorism in which the word decadence does not 
occur. The final aphorism is the shortest, and also the most 
aphoristic in the sense that it is the most enigmatic and resumes 
at the highest level the nondogmatic tone with which Nietzsche 
had begun. (In this respect even its punctuation is instructive: 
two question marks, two dashes, and three sets of dots.) The final 
aphorism not only reverts to the tone and form of the first but 
to its content as well; only the first and last aphorisms refer to 
the death of Socrates and to his dying words. Since the end 
points to the beginning, one may speculate that Nietzsche does 
not think that he has “solved” the problem of Socrates and per¬ 
haps even that he thinks of it as a problem without a solution. 

To refute “the wisest men,” Nietzsche must show that they are 
not really wise. To expose the wisest men as decadents may be 
to raise a presumption against their wisdom, but Nietzsche now 
affirms that the decadent Socrates possesses wisdom. Socrates 
demonstrates his wisdom by his courage to die. For a degenerate 
to wish to die is wise because there is no other way out of his 
degeneration; the attempt to find another way out is precisely 
what Nietzsche has called decadence. The disease itself pre¬ 
cludes anything but a diseased reaction to it—except suicide, 
which may not be exactly a healthy response but is at least a 
fitting one. 

Nietzsche has previously suggested that degeneration—the an¬ 
archy of instincts—tends toward self-abolition; one can say that 
declining life unconsciously seeks death. But degeneration may 
also spawn the “counter-tyrant” of reason, an apparent cure for 

101 The above four paragraphs are based on section 2, aphorism 11. 
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the sickness, which changes the form of degeneration and per¬ 
mits life to go on. Now, in the final aphorism, he sees the case 
of Socrates as a third possibility. Having argued that the cure 
proposed by Socrates is only an apparent cure, Nietzsche asks, 
“Did he at last grasp this himself, this most clever [ Kliigste ] of 
self-outwitters?” He indicates an affirmative answer by going on 
to state that “Socrates wanted to die” and compelled Athens to 
sentence him. Socrates came to understand that there was no 
way he could abolish the disease afflicting his life except to 
abolish his life along with his disease. Nietzsche concludes the 
section by having Socrates say, “Socrates is no physician . . . 
here death alone is the physician. . . . Socrates himself has only 
been sick a long time.” This is more than Nietzsche’s Socrates 
says in the first aphorism. There, he merely pronounces life to be 
worthless; here he almost asserts the worthlessness of his own 
judgment on life, having understood that his judgments are de¬ 
termined by his sickness. Nietzsche admits that Socrates’ courage 
to die is wisdom; indeed, he italicizes the word “wisdom.” 

Wisdom and life must ultimately be in harmony, according to 
Nietzsche, but is not this wisdom of Socrates a threat to life? 
Nietzsche might argue that this kind of wisdom comes only to 
those who are sick and therefore does not threaten healthy life, 
but such an answer is not quite satisfactory. One can imagine a 
state of the world in which all men are degenerate. What, then, 
would happen if all men were to become conscious of their de¬ 
generation and of the impossibility of overcoming it, and were 
to choose to die? By abolishing themselves, they would abolish 
the possibility of healthy life in the future. One must assume 
that life has a kind of cunning of its own and somehow prevents 
the spread of the kind of wisdom that Socrates finally attained 
on his deathbed, just as it preserves life-preserving illusions. In 
The Birth of Tragedy, the living Socrates spreads such illusions. 
In Twilight of the Idols, the dying Socrates saves life by not 
spreading his final wisdom; according to Nietzsche, he speaks his 
'v last words “softly to himself.” 
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At the end of “The Problem of Socrates” one is left with the 
impression that Socrates is wise in condemning life and Nie¬ 
tzsche is wise in affirming it. But if to be wise means to be in 
possession of the truth, how could both of these views of life be 
true? Nietzsche might argue that no contradiction exists because 
there are two fundamentally different kinds of life: ascending 
life and declining life. Socratism is the truth of decadence and 
Nietzsche’s affirmation of life is the truth of ascending life. That 
neither truth is universal, Nietzsche might contend, is no embar¬ 
rassment to his own philosophy, which tends to deny the existence 
of universal and objective truth. Ultimately, however, Nietzsche 
must claim some kind of universality for his philosophy; cer¬ 
tainly, the fundamental distinction between ascending life and 
declining life must be simply true. 

Twilight of the Idols: The Conclusion of the Argument 

The third section of Twilight of the Idols is entitled “ ‘Reason’ 
in Philosophy.” It is, to repeat, a continuation and advancement 
of the argument of the second section. There Nietzsche had been 
concerned with the “idiosyncrasy” of Socrates; here he begins 
with an investigation of the idiosyncrasy of “the philosophers.” 102 
He refers to their lack of historical sense, their hatred of the 
very conception of becoming, and their “Egypticism.” Nietzsche 
thinks of these as one idiosyncrasy because the lack of historical 
sense and the “Egypticism” are both aspects of the hatred of 
becoming. Philosophers are motivated by this hatred; they seek 
being because they resent becgjmng. Since, however, they never 
find being they use the senses as a scapegoat, an excuse for their 
failure to find it. The immediate consequence of their idiosyn¬ 
crasy is therefore their rejection of the testimony of the senses. 
Their prior moral prejudice against the senses, because of the 

1M See supra, section 2, aphorisms 4 and 9. By “the philosophers” 
Nietzsche may mean all philosophers prior to him, but more specifically he 
means all post-Socratic philosophers prior to him. The pre-Socratic Hera¬ 
clitus is, to a considerable extent, an exception. See below. 
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connection between the senses and sensuality, prepares the 
ground for this rejection. 

Nietzsche excepts, “with reverence,” Heraclitus from the above 
charges; his reverence is a fitting counterpart to his previously 
stated irreverence toward Socrates and Plato. 103 Since Nietzsche’s 
Heraclitus characterizes being as “an empty fiction,” he can¬ 
not be accused of hatred of becoming. Even Heraclitus, how¬ 
ever, “did injustice to the senses,” rejecting their testimony be¬ 
cause they “showed things as if they had permanence and unity.” 
Both Heraclitus and his Eleatic opponents are driven to denigrat¬ 
ing the evidence of the senses; if one explains the world as be¬ 
coming one accuses the senses of originating the illusion of being, 
and if one explains the world as being one needs the senses to 
account for the illusion of becoming. Basically, Nietzsche sides 
with Heraclitus. (He cannot take the road between the Eleatics 
and Heraclitus, one may speculate, for that in effect is the Soc- 
ratic-Platonic road.) As a defender of the testimony of the senses, 
however, his explanation of the illusion of being must diverge 
from that of Heraclitus. Nietzsche’s explanation is that the senses 
do not lie but that we introduce lies by “what we make of their 
~--'testimony.” The cause of falsification is “reason,” a word which 
Nietzsche places in quotation marks, as he has done in the title 
of the section. 

At this point it is not clear whether all human “making” of 
something out of sense testimony, all interpretation, involves 
reasoning and whether reasoning always involves falsification. If 
so, Nietzsche’s own interpretation would necessarily be false 
unless Nietzsche had found some superhuman, nonrational way 
of integrating sense testimony. But this superhuman way would 
resemble the subhuman way in which animals view the world. 
One is led to this speculation by Nietzsche’s jocular praise of 
the sense of smell—which is far more highly developed in dogs 
than in men. In any event, Nietzsche’s transvaluation extends not 
only to an acceptance of the sense testimony which “the philoso- 

103 Compare aphorism 2 of section 3 with aphorism 3 of section 2. 
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phers” reject but to an inversion of the traditional hierarchy of 
the senses; he praises the nose instead of tire eyes. 

Nietzsche’s defense of the testimony of the senses leads him 
to assert that the world known to man’s senses, which the philoso¬ 
phers have denigrated as the “apparent” world, is the only world; 
there is no “true” world. He will elaborate on this point in the 
next section of the book. Now he proceeds to expose a second 
idiosyncrasy of the philosophers, which “consists of confusing 
the last and the first.” Instead of taking their bearings by the 
reality of becoming, they pay homage to the “highest concepts, 
to empty abstractions like ‘God’ and ‘being.’” For Nietzsche, the 
first things are the realities reported by the senses and the last 
things—empty abstractions—are purely derivative. The confusion 
of “the philosophers” stems from their refusal to admit that what 
they consider higher is derived from what they understand as 
lower; they delude themselves that “all that is of first rank must 
be causa sui .” 104 

Nietzsche concludes the section on “ ‘Reason’ in Philosophy” 
by presenting his own understanding of “the problem of error 
and appearance.” He once more attributes error and appearance 
to the “prejudice of reason” which interprets the testimony of 
the senses, but he no longer suggests the possibility of nonra- 
tional interpretation. Instead, he admits that reason condemns 
all men to error. One cannot escape reason because one cannot 
escape language, and language forces categories such as “being” 
on men, but one can realize that the empirical world—the world 
known through the testimony of the senses—contradicts one’s 
categories. Previous philosophers have reacted to this realiza¬ 
tion by slandering the empirical world, but Nietzsche, who is 
beyond the snares of language and reason because he recognizes 
them as snares, exposes all notions of a “true world” as a slander 
on the empirical and only world. Only the tragic artist, who is 
“ Dionysian can create a viable world that is in any way “be¬ 
yond” the world to which the senses testify. He can do so be- 

104 See aphorism 4 of section 3. 
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cause he affirms the sensible world and because his “appearances” 
—are the selected, reinforced, and corrected realities of the sensible 
world. 105 

Philosophy prior to Nietzsche has perpetrated the error of 
distinguishing between a true and an apparent world. Only in 
Nietzsche’s time, and because of Nietzsche’s labors, does the 
possibility arise of finally overcoming the fallacious belief in a 
supersensible world. Nietzsche attempts to show as much in 
section 4, which consists of a single aphorism entitled “Wie die 
‘wahre Welt’ endlich zur Fabel wurde” (How the “True World” 
Finally Became a Fable) and subtitled “Geschichte eines Irr- 
tums ’ (History of an Error). 

Nietzsche traces the history of “the longest error” in six num¬ 
bered subsections. He does not refer to Socrates, but he refers to 
Plato twice. Plato is the only philosopher explicitly named in the 
aphorism, and according to Nietzsche the error begins with 
Plato, 106 who maintains that the true world is attainable for 
the wise man, the pious man, the virtuous man. In the second 
stage the true world is a promise for the future rather than a 
possibility for the present; the idea “becomes Christian.” It be¬ 
comes Kantian—Nietzsche calls it “Konigsbergian”—in the third 
stage. These three stages occur at night, but the fourth stage, the 
beginning of positivism, coincides with a gray morning and the 
“yawn of reason.” Bright day follows, in the fifth stage. Tire “true 
world”—the term is now placed in quotation marks—is abolished 
because it has become useless. This stage, attended as it is by 
a “Pandemonium of free spirits,” evidently corresponds to Nie¬ 
tzsche’s middle period. (In each of the last three subsections 
Nietzsche makes use of first-person pronouns.) The negative 



105 The above paragraph is based on aphorisms 5 and 6 of section 3. 

1C6 In the first five subsections of the aphorism Nietzsche characterizes 
the error as an “idea,” thus emphasizing the great extent to which the 
history of the error is a history of Platonism. I have tried to show that in 
Twilight of the Idols Nietzsche no longer distinguishes sharply between 
Socrates and Plato. Similarly, there is no sharp distinction between Socratism 
and Platonism. 
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abolition is followed by a final stage occurring at noon, when the 
sun casts its briefest shadow and “Zarathustra begins.” The posi¬ 
tive project begins with the insight that the apparent world has 
been abolished along with the true world. Now the apparent world 
is the true world; it is the only world; it is man’s world, and it 
can no longer be slandered by unfavorable comparisons with 
another world. Thus Nietzsche has overcome the nihilism im¬ 
plicit in the whole history of the longest error. Nietzsche’s—or 
Zarathustra’s—teaching is not a mere idiosyncrasy. In spite of, or 
because of, the historical factors determining it, it is a true teach¬ 
ing because it appears at a privileged moment in time when 
truth become posssible. Nietzsche’s teaching is both the cause 
and the effect of that moment. 107 

Nietzsche’s struggle against the errors of the past affects his 
terminology. For example, when he attacks what he understands 
as the Socratic-Platonic idea of truth, he at times appears to 
prefer lies or illusions. Similarly, when discussing morality he 
calls himself an immoralist. But in the wake of his self-pro- 
claimed victory over the “longest error,” he can afford to use in 
his own behalf some of the words which had been preempted 
by traditional philosophy. To be sure, he still refers to himself 
as an immoralist in the next section—“Moral als Widernatur” 
(Morality as Anti-Nature)—but he admits that there is such a 
thing as a “healthy morality,” which he equates with “naturalism 
in morality.” Nietzsche’s main target in this section is Christian 
morality, but his attack on the latter recalls his analysis of Soc¬ 
rates’ stance toward the instincts. 108 He accuses Christianity of 
waging a stupid war on the passions, and thus betraying its 
hostility to life, instead of spiritualizing the passions. Those who 
wish to extirpate the passions reveal themselves as degenerates 
who are incapable of coping with the passions, especially their 

107 The above paragraph is based on section 4. I have also drawn on 
Heidegger’s discussion of this passage in Nietzsche, 1:231-241. 

108 See especially section 5, aphorism 2, which links priests and philoso¬ 
phers. 
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own. Healthy life spiritualizes sensuality until it becomes love, 
and hostility until it becomes a salutary tension of the spirit that 
is the reverse of what Christians call peace of soul. Every 
healthy morality is an affirmation of life and dominated by an 
instinct for life, but Christian morality is a condemnation of life 
by those condemned to declining life. In this connection, Nie¬ 
tzsche uses the phrase “instinct of decadence,” which again re¬ 
minds one of his earlier discussion of Socrates. 109 

In the next section, “Die vier grossen Irrtiimer” (The Four 
Great Errors), Nietzsche continues to discuss morality. The er¬ 
rors to which he refers (mistaking effects for causes, attributing 
false causes to actions, assigning imaginary causes to them, as¬ 
suming that human actions are the result of man’s free will) are 
all prominent in traditional morality. They are due to the “cor¬ 
ruption of reason”; they are the work of “immortal unreason.” 
Having conquered Platonism and its “true world,” Nietzsche can 
reclaim the word reason for his own use: he now characterizes 
his own thought as reconstructed or recovered ( wiederherges - 
tellte) reason. 110 Nietzsche’s reason effects a transvaluation of 
the values of traditional morality. He argues that virtue does 
not ca use happine ss but that ha ppiness causes virtue , and that 
it is not the case that vice ruins people but that ruined people 
must act viciously. Moreover, in maintaining that everything 
good is instinct, he continues to attack Socrates’ “most bizarre 
equation.” “Recovered” reason no longer projects its own image 
into the world and therefore no longer expects to find reason 
there. Its view of the world no longer has recourse to a “true 
world,” so that Nietzsche can see that man “simply is,” that there 
is no natural end for man. Man is part of a nonteleological and 
nonrational whole. The understanding of this is not necessarily 
dreadful, since it means that man is liberated from guilt. What 
is more, it means that the world cannot be judged, for there is 

“'‘‘See aphorism 5. The above paragraph has been based on section 5 o£ 
Gotzen-Dammerung. 

u0 See section 5, aphorisms 1 and 2. 
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no way of being outside of the whole.” Since it cannot be judged, 
it cannot be condemned; the “innocence of becoming” is restored, 
and the world is redeemed. 111 

Nietzsche concludes his dissection of traditional morality in 
the section entitled “Die ‘Verbesserer’ der Menschheit” (The 
Improvers of Mankind). He once more indicates that previous 
moral judgments are discredited because they were linked to the 
now discredited distinction between a true and an apparent 
world, and he argues—as he had in Beyond Good and Evil —that 
there are no moral facts but only moral interpretations of facts. 
In this section, the emphasis is on the differing “moral horizons” 
of different cultures and, more specifically, on the founders of 
morality. Nietzsche comes to the conclusion that hitherto these 
founders have always employed immoral means for moral ends; 
they have never subjected themselves to the moral codes they 
imposed on their followers. Thus “neither Manu, nor Plato, nor 
Confucius, nor the Jewish and Christian teachers ever had any 
doubt about their right to the lie.” 112 

In the next section, “Was den Deutschen abgeht” (What the 
Germans Lack), Nietzsche turns from a general consideration 
of cultures to the particular consideration of the German culture 
of his time. He seems to wish to guard himself against being 
misunderstood; not wishing to have his affirmative vision of man's 
future confused with an endorsement of Germany, he subjects 
Germany and the Germans to a withering critique. For Nietzsche 
there can be no “national” solution to the total crisis of his time, 
if only because nationalism is a part of traditional politics, which, 
in turn, is a part of traditional morality. Distinguishing between 
the German state and German culture, Nietzsche saves his great¬ 
est wrath for the former, but he also asserts that German culture 

’“This paragraph is based on section 6 of Gotzen-Dammerung. 

m The above paragraph is based on section 7 of Gotzen-Dammerung. 
In this section, Nietzsche’s argument resembles Machiavelli’s discussion of 
new princes. Here he does not refer to Machiavelli, but he pays tribute 
to him in aphorism 2, section 10. 
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is not a genuinely high culture. Among its deficiencies is an 
“ignoble objectivity.’ ” 

Toward the end of section 8, Nietzsche examines the defici¬ 
encies of German education. Protesting that he wishes to be 
affirmative, he states the tasks of a noble education in the service 
of culture: men must be taught to see, to think, to speak, and 
to write. When he comes to discuss the need for learning how 
to write, he abruptly terminates the section as follows: “But at 
this point I would become a complete riddle to German read¬ 
ers.” 113 

There ensues the longest section of the book, “Streifziige eines 
Unzeitgemassen” (Skirmishes of an Untimely One); its fifty-one 
aphorisms are a personal display of what it means to know how 
to write. The last three aphorisms are in praise of Goethe, the 
last German for whom Nietzsche feels reverence, and in praise 
of himself. Nietzsche extols his own writing, referring to his 
mastery of the aphoristic form and to the fact that “I have given 
mankind the deepest book it possesses, my Z arathustra.” But the 
section is more than a demonstration of brilliant writing. It re¬ 
sembles the first section of the book not only in its brilliance but 
in its being a display of Nietzsche’s self; the splendor of that 
self is meant to be a voucher for the validity of what he says. 
In order to emphasize the uniqueness of his self, Nietzsche takes 
care to disassociate himself from thinkers to whom others might 
relate him; thus he attacks, among others, Carlyle, Schopen¬ 
hauer, and Darwin. In order to emphasize that he is superior 
not only to his German contemporaries, he criticizes all of Euro¬ 
pean culture; the section begins with an aphorism in which 
Nietzsche offers barbed comments on thirteen authors, only three 
of whom are German. He disassociates himself as much as pos¬ 
sible from modernity as such. 114 With increasing vehemence 
he analyzes the total crisis of his time and he scorns the idea of 
combatting it with half-way measures. The tone of the section 

U3 The above two paragraphs are based on sec. 8 of Gotzen-Dammerung. 

1H See especially aphorisms 34-37, 39-43. 
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is frequently negative, but Nietzsche’s affirmations also become 
more vehement and a number of the aphorisms present his 
“positive” teaching. He praises art as the great stimulus to life; 
he pays homage to Dionysus; for the first time in Twilight of 
the Idols he refers to his doctrine of the will to power; 115 and 
he speaks of the possibility of an “ascent to nature.” 116 

Plato is mentioned in two successive aphorisms of this section 
which compare him favorably with Schopenhauer. There are no 
direct references to Socrates, but an aphorism entitled “Morality 
for Physicians” reminds the reader of the previous section, “The 
Problem of Socrates.” In that aphorism Nietzsche advises “pes¬ 
simists and other decadents” to commit suicide. Since they slan¬ 
der life, they will prove their consistency and the strength of 
their convictions by doing away with themselves. 117 

At the beginning of the analysis of Twilight of the Idols I 
stated that the book can be understood as a movement toward 
the personal, and I have attempted to show that the section 
now under consideration is, among other things, a self-exposition. 
In its shrillness and stridency, its “extremism,” it sometimes 
verges on exhibitionism, but at other times, especially when he 
avoids the use of the first person singular, Nietzsche manages 
to be at once personal, delicate, and reticent. For example, he 
writes of the most spiritual and courageous men who experience 
the most painful tragedies and nevertheless honor life, of the 
inadequacy of language for communicating one’s deepest ex¬ 
periences, and of the fact that a philosopher’s silence can be 
sign of the loftiness of his soul. 118 

The last two sections of Twilight of the Idols are certainly 
personal, but Nietzsche’s delicacy and reticence have all but 
disappeared. Section 10 is entitled “Was ich den Alten verdanke” 

^See aphorisms 11, 20, 38. 

110 Aphorism 48. However, Nietzsche has previously equated nature and 
chance; see aphorism 7. 

U7 Aphorisms 22, 23. 

u8 See aphorisms 17, 26, 46. The above three paragraphs have been based 
on section 9 of Gotzen-Dammerung. 
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(What I Owe to the Ancients). Nietzsche begins by acknowledg¬ 
ing his indebtedness to Sallust, to Horace, and even to his for¬ 
mer teacher of Latin, Corssen. However, the second aphorism 
makes clear that Nietzsche has praised the Romans at the ex¬ 
pense of the Greeks, to whom, he claims he does not by any 
means “owe similarly strong impressions.” There follows an at¬ 
tack on Plato: Plato is a poor artist; his idealism is a “higher 
swindle”; Plato is a bridge between antiquity and the calamity 
of Christianity; he is inferior to the great realist Thucydides; 
“Plato is boring.” 

Nietzsche’s praise of the Romans at the expense of the Greeks 
can be partly understood as a specific example of his transvalu¬ 
ation of all values. Modernity (especially as reflected in the 
educated circles of Nietzsche’s time) prefers Athens to Rome 
because, among other reasons, philosophy stems from Athens 
and, compared to Athens, Rome is culturally barren. Nietzsche’s 
view is that by honoring Athens, decadent modernity pays hom¬ 
age to the origins of its decadence. In the third aphorism of this 
section, Nietzsche makes clear that he too admires Greece, 
but not the Greece of the tradition of “noble simplicity.” 
He does not mention Plato in this aphorism, but he disparages 
the “Socratic schools” and the “Socratic virtues.” For Nietzsche, 
the Greek philosophers beginning with Socrates are the deca¬ 
dents of Greek culture; classical philosophy goes against the 
grain of the Greek instincts. In order to understand Greece at 
its best—pre-Socratic Greece—one must take seriously “the won¬ 
derful phenomenon which bears the name of Dionysus”; Nie¬ 
tzsche claims he was the first to do so. 

With the praise of Dionysian Greece Nietzsche reverts to the 
theme of The Birth of Tragedy, a fact to which he alludes at the 
conclusion of the final aphorism of section 10. The praise of 
Dionysus has replaced the praise of philosophy, but in the trans¬ 
valuation of all values Dionysus has himself become a philosopher 
—the conclusion of Twilight of the Idols parallels the conclusion 
of Beyond Good and Evil —and Nietzsche, the teacher of the 
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eternal recurrence, is his “last disciple.” The transvaluation seems 
to involve Nietzsches transfiguration: in the final section of the 
book, “Der Hammer redet” (“The Hammer Speaks”), Nietzsche 
speaks in the voice of his self-idealization, Zarathustra, and 
commands men to become hard. 

The Antichrist 119 

The Antichrist was in fairly complete manuscript form at the 
time of Nietzsche’s breakdown in 1889, but it was not published 
until 1894. Although it does contain one incidental reference to 
Socrates, the book does not advance one’s understanding of Nie¬ 
tzsche’s image of Socrates. Nietzsche mentions Socrates in the 
course of his discussion of Buddhism. For him Buddhism is, like 
Christianity, a form of decadence, but it is superior to Chris¬ 
tianity in various respects. One of the marks of its superiority 
is its attempt to combat spiritual exhaustion by making egoism 
a duty. Nietzsche remarks parenthetically that this attempt re¬ 
calls Socrates’ elevation of egoism and his fight against pure 
“scientism” ( Wissenschaftlichkeit ) . 120 

In pronouncing his “curse on Christendom,” 121 Nietzsche 
does touch on a number of themes which as such are related to 
his image of Socrates, but everything he says is colored by his 

119 Since The Antichrist is a “posthumous” book, there is no authorized 
text. In Friedrich Nietzsches Werke des Zusammenbruchs, Podach criti¬ 
cizes the text reprinted by Schlechta (pp. 61-80) and includes a different 
version (pp. 81—159). The version in KG, Div. 6, 3, 162—252 differs only 
minutely from Podach’s version. For the sake of the cursory glance at the 
book below, the differences among the three versions need not be con¬ 
sidered. References will be to the Schlechta version, Werke, 2:1161—1235. 
The best English translation is by Walter Kaufmann in The Portable 
Nietzsche. 

120 Aphorism 20. For two incidental references to Plato see aphorisms 
23 and 55. 

ia Fluch auf das Christenthum is the last subtitle on which Nietzsche 
decided. Previously he had sketched a design for a title page with two 
subtitles: Versuch einer Kritik des Christenthums (Attempt at a Critique 
of Christendom), and Erstes Buch der Unwerthung aller Werthe (First 
Book of the Transvaluation of all Values). See KG, Div. 6, 3, 162, 164. 
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unbridled polemical passion and shaped by his desire to attack 
Christianity by any and all means. For example, Nietzsche’s oc¬ 
casional high praise of reason in The Antichrist makes sense only 
in the context of his condemnation of Christian faith. Similarly, 
his defense and praise of skepticism cannot be separated from 
his attack on Christian dogmatism. 122 

Ecce Homo 

Ecce Homo, Wie man wird, was man ist (Ecce Homo, How 
One Becomes What One Is) was not published until 1908. There 
is evidence to suggest that the manuscript left by Nietzsche was 
in a state of some disarray and that his disciple Peter Gast’s role 
in preparing it for publication was somewhat greater than is 
usually characterized by the word “editor.” 123 

Nietzsche refers to Socrates in the first aphorism of the first 
section, which is entitled “Warum ich so weise bin” (Why I Am 
So Wise). He calls “the case of Socrates” the most famous exam¬ 
ple of dialectics as a symptom of decadence. He recalls that at 
the time he wrote The Dawn of Day he himself possessed “a 
dialectician-clarity par excellence.” Nietzsche not only admits 
but asserts that he has been, and to some extent still is, a deca¬ 
dent, but he also insists that he is the very opposite. Being both 
sick and healthy, he is capable of both the insights due to sick¬ 
ness and the insights due to health. The clear implication is that 
he knows all that Socrates could possibly have known—and more. 

122 See aphorisms 10, 23 and 54. 

12S See Podach, Friedrich Nietzsches Werke des Zusammenbnichs, pp. 
161-348. Podach’s edition differs somewhat from Schlechta’s, and he in¬ 
cludes variations from manuscript material. On the disarray, see pp. 184ff.; 
on Gast’s role, see pp. 188ff. Compare with Schlechta’s comments on Ecce 
Homo in Werke, 3:1388, and with Kaufmann’s critique of Podach in 
Nietzsche, pp. 424—152. As in the case of The Antichrist, Schlechta’s version 
is sufficient for our purposes, but I have consulted the Podach edition. 
The best English translation is by Walter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1967). 
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Socrates explained his wisdom as knowledge of ignorance. Nie¬ 
tzsche claims he is wise because he has attained the highest and 
final perspective, a claim that suggests not ignorance but absolute 
and comprehensive knowledge. 

Ecce Homo contains few further references to Socrates, 124 but 
it contains much additional emphasis on the decadence to which 
Nietzsche links Socrates at the outset. This is especially true of 
the final section of the book—'“Warum ich ein Schicksal bin” 
(Why I Am a Destiny)—in which Nietzsche proudly proclaims 
his opposition to morality and optimism, both of which he under¬ 
stands as forms of decadence; morality is the “idiosyncrasy of 
decadents.” Thus he casts more light on his quarrel with Socrates 
as articulated in Twilight of the Idols. 

I have previously attempted to show that, although Nietzsche 
quarrels with Socrates, he is not devoid of admiration for him. 
Nietzsche’s aphorism on his “practice of waging war” in Ecce 
Homo provides further evidence for my contention. Nietzsche 
asserts that he measures his own strength by the greatness of 
his opponents, and that he seeks opponents whose cause has 
been victorious. He also claims that, when he attacks, it is a 
proof of his benevolence and even of his gratitude; he honors 
his opponents by attacking them. 125 

By noting the element of admiration in Nietzsche’s treatment 
of Socrates, I am brought back to Kaufmann’s suggestion that 
Ecce Homo is Nietzsche’s Apology. In the earlier discussion I 
noted that Nietzsche was the author of Ecce Homo whereas 
Socrates was not the author of the Apology. Socrates may not 
have been humble—one must not overlook the immense differ¬ 
ence between humility and Socratic irony—but he never at¬ 
tempted to make a legend of himself in the way that Nietzsche 

“'One of these references will be considered below; the others are all 
in Nietzsche’s discussion of Gehurt der Tragodie and I have already com¬ 
mented upon them in Chapter 2. 

12S Ecce Homo , “Warum ich so weise bin,” aphorism 7. 
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does in Ecce Homo. Plato idealized Socrates in the Apology, 126 
but in Ecce Homo Nietzsche idealizes himself, attempting, as it 
were, to be at once both Socrates and Plato. One can be en¬ 
chanted by the fact that in Plato’s dialogues there is nothing 
about Socrates that is accidental: even his snub-nose is significant. 
One can only be embarrassed at Nietzsche’s insistence in Ecce 
Homo that there is nothing accidental about himself: even the 
smallness of his ears is significant. 127 

To the extent that Nietzsche presents himself as a philosopher 
in Ecce Homo, there are, of course, similarities between him and 
Socrates. When his tone is calm, he is capable of sounding 
“Socratic,” as when he distinguishes himself from fanatics and 
religious founders. 128 Unfortunately, however, he is either un¬ 
willing or unable to maintain a calm tone, so that one is forced 
to suspect that he considers himself not something less than a 
founder but something more. He certainly considers himself 
something more than a “mere” philosopher; it is not as a mere 
philosopher that Nietzsche acknowledges his responsibility for 
all millennia after him, 129 and that he proclaims his greatest 
book to be a work of inspiration and revelation. 130 

In Ecce Homo Nietzsche portrays himself as a “destiny” who 
will end die division of Europe into petty states and introduce 
the great politics of the future, whose task it is to mold man into 
that which is more than man—he himself is not a man but dyna¬ 
mite. 131 Traditionally the philosopher may have presented him- 

126 In his discussion of his early essays on Schopenhauer and Wagner in 
Ecce Homo, Nietzsche observes that they were really about himself and 
that he had used Schopenhauer and Wagner in the same way Plato used 
Socrates. He does not mention that Plato did not go on to write an Ecce 
Homo about Plato. (See Die Unzeitgemassen, aphorism 3.) 

127 Consider “Warum ich so weise bin,” aphorisms 3 and 4; “Warum 
ich so gute Biicher Schreibe,” aphorism 2; and the whole of the final sec¬ 
tion, “Warum ich ein Schicksal bin.” 

128 Preface, aphorism 4. 

129 Ibid., “Warum ich so Klug bin,” aphorism 10. 

ls0 Ibid., “Also Sprach Zarathustra”; see especially aphorism 3. 

131 Ibid ., “Frohliche Wissenschaft,” aphorisms 2-4; “Also Sprach Zara¬ 
thustra,” aphorism 8; “Warum ich ein Schicksal bin,” aphorism 1. 
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self as the perfection of man, but in Ecce Homo Nietzsche pre¬ 
sents himself as more than a philosopher because he presents 
himself as more than a man; the very title of the book suggests 
as much. He understands himself as the “destiny” who appears 
at the moment in man’s history when man can become super¬ 
human. It is, then, finally Nietzsche and not Socrates who repre¬ 
sents the true vortex and turning point of world history. 

The Will to Power 132 

In studying Nietzsche’s image of Socrates, one can circumvent 
the controversy surrounding the status of Der Wille zur Macht 
(The Will to Power). It is not easy to dismiss the argument 
against assigning full weight to a book whose parts were assem¬ 
bled posthumously. However, no one doubts that Nietzsche is 
the author of those parts, though some of them he may not have 
intended for publication and others not for publication in the 
form in which we possess them. A problem of evaluation would, 
of course, arise if The Will to Power contained radically new 
material on Socrates or material contradicting the view of Soc¬ 
rates that Nietzsche had articulated in earlier books. Such is not 
the case. Indeed, some of the parts are no more than rough 
versions of material to be found in other books. For example, 
parts 431 through 437 are a draft for “The Problem of Socrates” 
in Twilight of the Idols. 

A brief examination of The Will to Power can nevertheless be 
useful to the attempt to articulate Nietzsche’s view of Socrates. 
The passages referring to Socrates reinforce that image and pre¬ 
sent a capsule summary of it, at least as it appears in Nietzsche’s 
final period. 

In The Will to Power Socrates appears as the fateful figure 

132 Friedrich Nietzsche, Der WiUe zur Macht (Stuttgart: Kroner, 1959). 
References will be to the numbered parts (usually called aphorisms, but 
in The Will to Power they cannot be assumed to be finished products) 
which are identical in most editions (not Schlechta’s). Translations are 
my own but I have consulted the translation by Walter Kaufmann and R. 
J. Hollingdale (New York: Random House, 1967). 
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who attempts to establish the sovereign authority of morality 
over knowledge, science, art, society—over all of life. Such an 
attempt entails either an inability or a refusal to see the world 
as it is, and it leads to the invention of a fictitious “true world” 
and the dismissal of reality as the “apparent world.” Nietzsche 
understands this grandiose attempt of Socrates as an example of 
the will to power directed by the weak, the herd, the misbe¬ 
gotten against the strong, the exceptional, and the independent. 133 

According to Nietzsche, the decadent Socrates put his stamp 
on philosophy to such an extent that after him the appearance of 
philosophers becomes a symptom of decadence. He is inferior 
to the Sophists, who as “realists” show more courage and in¬ 
tegrity than Socrates, but his influence far overshadows theirs. 

Nietzsche emphasizes the influence of Socrates not only on 
subsequent philosophy but on subsequent history. He charac¬ 
terizes Socrates as anti-Hellenic, as the dissolver of Greek instinc¬ 
tual morality, and the destroyer of the genius of Greek culture. 
Socrates, therefore, represents “a moment of the deepest per¬ 
versity in the history of values.” By marking a turning point in the 
history of Greek culture, he also marks a turning point in world 
history. 134 

In The Will to Power , as elsewhere, Nietzsche’s references to 
Plato (which outnumber his references to Socrates) are relevant 
to his image of Socrates. In a number of instances Nietzsche 
refers to Socrates and Plato in the same passage and, as it were, 
in the same breath. 135 At other times, he employs almost iden¬ 
tical language to characterize them. For example, in part 274 
Nietzsche writes that the common factor in the history of 
Europe “since Socrates is the attempt to bring moral values to 
sovereign authority [. Herrschaft] over all other values”; in part 
412 he states that, “since Plato, philosophy is under the sovereign 
authority [ Herrschaft ] of morality.” In his later writings, as has 

ls "\Ville zur Macht, parts 274, 442, 443. 

'“Ibid., parts 427, 429-137. 

™Ibid., parts 427, 429, 430, 431, 435, 441, 578. 
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been shown, Nietzsche tends to abandon any attempt to dis- 
tinguish between Socrates and Plato. It no longer matters whether 
Socrates is a creature of Plato’s imagination or Plato the disciple 
who brings his master’s project to fruition: they merge into one 
great antagonist. 

At times in The Will to Power , Nietzsche goes even further 
and tends to see the whole past of Western man as one great 
antagonist, which is to say that he does not distinguish sharply 
between the part of the Western tradition that stems from Athens 
and the part that stems from Jerusalem. Instead he understands 
classical philosophy as an anticipation of Christianity. A sizable 
number of Nietzsche’s references to Plato occur in this context. 
Thus Nietzsche points to Christianity’s affinity for the ambiguous 
figures of ancient culture, “above all for Plato,” who is a “Semite 
by instinct.” Platonism is pre-Christian Christianity; Christianity 
incorporates Platonic nihilism, which consists of calling nothing¬ 
ness “truth.” 136 

The counterpart of this stress on the Platonic components of 
Christianity is Nietzsche’s stress on the priestlike qualities of 
Plato. Thus Nietzsche describes Plato as a dogmatist and a moral 
fanatic, and he refers several times to his advocacy of the use of 
the “holy lie.” Such references enable him to declare that Plato 
was possessed by the will to overpower the world and to imply 
that Plato’s will to power—unlike Nietzsche’s own—is unre¬ 
deemed by either full awareness of itself or intellectual probity. 137 

™Ibid., parts 195, 202, 214, 438, 572, 644. 

™Ibid., parts 141, 142, 253, 304, 412, 428, 446, 747, 972, 973. How¬ 
ever, see part 374, where Nietzsche states that “Plato ... in my hands 
becomes a caricature.” 


5. Conclusion 


The time has come to rectify a major omission of my analysis of 
Nietzsche’s view of Socrates and to conclude that analysis by a 
consideration of Also Sprach Zarathustra: Ein Buch fur Alle und 
Keinen (Thus Spoke Zarathustra: A Book for All and No One). 1 
The most obvious obstacle to my endeavors is the extreme diffi¬ 
culty of the book, described by Nietzsche himself as “an incom¬ 
prehensible book, because it has its source in experiences which 
I share with nobody.” 2 Yet no book on Nietzsche’s thought can 
afford entirely to circumvent Thus Spoke Zarathustra, if only 
because Nietzsche himself frequently attests to its greatness and 
its central place in his thought. Thus he calls it “the greatest 
present” to mankind up to his time and goes on to say: “This 
book, with a voice across millennia, is not only the highest book 
there is . . . but also the deepest. . . ,” 3 I shall, therefore, en¬ 
deavor to cull the meaning from some of the difficult utterances 
of Zarathustra, but I shall do so with an awareness of the diffi¬ 
culties involved. Needless to say, I do not pretend to more than a 
most tentative understanding of certain parts of the book. 

There is no explicit reference to Socrates in Tlitis Spoke Zara¬ 
thustra. This, however, proves very little, for the whole work is 


x Werke, 2:275-561. References below will be to page numbers. The 
best English translation is by Walter Kaufmann in The Portable Nietzsche. 

“Letter to Franz Overbeck, August 5, 1886; ibid., 3:1242 (translated 
in Middleton, Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, p. 254). For other 
remarks by Nietzsche on the difficulty of Thus Spoke Zarathustra see 
Ecce Homo, “Why I Write Such Good Books,” aphorism 1; and “Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra,” aphorism 3. 

s Ecce Homo, Preface, aphorism 4. Also see ibid., “Thus Spoke Zara¬ 
thustra,” passim. 
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pervaded by allusions. For example, much of the book is a cri¬ 
tique of Christianity, but the word “Christianity” does not occur 
in it. Jesus, to be sure, is mentioned by name once, 4 but he is 
the only historical person mentioned by name. I am, then, clearly 
justified in looking for allusions to Socrates in Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra, though the difficulty of the book may prevent me from 
finding them. Even if there are no such allusions to be found, I 
must assume that the work abounds with reflections on the things 
for which Socrates stands in Nietzsche’s mind, because, accord¬ 
ing to Nietzsche, the book deals with “the whole fact of man” 
[“die ganze Tatsache Mensch”]. 5 

Finally, the reflections I shall be analyzing are not Nietzsche’s 
but Zarathustra’s. One cannot in this case understand the teach¬ 
ings without understanding something of the teacher. Having 
previously asked, “Who is Nietzsche’s Socrates?” I must now 
ask, “Who is Nietzsche’s Zarathustra?” 

Who is Nietzsche’s Zarathustra? 6 

The simplest answer to the question, which is supported by a 
good deal of evidence, is that Zarathustra is Nietzsche himself. 
Writing to Overbeck about part 1 of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
Nietzsche asserts that it contains an “image of my being” ( Bild 
meines Wesens ). 7 In Ecce Homo he states that in Wagner in 


*Werke, 2:335. 

B Ecce Homo, Preface, aphorism 4. 

°I have taken the question from Martin Heidegger’s essay by this name 
in Vortrage and Aufsatze (3d ed.; Pfullingen: Noske; 1967. Three paper¬ 
back volumes; see 1:93-118). I am generally indebted to this essay, but 
Heidegger’s treatment of the question differs from mine. Heidegger states 
that the “formalized” answer to the question is that Zarathustra is the 
teacher of the eternal recurrence of the same and of the superman (p. 
112), but he goes on to say that as that teacher Zarathustra remains a 
riddle (p. 117). In good part, the essay is a profound attempt to show 
all that is involved in asking the question, “Who is Nietzsche’s Zarathustra?” 

7 Werke, 3:1200 (trans. in Middleton, Selected Letters of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, p. 207). The letter was received by Overbeck on February 11, 
1883. 
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Bayreuth he had been talking about himself, so that whenever 
the text mentions Wagner one could substitute his own name 
“or the word ‘Zarathustra.’ ” 8 Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that, in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Zarathustra’s various references 
to his past are allusions to Nietzsche’s own past. 9 To be sure, 
Nietzsche also calls himself the father of Zarathustra (adding 
that this paternity was his hope) and refers to him as someone 
“stronger than I am,” 10 but such statements necessitate only a 
minor modification of the above answer: Zarathustra is not pre¬ 
cisely Nietzsche himself but, as I have previously suggested, 
Nietzsche’s self-idealization. 

But why should Nietzsche idealize himself in this particular 
way? Why should he choose for his mask a prophet and religious 
teacher of ancient Persia? Nietzsche’s Zarathustra shows only the 
most superficial resemblance to the historical Zarathustra, and 
Nietzsche seems to have had only the most superficial knowledge 
of either Zarathustra or Zoroastrianism. 11 Why, then, Zarathustra? 
Nietzsche provides a partial answer to this question in Ecce Homo: 

I have not been asked, as I should have been asked, what the name 
of Zarathustra means in my mouth, the mouth of the first immoralist: 
for what constitutes the tremendous historical uniqueness of that 
Persian is just the opposite of this. Zarathustra was the first to consider 
the fight of good and evil the very wheel in the machinery of things: 
the transposition of morality into the metaphysical realm, as a force, 
cause, and end in itself, is his work. But the question itself is at bottom 
its own answer. Zarathustra created this most calamitous error, moral- 



■; consequently, he must also be the first to recognize it. Not only 


B Ecce Homo, “The Birth of Tragedy,” aphorism 4. 

9 For examples, see Werke, 2:297-298, where Zarathustra speaks of the 
metaphysical delusions of his past; pp. 366-369, where he discusses the 
ideals of his youth; and pp. 380-382, where he refers to his past as a scholar. 

10 See Nietzsche’s letter to Peter Gast of April 6, 1883 in Middleton, 
Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, p. 211; and Zur Genealogie der 
Moral, “ ‘Schuld,’ ‘Schlechtes Gewissen’ und Verwandtes,” aphorism 25. 

“See Hans Weichelt, Zarathustra Kommentar (2d ed.; Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner, 1922), pp. 291-294. 
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has he more experience in this matter, for a longer time, than any 
other thinker—after all, the whole of history is the refutation by ex¬ 
periment of the principle of the so-called “moral world order”—what is 
more important is that Zarathustra is more truthful than any other 
thinker. His doctrine, and his alone, posits truthfulness as the highest 
virtue; this means the opposite of the cowardice of the “idealist” who 
flees from reality; Zarathustra has more intestinal fortitude than all 
other thinkers taken together. To speak the truth and to shoot well 
with arrows, that is Persian virtue. Am I understood? The self¬ 
overcoming of morality out of truthfulness; the self-overcoming of the 
moralist, into his opposite—into me—that is what the name of Zara¬ 
thustra means in my mouth. 12 

Other reasons suggest themselves for Nietzsche’s choice of 
Zarathustra as a mask. First, the very name of Zarathustra was 
certain to call up in the European reader’s mind an image of 
the exotic East and would prepare him for the critique of the 
whole Western tradition that is to be found in the book. Second, 
by speaking through the mouth of the founder of a faith, Nie¬ 
tzsche once more indicates that he is more than a traditional 
philosopher. Third, the name Zarathustra is in a way a surprise 
ending for a phrase that begins with “Thus Spoke.” Also sprach 
has a Biblical sound, and indeed it is sometimes used by Luther 
in his German translation of the Bible. The surprise ending 
makes sense for the title of a book which, as it were, begins 
with the assertion that God is dead. Or one can say that Nie¬ 
tzsche’s choice of Zarathustra is significant because it both pre¬ 
cludes and points to the alternative of Jesus. 

In fact, Zarathustra is, among other things, the Antichrist. 
Nietzsche begins to apply this name to himself in 1883, and dur¬ 
ing that year he writes to Overbeck about his delight that the 
first reader” (who had written a letter from prison) had a “feel¬ 
ing” for what the first part of Thus Spoke Zarathustra was all 

12 Ecce Homo, “Why I am a Destiny,” aphorism 3. The translation is by 
Walter Kaufmann from his edition of On the Genealogy of Morals and 
Ecce Homo (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), pp. 327-328. 
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about, “the long-promised Antichrist.” 13 The book is studded 
with allusions to the Bible, in particular with allusions to the 
New Testament; it is only to be expected that most of these take 
the form of parody. 14 What is more, the argument of Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra and the whole course of the action in it are fre¬ 
quently calculated to emphasize the contrast between Zarathus¬ 
tra and Jesus. For example, at the age of thirty Zarathustra goes 
into solitude for ten years, thus “out-doing” Jesus who spends 
only forty days in the desert, and Zarathustra opposes his own 
idea of “free death” to the crucifixion. 15 

Is it possible that, by being against Jesus and the things for 
which Jesus stands, Zarathustra is for Socrates and the things 
for which Socrates stands? I have previously noted a certain 
tendency on Nietzsche’s part—especially during his middle period 
—to praise Socrates at the expense of Jesus, and evidence abounds 
of a similar tendency in Thus Spoke Zarathustra. For example, 
Zarathustra praises the idea of friendship at the expense of the 
idea of love of one’s neighbor; when he attacks “the priests,” he 
appears as much more of a rationalist than he does in some of 
his other speeches; and one can argue that Socrates came much 
closer to dying a “free death” than Jesus did. 16 

But as the Antichrist, Zarathustra not only opposes Jesus; he 

“Letter which Overbeck received at the end of August, 1883; see 
Werke, 3:1213—1214 (trans. in Middleton, Selected Letters, pp. 218—219). 
Also see Nietzsche’s letter to Malvida von Meysenbug of March, 1883, 
in which he speaks of “a new name” for himself, “the Antichrist,” in Werke, 
3:1205 (trans. in Middleton, p. 211). 

“Weichelt, Zarathustra Kommentar, pp. 301-308, fists 107 allusions to 
the Bible, 78 of which are to the New Testament. 

n Werke, 2:277, 333-336. 

lls Ibid., pp. 324-325, 348-351, 333-336. Kaufmann argues that according 
to Nietzsche Socrates did in fact die a free death; see his Nietzsche, pp. 
402-403. However, it is extremely doubtful whether according to Nietzsche 
a decadent can die such a death; the free death is the choice of men of 
great health at the height of their power. In other words, there is a difference 
between suicide and free death. 
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resembles him. Even while attacking the priests he concedes 
that his blood is related to theirs,” and he does not protest 
when the last pope calls him the most pious of those who do 
not believe in God.” He is the beneficiary of a supernatural sign, 
and he participates in a “last supper.” 17 Nor ought one to forget 
that Zarathustra teaches man about the superman and that in a 
note written at this time Nietzsche characterizes the superman 
as the Roman Caesar with Christ s soul.” 18 The note suggests 
that in Nietzsche’s vision of the noble future of man the Chris¬ 
tianity he curses plays a larger part than the classical antiquity 
he praises. 

One cannot, then, mechanically maintain that Nietzsche is 
pro-Socratic because he is anti-Christian, for Nietzsche’s stance 
toward Christianity is too complex simply to be labeled “anti- 
Christian.” 19 Moreover, many of his strictures on things Chris¬ 
tian could be applied to Socrates as well. When Zarathustra 
calls priests “preachers of death,” 20 one must remember that in 
Twilight of the Idols Socrates, too, appears as a preacher of 
death. At first sight Zarathustra appears to be at least as much 
the anti-Socrates as the anti-Christ. That “first sight” may be 
somewhat deceiving, and it may well be as simplistic to call 
Zarathustra anti-Socratic as it is to call him anti-Christian, but 
the contrasts between Socrates and Zarathustra (and subse¬ 
quently between their teachings) deserve examination. 

Zarathustra versus Socrates 

Compared with Zarathustra, Socrates is a man of limited and 
rather narrow experience. As Plato presents him, he is closely tied 
to the city of Athens, taking the obligations of citizenship seri¬ 
ously and having no urge to travel to other parts of the earth. 

17 Werke, 2:349, 498, 588-561, 520-523. 

ls Wille zur Macht, part 983. The note can be dated to 1884. 

10 On this topic, see Karl Jaspers, Nietzsche and Christianity:, trans. E. B. 
Ashton (Chicago: Regnery, 1961), especiallypp. 86-97. 

20 Werke, 2:310-311. 
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In the Crito, Socrates puts these words into the mouth of the 
laws to describe himself: 

Socrates, we have strong evidence that we and the city pleased you; 
for you would never have stayed in it more than all other Athenians 
if you had not been better pleased with it than they; you never went 
out from the city to a festival, or anywhere else, except on military 
service, and you never made any other journey, as other people do, 
and you had no wish to know any other city or other laws, but you 
were contented with us and our city. 21 

Zarathustra, by contrast, is a man with no country except the 
“children’s land” of the future, as well as a man who has taken 
many journeys: “Many lands has Zarathustra seen and many 
peoples.” He proclaims the “vision and enigma” of the eternal 
recurrence while on a journey by sea, and when on land again 
he does not return straight to his mountains and cave. Instead, 
he treads “many ways” and visits “a number of cities” in order to 
gain “experience” about the current state of man. 22 

The travels of Zarathustra are merely the most visible sign of 
the vast range of Zarathustra’s experience, which embraces all 
that man has hitherto experienced, and more. It is true that 
Zarathustra reports without denial the comment of a little old 
woman that he “has little familiarity with women,” but he is 
nevertheless “right about them,” as the same woman adds. If 
one interprets her remarks to mean that Zarathustra has had little 
sexual experience, one must add that he has had other experi¬ 
ences so exotic that they make sexual experience seem a bit 
paltry. For example, in the speech which immediately follows 
the dialogue between the little old woman and Zarathustra, the 

’“Plato, Crito, 52A-B. Trans, by Harold North Fowler in Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge, Mass. 1953), pp. 181—183. The testimony of the laws 
must be used with caution; they are a “fiction” used by Socrates to con¬ 
vince Crito. But Crito must be supposed to be informed at least about 
the outward forms of Socrate’s life and habits, so what the laws say in 
this case must have some plausibility. 

“Werke, 2:377, 322, 406-410, 417, 425. 
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latter recounts how a deadly snake bit him, and how he not 
only survived the bite but induced the snake to lick his wound. 23 

Compared with Zarathustra, Socrates is a man whose range of 
emotional expression is limited. For example, he is given neither 
to laughing nor to weeping. Zarathustra, by contrast, laughs and 
weeps a great deal, whether in company or alone, and at least 
once he weeps immediately after laughing. 24 Socrates can be 
said to be moderate in both his affirmations and negations. Zara¬ 
thustra, by contrast, engages in protracted, intense, and lyrical 
affirmations of all that is, but he also wages an unceasing battle 
with nausea over the conditions of human existence. 25 

Compared with Zarathustra, Socrates is an extremely public 
and social man. Both Plato and Xenophon depict him as always 
in the company of other men; at least there is no extended de¬ 
scription of what he does when he is by himself. Similarly, we 
see him only when he is awake, not when he sleeps. (In the 
Crito, there is a reference to Crito’s having watched him sleep, 
but the dialogue begins with Socrates speaking.) Xenophon 
gives the most extreme description of Socrates as a public man: 

Socrates was always out in the public eye. Early in the morning he 
went to promenade and the gymnasiums. When the agora was crowded 
he appeared there. During the rest of the day, he always went where 
he might expect to meet the most people. Most of the time he was 
talking, and anyone who pleased could listen. 26 

By contrast, we see Zarathustra in the company of other men, 
when he is utterly alone, and when he has only the company 
of animals. (In part 3, the climax of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
twelve of the sixteen speeches of Zarathustra are made in the 

“Ibid., pp. 328-331. 

24 For examples, see ibid., pp. 279, 296, 387, 396, 401, 405, 405, 410, 
414, 477,478. 

“For an example of affirmation, see ibid., pp. 414-416; for examples 
of his nausea ( Ekel) see pp. 355, 420. 

“Xenophon, Recollections of Socrates, book 1, chap. 1, 10-11. Trans, 
by Anna S. Benjamin (Library of Liberal Arts, 1965), p. 5. 
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absence of other men.) We see him when he is awake and 
when he is asleep. 27 

In one respect, to be sure, Zarathustra is more of a public man 
than Socrates. The latter addresses “the people” only once, near 
the end of his life and under compulsion: he is on trial for his 
life. By contrast, Zarathustra comes down from his mountain 
voluntarily to address “the people” (Volk), compelled only by 
his love for man and his need to bestow blessings on others. 28 

Both Socrates and Zarathustra are speakers par excellence, 
which is to say that one comes to know them more by their 
speeches than by their deeds. If, however, one looks to their 
respective addressees, one again sees the great difference be¬ 
tween them and one again sees that, compared to Zarathustra, 
Socrates is a man of limited and rather narrow experiences. 
Socrates speaks primarily to men and more often than not to 
young men who are named. Zarathustra addresses his disciples 
(none of whom bears a name), but he also speaks to the sun, a 
saint, a tight-rope walker, a jester, an old man in a forest, a little 
old woman, an adder, a tarantula, life, wisdom, a fire-hound, a 
soothsayer, a hunchback, sailors who are strangers to him, a 
dwarf, heaven, the “ape of Zarathustra” (his imitator), solitude, 
a serpent, an eagle, eternity, two kings, a “conscientious of the 
spirit,” a magician, the last pope, the ugliest man (the murderer 
of God), a voluntary begger, and his own shadow. 29 Above all, 
Zarathustra speaks repeatedly to his own heart, 30 and one of 
his speeches is addressed exclusively to his own soul. 31 

^For the four “exceptions” in part 3, see Werke, 2:406, 417, 425, 428. 
For examples of Zarathustra sleeping see ibid., pp. 288-289, 389; for a 
death-like sleep, p. 462. 

™Ibid., pp. 279-285. 

a Ibid., pp. 277, 328, 330, 356, 364, 385, 388, 392, 406, 414, 425, 432, 
461, 473, 483, 487, 490, 497, 501, 505, 509. (References are to the begin¬ 
nings of chapters in which the various addressees appear.) 

S0 For example, see ibid., pp. 279, 283, 285, 286, 289, 290, 296, 341, 402 
559. 

sl Ibid., pp. 467-469. 
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Socrates and Zarathustra also differ in their manner of com¬ 
municating or expressing themselves. The words of Socrates are 
those of a man who is “merely” a philosopher, whereas the words 
of Zarathustra are those of a man who is—to say the least—a poet 
as well as a philosopher. Socrates speaks, but Zarathustra sings 
as well as speaks. Moreover, he first sings in Thus Spoke Zara¬ 
thustra immediately after he has given a speech “On the Famous 
Wise Men,” as if to show his superiority to the philosophers of 
the past. 32 

Compared with the superhuman Zarathustra, Socrates is hu¬ 
man, all too human. Plato’s Phaedo ends with the following trib¬ 
ute to Socrates, pronounced by Phaedo: “Such was the end, 
Echecrates, of our friend, who was as we may say, of all those of 
his time whom we have known, the best and wisest and most 
righteous man.” 33 That is high praise indeed, but it also implies 
that Socrates was not simply or absolutely wise; he was perhaps 
the wisest man of his time, and perhaps as wise as a man can 
be. Much the same thing is implied when Socrates calls himself 
a philosopher, a lover of wisdom rather than a wise man. By 
contrast, Zarathustra, who never calls himself a philosopher, says 
in his first speech, “I am weary of my wisdom.” 34 Zarathustra 
suffers not from a lack of wisdom but from a superfluity of it. 

Zarathustra’s first speech is to the sun. Socrates never speaks 
to the sun, but in The Republic he speaks of it. He states that 
after a man succeeds in leaving the cave, he must first accustom 
himself to looking at the sun, after which he will be “in a position 
to conclude about it that this is the source of the seasons and 
the years, and is the steward of all things in the visible place, 
and is in a certain way the cause of all those things he and his 
companions had been seeing.” 35 Although man can learn to look 

82 See ibid., pp. 359-364. 

^Plato, Phaedo, conclusion. Trans, by Harold N. Fowler in Loeb Clas¬ 
sical Library. 

3 *Werke, 2:277. 

* 5 Plato, The Republic, 516 b-c. 
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at the sun and perhaps can understand it, the sun remains forever 
above him. In Zarathustra’s first speech to the sun, it is not above 
him, but has “come up here to my cave.” Zarathustra praises the 
sun, but in the manner of an equal. Later, in his first song, he 
sings as one who is himself a sun. There is a sun above Socrates, 
but there is nothing above Zarathustra, except possibly the self 
which he can yet become. Thus Spoke Zarathustra ends with the 
following words: “Thus spoke Zarathustra and left his cave, 
glowing and strong, like a morning sun that comes out of dark 
mountains.” 36 

The Teaching of Zarathustra versus the Teaching of Socrates. 37 

Near the very beginning of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Zara¬ 
thustra asserts that God is dead 38 and thus lays down the basic 
premise for all that follows. His teaching of the death of God 
refers primarily to the death of the Christian God; most of Zara¬ 
thustra’s speeches in part I of the book, and many of those else¬ 
where in it constitute a direct or indirect critique of Christianity. 

However, Nietzsche’s saying that God is dead by no means 
refers exclusively to the death of the Christian God; indeed, at 
the end of part 1 Zarathustra proclaims that “All gods are dead.” 39 
Heidegger is surely correct when he states that, for Nietzsche, 
“God is the name for the domain of ideas and ideals.” 40 The 

™Werke, 2:277, 362-364, 561. 

37 Two cautionary points seem in order. First, by contrasting the teach¬ 
ings of Zarathustra with those of Socrates I necessarily emphasize the 
“destructive” teachings of Zarathustra at the expense of the “constructive” 
ones. Second, for the sake of clarity of exposition I have separated Zara¬ 
thustra from his teachings, but I realize that such a procedure is prob¬ 
lematical. Nietzsche—and Zarathustra—can be said to argue against objec¬ 
tive truth and for personal or subjective truth. Thus when the “ape of 
Zarathustra” says much the same things about contemporary life as does 
Zarathustra himself, his speech is nevertheless meant to ring false. (Ibid., 
pp. 425-428.) 

38 Ibid ., p. 279. 

™Ibid., p. 340. 

40 Martin Heidegger, “Nietzsches Wort ‘Gott is tot’” in Holzwege (4th 
ed.; Frankfurt: Vittorio Klostermann, 1963), pp. 193-247. The quotation 
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death of God is also the deadr of the Socratic-Platonic ideas, of 
traditional metaphysics and traditional philosophy, because, to 
use language Nietzsche has employed earlier, the death of God 
signifies that all previous horizons are now exposed as mere hori¬ 
zons and therefore can no longer serve to make life livable for 
man. Traditional philosophy and traditional religion shared a 
belief in an objective truth beyond man’s making, a belief that 
Nietzsche equates with the belief in a supersensible “true world.” 
This belief becomes untenable with tire death of God, with the 
realization that God did not create man but that man created 
God. 

Zarathustra’s saying that God is dead is, therefore, the shortest 
possible way of expressing what is at the root of the total crisis 
of his—and our—time. The death of God is the moment of man’s 
greatest danger, for it seems to strip the world of all meaning and 
to rob man of all ideals, all aspiration. Since man has been made 
what he is by his belief in that which is above him, and since 
what has been best about man are his aspirations, the danger is 
that man will now become something less than he has been, 
“the last man.” The last man is concerned with nothing but com¬ 
fortable self-preservation; he is despicable because he is no 
longer able to despise himself. 41 

But the moment of man’s greatest danger is also the moment 
of his greatest hope: if the death of God means that man can no 
longer remain man, it opens the possibility that he can become 
more than man, superman. The death of God can be the lib¬ 
eration of man from God, from the horizons of the past which 
kept man in chains by making him a stranger on the earth, 
deluding him that there was a better world than his own. Zara- 
thustra exhorts man to be loyal to the earth, for the heart of the 
earth is of gold. 42 

appears on p. 199. I have drawn on the ideas of this essay in this and 
the following paragraph. 

a Werke, 2:283-285. 

42 Ibid ., pp. 280, 388. 
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By his very first words to the people—“Z teach you the super¬ 
man”— Zarathustra reveals himself as the man who attempts to 
liberate man from the values of the past and to create the values 
of man’s future. His task is the transvaluation of all values, and 
this greatest of tasks entails destruction as well as creation, for 
the influence of God lingers on after his death, and men are still 
enchained by the past. Thus in the same speech that Zarathustra 
begins his teaching about the superman he also turns his atten¬ 
tion to the three terms of the Socratic equation, “the most bizarre 
equation.” He proclaims that, as presently understood, happi¬ 
ness, reason, and virtue deserve man’s contempt for they are 
“poverty and filth and wretched contentment.” 43 Happiness has 
become, as it were, the preserve of the last men, who boast “we 
have invented happiness” and who understand by it no more 
than the absence of pain. Their happiness does not serve “to 
justify existence itself” and cannot serve as a bridge to the super¬ 
man. Virtue, as presently understood, is merely a matter of 
Genugsamkeit (a kind of thrift that suggests moderation), 
whereas true virtue is self-squandering. 44 And reason at present 
is contemptible because it does not “crave knowing as the lion 
his food”; it is devoid of passion. Moreover, men grossly over¬ 
estimate reason because they overestimate the ego of man, the 
seat of what Zarathustra calls “little reason.” But beneath the 
ego is the mysterious “self,” the source of all creativity. Zara¬ 
thustra calls the self the body and a “great reason.” It scarcely 
needs saying that Zarathustra, who offers a number of capsule 
definitions of man—“the beast with red cheeks,” “the most cruel 
animal,” and so forth— 45 never calls man the rational animal. 46 

43 Ibid ., pp. 279. 

u lbid., pp. 281-282. On “squandering” also see pp. 336-346, 477-480. 

“Ibid., pp. 346, 464. 

“On reason, see ibid., pp. 280, 300-301. The distinction between little 
and great reason serves to remind the reader that most of the “big words” 
in Thus Spoke Zarathustra can have two meanings. To put it crudely, they 
are bad before being transvalued and good after being transvalued. Or 
one might say that in the past they designated weakness and sickness, but 
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Although part 1 of Thus Spoke Zarathustra is primarily con¬ 
cerned with Christianity, one of the twenty-two speeches it con¬ 
tains is directly relevant to Nietzsche’s image of Socrates: “Of the 
Academic Chairs of Virtue.” Zarathustra goes to visit and listen 
to a wise man of great reputation, a “preacher of virtue.” The 
visit in itself recalls a typical visit by Socrates to a Sophist; 
Zarathustra is aware that the wise man receives much honor and 
pay for his activity. But in this case, the teacher of virtue is 
meant to resemble Socrates. He tacitly equates virtue with hap¬ 
piness and, according to Zarathustra, he knows of nothing better 
than sleep without dreams. In this connection one must remem¬ 
ber Socrates’ praise of dreamless sleep in the Apology . 47 More¬ 
over, the speech caricatures the rationalism of the “preacher of 
virtue,” who is overly schematic and has recourse to a spurious 
mathematical precision: he refers to ten overcomings, ten truths, 
ten reconciliations, ten laughters, and so forth. 

From the perspective of Zarathustra, the “preacher of virtue” 
propounds a wooden teaching (as the title indicates) which is 
the opposite of Zarathustra’s poetic utterances on the subject. 
The teaching is also substantively opposed to Zarathustra’s in 
that it is ignoble: it sees virtue as preeminently directed to the 
control of sexuality. Moreover, it counsels man to have all virtues, 
whereas Zarathustra has previously stated that he loves him “who 
does not wish to have too many virtues. One virtue is more 
virtue than two.” 48 Above all, the teaching is the opposite of 
Zarathustra’s in that it equates virtue with sleep, whereas Zara¬ 
thustra sees virtue as a kind of creative tension. In fact, the 
preacher of virtue talks fully as much about sleep as about virtue; 
for him “sleep is the master of the virtues,” and one should be 

in the future they can designate aspects of what Zarathustra calls the 
great health.” To cite but two examples: there is a good and a bad selfish¬ 
ness, and there is a good solitude which is an escape from the sick as well 
as a bad solitude which is an escape of the sick. See ibid., pp. 336-337, 
432-435, 438-439. 

47 Plato, Apology, 40 C-E. 

48 Werke, 2:282. 
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virtuous in order to enjoy tranquil sleep. In this his teaching 
recalls the last man, whom Zarathustra characterizes as “blink¬ 
ing,” as being on the verge of falling asleep. 49 

What is more important, the teaching recalls—in a grotesquely 
caricatured way, to be sure—the teachings of classical philoso¬ 
phy. One might say that from the perspective of Zarathustra 
there is something “sleepy” about a teaching which maintains 
the superiority of rest over motion, being over becoming, peace 
over war, and contemplation over action. 50 

In the remainder of part 1, Zarathustra occasionally speaks of 
his own understanding of virtue, which differs radically from 
both that of the last men and that of classical philosophers like 
Socrates. Significantly enough, the most sustained discussion oc¬ 
curs in a speech whose title refers to the passions. Traditionally, 
virtues have been understood to be the proper response to pas¬ 
sions, a response involving control by reason, but it follows from 
Zarathustra’s teaching of the sovereignty of the self that virtues 
must themselves be passions. Virtues are sublimated or trans¬ 
figured passions, and Zarathustra loves an earthly virtue in which 
“there is little prudence and least of all the reason of all men.” 51 

In the fifteenth speech of part 1, Zarathustra alludes to his 
positive teaching by referring once to the will to power. 52 He 
does not explain the term at this time, but it clearly has some¬ 
thing to do with love and creativity, terms which now play an 
increasingly significant role. Indeed, the concluding chapters are 
in part an exploration of how much of human life can be under¬ 
stood as creativity. For Zarathustra true virtue is creativity; pro¬ 
creation is a kind of creation, and by choosing one’s own death 
—by dying a “free death”—one can almost be said to create one’s 

l9 lbid., pp. 284-285. 

6t The above three paragraphs are based on ibid., pp. 295-297. All 
quotations not specifically identified are to be found there. 

“This paragraph is based on ibid., pp. 302-303. The title of the speech 
is “Von den Freuden und Leidenschaften.” Following Kaufmann’s trans¬ 
lation, I render it as “On Enjoying and Suffering the Passions.” 

t2 Ibid., p. 322. 
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own death. Zarathustra is silent about the fact that one cannot 
choose not to die. 53 

At the end of part 1, Zarathustra departs from his disciples to 
return to his cave, but before leaving he once more speaks about 
virtue; the tide of the speech is “Of Gift-Giving Virtue.” He 
emphasizes again that the new understanding of the so-called 
higher faculties as subservient to the self, which is the body, 
necessitates a new understanding of virtue. By stressing the 
rarity and uselessness of virtue, he again seems to disagree with 
the Socratic understanding of virtue. According to Socrates virtue 
may be rare among men, but for Socrates rarity is not of the 
essence of virtue, as it is for Zarathustra. What is more, for 
Socrates virtue may not be die same as what we can call vulgar 
utility, but neither can it be totally divorced from considerations 
of usefulness. In fact, if Nietzsche is correct in imputing “the 
most bizarre equation” to Socrates, virtue is of the highest use; 
for without it there can be no happiness. 54 

Part 2 of Thus Spoke Zarathustra begins with Zarathustra’s 
decision to return to man after “months and years” of solitude. 
That he has changed can be seen from the fact that his wisdom 
has now become his “wild wisdom,” and that he now sings as 
well as speaks. 55 Correspondingly, Zarathustra’s teachings in 
part 2 are at once more creative and more destructive than those 
of part 1. Moreover, the primary target for destruction is no 
longer Christianity but philosophy. In his first speech after his 
return, Zarathustra asserts that in his own case knowing is inex¬ 
tricably linked to willing, and he will later attempt to show that 
all knowing—all contemplation and therewith all traditional 
philosophy—is merely a form of the will to power. However, 
before dealing with philosophy and philosophers he devotes a 
series of speeches to contemporary forms of badness. He criti¬ 
cizes pity, priests, current ideas of virtue, the rabble, and modem 

“See ibid., pp. 325—328, 331-336. 

M The above paragraph is based on ibid., pp. 336—340. 

*Ibid., pp. 343, 362-369. 
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preachers of equality. 56 Only after these speeches, which repeat 
the teachings of part 1 on a new and somewhat higher level, does 
Zarathustra turn to the higher badness of traditional philosophy. 

Zarathustra’s consideration of, and attack on, traditional phi¬ 
losophy begins with a speech entitled “Of the Famous Wise Men” 
and addressed to “all the famous wise men.” Philosophers under¬ 
stand themselves as servants of the truth, but Zarathustra under¬ 
stands them—better than they do themselves—as servants of the 
people. The people will put up with a good deal from philoso¬ 
phers, including their lack of belief, for philosophers are fre¬ 
quently “good servants” who perform the important function of 
buttressing the people’s superstitions and prejudices to such an 
extent that they can appear as absolute truths. In terms of the 
language that became fashionable after Nietzsche (partly be¬ 
cause of the influence of Nietzsche) one can say that philosophers 
are culture-bound. Bound by particular and limited horizons, 
they are not truly independent thinkers. Their reverence and 
servility prevents them from being genuinely truthful, for ac¬ 
cording to Zarathustra the truthful man is one “who goes into 
godless deserts and has shattered his revering heart.” In terms of 
Zarathustra’s earlier imagery, philosophers are not lions; they 
are at best camels in lions’ clothing. 57 

Zarathustra concedes that the philosophers are to be praised 
for fostering the growth of peoples, but he proceeds to level a 
second major charge at them: philosophers do not know what 
spirit ( Geist ) is. His own definition is as follows: “Spirit is the 
"^9 life that itself cuts into life.” 58 Not understanding that spirit is 
the self-denial of life in the name of higher life, they are in¬ 
capable of fostering higher life; with the end of peoples, 59 tradi¬ 
tional philosophy ceases to be useful for the advancement of life 

“Ibid., pp. 346-359. 

57 Compare ibid., pp. 293—294 with pp. 360—361. In the latter passage 
Zarathustra does not call the famous wise men camels but he does refer 
to them as beasts of burden (Z ugtiere ). 

“Ibid., p. 361. 

69 See ibid., pp. 313-315, 322-323. 
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and must be replaced by Zarathustra’s own thought, which knows 
that spirit is inspiration. That thought is more modest than previ¬ 
ous thought because it no longer dogmatically assumes that it 
has captured the fundamental truth of things, but it is also more 
proud because it knows that truth itself is the spirit’s creation. 
The wild wisdom of Zarathustra leaves that of the famous wise 
men far behind. 60 

The next three chapters of Thus Spoke Zarathustra at first 
sight seem to constitute a digression from Zarathustra’s argument 
against traditional philosophy, for they are three songs by Zara¬ 
thustra. Actually, they are Zarathustra’s way of showing his 
superiority to the famous wise men, of demonstrating how far 
behind he has left them. The first, “Night Song,” records the 
superhuman experience of Zarathustra, for he appears in it as 
nothing less than a suffering god. 61 Zarathustra is the sun who 
shines in a meaningless void (if the self is the source of all pos¬ 
sible meaning it necessarily exists in the darkness of meaning¬ 
lessness). The sun can only give and never receive; its curse is 
that it is forever doomed to be a blessing to others without ever 
being blessed itself. One of the reasons, then, that Zarathustra 
exceeds the famous wise men in wisdom is that he exceeds them 
in suffering. 62 

The second and central song, “The Dance Song” is preceded 
and followed by prose. One evening when Zarathustra and his 
disciples are walking through a forest, they chance upon maidens 
dancing in a meadow. Seeing Zarathustra, they desist, but he (a 
dancer himself) encourages them to continue and sings them a 
song to which they dance with Cupid. 

The song itself is addressed to life. Looking at life Zarathustra 
finds her unfathomable and tells her so. But life mocks that 

60 The above two paragraphs are based on ibid., pp. 359-362. 

61 See Ecce Homo , “Thus Spoke Zarathustra,” aphorism 8. There Nie¬ 
tzsche also claims that nothing like this song has ever been “written, felt, or 
suffered . . .” 

e2 This paragraph is based on Werke, 2:262-264. 
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description of herself and mocks Zarathustra as well. She may be 
unfathomable to Zarathustra and nevertheless fathomable; life is 
elusive rather than unfathomable. She proceeds to describe her¬ 
self to Zarathustra: she is changeable and wild and a woman, 
but not a virtuous woman. Zarathustra, however, has difficulty in 
believing life, especially when she speaks ill of herself. He knows 
that life mocks him but he can believe only good about her, for 
Zarathustra deeply loves life. That, indeed, is why his wisdom 
is jealous of fife. Here the conflict between a wisdom understood 
as objectivity and a life understood as creativity—a conflict 
Nietzsche had first explored in his early essay on history—re¬ 
appears in highly poetic form. From the perspective of wisdom, 
fife must appear as worthless. 63 

The conflict is resolved in favor of life. If wisdom cannot value 
fife, there must be something wrong with wisdom. To be more 
specific, there is something wrong with traditional wisdom—but 
Zarathustra’s wild wisdom differs from traditional wisdom. To be 
sure, to the extent that it is still a kind of wisdom, it is angry 
at, and jealous of, life. Zarathustra is tempted to speak the truth 
to his wisdom, which is that life is higher than wisdom. Funda¬ 
mentally, men are not lovers of wisdom but lovers of life. 

Nevertheless, Zarathustra loves his wisdom, as he admits when 
fife questions him about his wisdom. He loves his wisdom be¬ 
cause of the close resemblance of his wisdom to life; his wisdom 
is enticing because she is, like life, a wild woman, and like life 
she too can speak badly of herself—skepticism is an especially 
enticing kind of wisdom. Life reacts maliciously to Zarathustra’s 
description of his wisdom, claiming that he has really been talk¬ 
ing about life. Zarathustra is silenced by this retort. Life has the 
last word in the exchange, and Zarathustra’s knowledge—or lack 
of knowledge—of life ends where it began: life is unfathomable. 
But fife speaks to Zarathustra and Zarathustra to life in a way 
that once more demonstrates his superiority to the “famous wise 

“Compare with Twilight of the Idols, “The Problem of Socrates,” 
aphorism 1. 
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man.” Life may be unfathomable but she has told him what she 
is like, so that when Zarathustra later proclaims the doctrine of 
the will to power, he can refer to the fact that life has told him 
her secrets. 64 

The songs end; the maidens depart; night is falling and Zara¬ 
thustra is filled with sadness. The ecstatic moment in song when 
life and wisdom almost merge has been only momentary, and 
Zarathustra is conscious again of the momentary nature of over¬ 
coming and the passing of time. In the song, life can be said to 
have asked, “Why wisdom?” Now, there is a turn-about and 
wisdom asks Why life?” But Zarathustra says that it is “evening” 
which asks this question. “Evening” seems to be a symbol of 
“tired” or traditional wisdom, which finds life worthless. Zara- 
thustra’s wild wisdom, by contrast, is the wisdom of ascending 
life, the wisdom of morning and noon. 65 

The final song of the series, “The Tomb Song,” is of lesser in¬ 
terest for present purposes. It reverts to the theme of the “Night 
Song” in that it dwells on the suffering and solitude of Zara¬ 
thustra. As the loneliest and most suffering of men, Zarathustra 
is also the richest man; he has lost much because he has had 
much to lose. He pays tribute to his past and to the lost ideals 
of his youth, declaring that the loss was inevitable because life 
is a process of becoming and therefore necessarily involves 
change. But not everything is in flux; Zarathustra refers to his 
unchanging will and thereby prepares the way for the fullest 
exposition in Thus Spoke Zarathustra of his doctrine of the will 
to power. 66 

That exposition occurs in a chapter entitled “Of Self-Over- 
coming.” Having displayed his superiority to the famous wise 
men in a series of unique songs, Zarathustra returns to the theme 
of the chapter on the famous wise men, but now he addresses 
“the wisest.” He has previously cast doubts on the truthfulness 

44 Werke, 2:371. 

6B The above five paragraphs have been based on ibid., pp. 364-366. 

“This paragraph is based on ibid., pp. 366-369. 
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of the philosophers, but now he ventures to explain their alleged 
will to truth as a form of the will to power, and thereby to offer 
the most conclusive demonstration yet of his superiority to all 
previous philosophers. The latter can give no adequate account 
of either their own activity or that of Zarathustra because they 
do not understand the will to power, but Zarathustra, in whom 
the will to power has become aware of itself, understands his 
own activity as well as theirs. Moreover, the fact that the doctrine 
of will to power can be applied even to so exalted a phenomenon 
as philosophizing will be the most eloquent possible proof of its 
comprehensive explanatory power. 

According to Zarathustra, the wisest are driven and made lust¬ 
ful by the will to make all being thinkable; for traditional philoso¬ 
phy, “to be” means “to be intelligible.” However, since being is 
above all elusive and since there is no divine harmony between 
the mind and what it seeks to grasp, this can only mean that 
the philosopher seeks to “bend” being to his own will. The will 
of the wisest is therefore the will to power, the will to impose 
meaning on an inherently meaningless reality, the will to subject 
the world to one’s vision of it. The philosopher is not free to 
divest himself of this will and to engage in pure contemplation, 
and in attempting to do so he can come to resemble the sterile 
moon as compared to the creative sun; 67 all knowledge that is 
not trivial involves creativity, and—consciously or unconsciously 
—the philosopher seeks to imprint his interpretation of the world 
on the world. 

The will to truth, then, is merely a form of something more 
basic, of the will to overcome and master everything, of the will 
to power. The speech that begins with Zarathustra’s explanation 
of philosophy continues as an explanation of human life as such. 
Zarathustra has observed living things and has found that 
wherever there is life there is obedience. Obedience, however, is 
always obedience to something; it is relative to commanding. 
The urge to overcome, to command, to master, is not merely a 

s7 See ibid., pp. 377-380. 
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characteristic of life but the heart and core of life; life is will 
to power. A living thing is one which tries above all to overcome, 
or, as Nietzsche states elsewhere it ‘seeks above all to discharge 
its strength.” 68 It does not, however, try to overcome and dis¬ 
charge with any view to a given and preordained end. Thus 
self-preservation is not the cardinal instinct of organic beings. 
Life is not dominated by the “will to existence” for “that which 
does not exist cannot will” and that which already exists need 
not will existence. Life treasures many things above life, and 
through this “treasuring” the will to power speaks. 69 

The will to power is not peculiar to human beings; it explains 
the beasts preying in the jungle as well as the artist’s painting 
of a picture and the philosopher’s constructing of a system. Ulti¬ 
mately, indeed, it is meant to explain the character of all reality, 70 
but here I am concerned primarily with Nietzsche-Zarathustra’s 
understanding and attempted overcoming of traditional philoso¬ 
phy. 71 I must, therefore, ask whether on Zarathustra’s own terms 
the doctrine of the will to power represents a clear victory over 
the philosophy of the past. 

Let us assume that Zarathustra is correct in saying that God 
is dead, and that with the exposure of all previous horizons truth 
as traditionally understood has been discredited. Let us also, for 
the sake of the argument, concede that the true world has be¬ 
come a fable and that the “big truths” of the past are exposed 
as empty fictions. On Zarathustra’s own terms such an exposure 

68 See Beyond Good and Evil, aphorism 13. 

60 The discussion of the above three paragraphs has been based pri¬ 
marily on Werke, 2:369-372; all quotations not specifically identified are 
to be found there. 

70 See Beyond Good and Evil, aphorism 36. 

n I may note in passing that the doctrine of the will to power is also 
meant to explain how man has become man. Life consists of overcoming, 
and some beasts have managed to overcome their beastliness, just as some 
men may now overcome their humanity and become supermen. The will to 
power is a doctrine that attempts to explain evolution without having re¬ 
course either to Darwin's mechanistic formulations or to teleological notions 
of a goal. 
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is a most dubious victory over the past, for it results in the strip¬ 
ping of the world of all meaning. Zarathustra is concerned with 
the noble future of man, but by drawing the utmost conse¬ 
quences from the fact of God’s death, what has he accomplished? 
It would seem he has merely replaced the passive nihilism of 
the past, which slandered this world by the creation of a “true 
world,” with an active and more virulent nihilism, which con¬ 
fronts the abyss but cannot have recourse to any salutary delu¬ 
sions. Formerly men could find refuge in illusions they mistook 
for truth, but now men are inescapably faced with the problems 
of the ugliness of truth. 

One can see from the way he uses the word “truth” that Zara¬ 
thustra is intensely aware of this problem. In the first speech of 
part 1 he refers to the possibility that truth is “filthy water” 
which contains “cold frogs and hot toads.” He speaks of the 
“filthy truth” and of “truth from the swamps.” 72 When he as¬ 
serts that he will “speak the truth,” it is usually before he says 
something unpleasant to someone, even as the truth with which 
the little old woman presents him is that one ought to take a 
whip along when one goes to see women. 73 Moreover, Zara- 
thustra’s praise of Redlichkeit, “the youngest of the virtues” 74 
must be understood as praise of those who unflinchingly con¬ 
front ug ly truths; intellectual probity must replace the love of 
truth when the truth is no longer lovable. 

By proclaiming the doctrine of the will to power, Zarathustra 
seems to solve the problem of the uglines s of the truth in the 
strange way of abolishing objective truth altogether. By teach¬ 
ing that truth cannot be discovered but must be created, he 
teaches that there is no “ugly truth” that cannot be interpreted 
or reinterpreted nobly. Philosophizing is a species of willing, 
and willing need no longer recognize any limitations for, if 
nothing is true, everything is possible. The inherent meaning- 

7 *Werke, pp. 293, 319, 381. 

™lbid., pp. 311, 365, 330. 

7i Ibkl., p. 209. 
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lessness of the world is not terrible because man, the conqueror 
of nature and chance, can give the world a meaning. 

One must wonder—and one is led to wonder by Zarathustra 
himself—whether this teaching represents the clear victory that 
Zraathustra seeks. By “abolishing” objective truth he may have 
undercut traditional philosophy’s claim to be the highest human 
activity, for tire philosophical quest seems to assume the existence 
of uncreated truth, but he seems also to have undercut tire doc¬ 
trine of the will to power itself. For if there is no objective 
truth, the doctrine cannot be simply true, but would seem to be 
merely an expression of Zarathustra’s will to power. Zarathustra 
is aware of this dilemma and wrestles with it in various ways. 
At times he presents himself as a mere herald and precursor of 
the future, thus suggesting that his is not the final perspective 
but merely the highest possible perspective of the present. 
Sometimes he admits that he is expressing not the truth but “my 
truth”; he teaches men “my way” and goes on to assert that “the 
way . . . does not exist.” 75 Yet he cannot rest content with the 
admission that he is merely propounding a personal or subjective 
truth. He therefore suggests that the doctrine of the will to power 
is true because it represents the self-awareness of the will to 
power and the first creative interpretation of creativity. Zara¬ 
thustra has reached a peak where the will to power by becoming 
aware of itself turns on itself and, as it were, no longer shapes 
the world but lets it appear as it is. At that peak there is then 
no longer a difference between creation and contemplation; 
there is creative contemplation. But this still means, when all 
is said and done, that some kind of finality has been reached. 
Thus Zarathustra is compelled both to deny and to affirm the 
objective truth of the doctrine of the will to power, which must 
be both an insight into the truth of things and the creation of 
his unique, mysterious self. This tension is indicated even in tire 
subtitle, A Book for All and for No One. On the one hand, Zara¬ 
thustra creates a new Bible for all mankind; on the other hand, 

7B Ibid., pp. 442-443. 
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he merely expresses himself. At best he can only hint to others 
of what he means and can only implore others to become true, 
creative, selves. Zarathustra wants no disciples and his doctrine 
of the will to power is “merely” a creative call to creativity 
which can only be grasped by creative men. 

The doctrine of the will to power involves other difficulties as 
well. That Nietzsche-Zarathustra is aware of these difficulties is 
shown by the fact that Thus Spoke Zarathustra does not end 
with the proclamation of the will to power. Since what Zara¬ 
thustra teaches after his speech on self-overcoming can in part 
be understood as an outgrowth of his grappling with the diffi¬ 
culties of the doctrine of the will to power, I shall consider it 
briefly. 

The will to power results in overcoming, but what are its 
limits? Can everything be overcome? If so, it would appear that 
the whole process of overcoming is ultimately self-defeating, for 
a time will come when nothing is left to overcome. For example, 
Zarathustra affirms suffering as a good and a stimulant to cre¬ 
ativity, but there would seem to be a danger of man’s abolition 
of suffering and therewith of a relapse into the stupor that char¬ 
acterizes the last man. Traditional philosophy—especially the 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato—was not faced with this prob¬ 
lem because it took its bearing by nature, which set limits to 
man’s power and assured the existence of challenges to which 
he could respond. But for Zarathustra, man has no fixed nature 
and hence no fixed limits, whereas nature in the sense of the 
outside world consists of meaningless givens that dictate no 
course of action. 

The gravest question of the limits of the will to power con¬ 
cerns the past. In principle everything can and must be willed, 
but can the past be willed? Zarathustra’s own project of the 
future is based, if only negatively, on the past. 76 His project is 
the creation of his self, but that self is a creation of the past. Do 
not, then, the passing of time and the past frustrate the will? 

™Ibid., pp. 366-369. 
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According to Zarathustra, previous philosophies can be under¬ 
stood as the will’s reaction to its own impotence before the pass¬ 
ing of time, as the revenge of the will to power on time through 
the creation of fictitious eternal beings. Zarathustra’s own thought 
is, by contrast, meant to be a liberation from “the spirit of re¬ 
venge,” 77 a total affirmation of all, including the past. But in 
that case he must go beyond the doctrine of the will to power, 
which is too much directed to the overcoming of the past to be 
completely free of negation. 

The past could only be willed and affirmed if it were shown 
to be the same as the future—and this is what Zarathustra’s doc¬ 
trine of the eternal return of the same asserts. It proclaims that 
all things have already happened an infinite number of times 
before and will happen an infinite number of times again, exactly 
as before. But in Thus Spoke Zarathustra the doctrine of the 
eternal return of the same is presented not primarily as a cos¬ 
mological doctrine but as a moral one. 78 If there is an eternal 
return, man will be aware of the awful gravity of all his actions, 
which will recur an infinite number of times. Furthermore, by 
willing the eternal return of all things, man wills and affirms a 
future that will become his past; he can, so to speak, become 
the cause of himself. What is more, the return of all things 
guarantees the continuation of low things that will act as stimu¬ 
lant and challenge to the will to power. By willing the eternal 
return the will reaches its highest form: it overcomes itself but 
survives in the total affirmation of all things. Through that total 
affirmation man can cease to be man and become superman. 79 

The complexities and enigmas that surround Zarathustra’s 

77 Ibid., pp. 392-396. 

78 For Nietzsche’s thought on the eternal return as a cosmological doc¬ 
trine, as well as further speculations on it as a moral doctrine, see his Will 
to Po wer, parts 55, 417, 462, 617, 1041, 1050, 1053-1067. 

7? F 0 r those parts of Thus Spoke Zarathustra especially relevant to the 
doctrine of the eternal return see Werke, 2:388-396, 399-410, 461-476, 
551-558. Also see Heidegger, Nietzsche, passim; and Arthur Danto, Nie¬ 
tzsche as Philosopher (New York: Macmillan, 1965), pp. 195-213. 
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enigmatic vision of the eternal return of the same are of no 
concern for an analysis of Nietzsche’s view of Socrates. Suffice it 
to say, then, that after he proclaims the doctrine of the will to 
power—which comes to sight in the context of his quarrel with 
traditional philosophy—Zarathustra must yet travel a long road 
before he attains the decisive overcoming and total affirmation 
which characterizes the superman. He is not yet free of the spirit 
of revenge, and, above all, he has not yet completely overcome 
the spirit of gravity, his “devil.” Zarathustra first mentions the 
spirit of gravity in an early speech on reading and writing, 
where it appears as the spirit of excessive seriousness and pon¬ 
derousness which is incompatible with genuine wisdom and 
which must be killed by laugh ten (One can say that it charac¬ 
terizes the philosophizing of the past.) 80 Zarathustra’s first sus¬ 
tained foray against it is his “Dance Song,” which he characterizes 
as a “dance and mocking song on the spirit of gravity, my very 
>highest and most powerful devil.” 81 The triumphs of that song 
are but momentary, however, and the spirit of gravity is still 
with Zarathustra long after he has articulated the doctrine of 
the will to power. 

It is still with him as he leaves his disciples a second time to 
begin (in part 3) in solitude the ascent to his highest and final 
peak; the doctrine of the eternal return and the total affirmation 
of all things. Zarathustra’s way will take him beyond anything 
hitherto understood as reason; it is a way over which is written 
“Impossibility.” In order to ascend that way, he must divest him¬ 
self of the spirit of gravity—which resembles rationalism—as he 
makes clear when he first reports his vision of the eternal return. 
In that vision he is at first burdened by the spirit of gravity, 
his “devil and arch-enemy” 82 who sits upon him in the shape 
of an ugly dwarf. Finally, Zarathustra summons up the courage 
to free himself from the burden of the spirit of gravity. (In part 


S(, Werke, 2:305-307. 
81 Ibid ., p. 365. 
» 2 Ibid., p. 404. 
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3 of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, courage is the most highly praised 
and most frequently mentioned of the virtues. It is presented as 
an intellectual as well as a moral virtue.) 

Zarathustra’s first overt enunciation of the doctrine of the 
eternal return occurs not only in the presence of the spirit of 
gravity, who has jumped off Zarathustra but remains on the scene, 
but is addressed to him (to Zarathustra’s own reason?). The 
dwarf seems to have no difficulty in understanding the doctrine 
and in summing it up as follows: “Everything that is straight 
lies. . . . All truth is crooked, and time itself is a circle.” 83 One • 
can say that the spirit of gravity understands the doctrine of the 
eternal return theoretically—and therefore, according to Zara¬ 
thustra inadequately. He cannot see the full moral implications 
of the doctrine; he cannot will the eternal return. 

Up to this point Zarathustra himself has only envisioned the 
eternal return and not willed it. Since his overcoming and affir¬ 
mation have not been completed, the spirit of gravity remains a 
problem for him; only after he has willed the eternal return does 
he speak of a “victory” over his “old arch-enemy.” 84 Before 
that victory, Zarathustra devotes a whole speech to the spirit of 
gravity, which is characterized as the spirit of objectivity and 
the spurious universality created by reason. 85 It is against the 
spirit of gravity that Zarathustra emphasizes that he is proclaim¬ 
ing “his” truth and that “the” way does not exist. 

The spirit of gravity is rooted in man’s fear of becoming a true 
self in a world which is, if not hostile to man, at least utterly 


meaningless. It can only be overcome by the ultimate courage, 
which Zarathustra summons up in order to will the eternal re¬ 
turn. Such courage is needed for the willing of the eternal return, 
which is in effect the willing of the most meaningless world pos¬ 
sible: a world which repeats itself ceaselessly and mindlessly, a 


"Ibid., p. 408. 
u Ibid., p. 545. 

85 Ibid., pp. 439-443. The title of the speech is “Of the Spirit of Gravity.” 
Cf. p. 445. 
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world in which "one thing is impossible—rationality!” 86 More¬ 
over, the eternal return is Zarathustra’s “abysmal thought” and 
“most abysmal thought,” 87 because it involves the return not 
only of all that is noble but of all that is base, of all that nauseates 
Zarathustra. 88 

With Zarathustra’s total affirmation, the world is redeemed, 
and that redemption entails a recovery and restoration of much 
that has been attacked in the destructiveness that necessarily 
accompanies creativity. Thus Zarathustra, who in part 1 has cast 
doubt on the existence of the soul, follows his willing of the 
eternal return with a hymn to his soul. 89 Indeed, one can take 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra as Nietzsche’s testament of the recovery 
and restoration of much that has been lost to modem man and 
modem thought. Thus Zarathustra can adore heaven, albeit a 
nonteleological heaven; he can proclaim his love of eternity, albeit 
the eternity of time itself and not of things; 90 he can even claim 
to know the nature of the world, albeit in a nonrational or supra- 
rational manner. 91 

Restored, too, are a number of the virtues. Zarathustra, as has 
been seen, is a great praiser of courage and even of wisdom, 
albeit a wisdom no longer rational and no longer necessarily 
ranking above courage. The great immoralist turns out to preach 


88 Ibid ., p. 416. 

87 Ibid ., pp. 461-462. 

“This discussion of Thus Spoke Zarathustra has by and large been 
confined to the first three parts of the book. Part 4 is somewhat of an anti¬ 
climax and at times was thought of as such by Nietzsche himself (see 
Weiclielt, Zarathustra Kommentar, pp. 216—219). I have, however, cited 
a number of passages from that part when I deemed them relevant to my 
limited analysis. 

89 Werke, 2:467-469. 

e0 Ihid., pp. 414-416, 473-476. 

91 Ibid., pp. 435-436. Also see “The Other Dance Song,” ibid., pp. 470- 
473. The willing of the eternal return occurs between the first and second 
dance-song. In the latter Zarathustra no longer calls life “unfathomable,” 
and life is amazed at his knowledge. 
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a morality more demanding than the moralists of the past had 
preached. For example, one of his objections to Christian mor¬ 
ality is that to turn the other cheek is not moral enough; one 
thereby shames and humiliates one’s opponent (better to hit 
him back). 92 

In some cases, to be sure, the virtues of the past are trans¬ 
valued almost beyond all recognition. For example, Zarathustra’s 
prudence has very little to do with the way prudence has usually 
been understood; it involves his willingness to be deceived about 
himself and about others, and—in deliberate opposition to classi¬ 
cal prudence—it is marked by the absence of caution. 93 And 
one virtue which plays a great role in the teachings of Socrates 
is not transvalued at all in the teachings of Zarathustra. Only once 
in Thus Spoke Zarathustra does Zarathustra discuss moderation 
(Massigkeit ), in a chapter entitled “Of the Virtue That Makes 
Small,” and then only to dismiss it as mediocrity ( Mittelmds - 
sigkeit). 9i 

Nietzsche and Socrates: Conclusion 

To study Nietzsche’s image of Socrates is primarily to study 
Nietzsche’s attack on Socrates. Yet in attempting to articulate 
the scope, meaning, and vehemence of that attack, one repeat¬ 
edly finds similarities between Socrates and Nietzsche. 

One cannot read Nietzsche without being struck by how much 
of the wisdom of the ancients is recaptured by this most modem 
of thinkers. To be more specific, one is surely reminded of Soc¬ 
rates (or Plato) when Nietzsche praises madness; when he criti¬ 
cizes the poets for being the valets of some morality or other 
and for lying too much; when he insists that warriors must obey 
the “saints of knowledge”; when he subjects philanthropy and 
pity to critical scrutiny; when he argues that good political orders 

"Ibid., pp. 330—331. 

"Ibid., pp. 396-399. 

9i Ibid., pp. 417-422. 
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are hierarchical political orders; when he distinguishes between 
the good and the noble; and when he asserts that “the greatest 
events—those are not our loudest but our stillest hours.” 95 

Such examples could be multiplied, but even the most exhaus¬ 
tive listing of correspondence would not give an adequate pic¬ 
ture of the resemblance between Nietzsche and Socrates-Plato. 
There is a similarity between Nietzsche’s whole way of philoso¬ 
phizing and the Socratic-Platonic way. Nietzsche did not write 
dialogues, but the various strategies he devised for presenting 
his thought—aphorisms, poems, the speeches of Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra —show a remarkable awareness of the same problems 
that dialogues are meant to surmount. Nietzsche’s attack on 
philosophical systems and the predilection for indirect com¬ 
munication he shared with Kierkegaard surely are reminiscent 
of Plato’s statement in his Seventh Letter that “there is no 
treatise of mine on these things nor will there ever be, for it is 
not a matter communicable in words like other studies.” 96 In 
this context, one must also remember Nietzsche’s awareness of 
the ancient distinction between esoteric and exoteric writing. 97 

Even Nietzsche’s two major doctrines, around which the whole 
of his thought tends to revolve, are not so alien to classical 
thought as they appear at first sight to be, and as Nietzsche 
chooses to present them. The will to power repeatedly reminds 
one of eros, albeit of eros without a goal, and the doctrine of 
the eternal return of the same can be thought of as an attempt, 
perhaps not a successful one, to understand the world as a cos¬ 
mos within which man can live well. 98 

All these similarities may be less significant than the kinship 
—amidst great difference, of course—between the Nietzschean 
and the Socratic-Platonic understanding of philosophy itself. 

*lbid., p. 312. 

“Trans, by Grene, Man in His Pride . . . , p. 111. 

m Beyond Good and Evil, aphorism 30. 

“See Lowith, Nietzsches Philosophie der ewigen Wiederhehr des Gleichen, 
pp.113-126. 
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When Nietzsche calls philosophy the most spiritualized form of 
the will to power, he means many things, but, given his views 
of spiritualization and sublimation, one of the things he means 
is that philosophy is the highest way of life. He understands, 
as did Socrates, the requirements of being a philosopher; for 
example, he knows that one must bind one’s heart if one’s mind 
is to be free, and that moral indignation prevents one from 
philosophizing." Moreover, he understands, as did Socrates, the 
immense gulf between the gifted few and the vulgar many, and 
that it is wise for the philosopher to speak differently to different 
people. 100 To appreciate Nietzsche’s profound understanding 
of the problematic relationship between philosophers and non¬ 
philosophers one has only to read Zarathustra’s critique of state 
and society, 101 which is reminiscent of the Socratic-Platonic 
articulation of the inevitable tension between philosophy and 
the polis. 

Above all, both Socrates and Nietzsche understand that the 
philosopher must examine morality critically, and both are critics 
of morality. Never does Zarathustra more closely resemble the 
Socrates given to questioning all than when he says: 

When I came to men, I found them sitting on ancient presumption: 
all presumed long to have known what is good and evil for man. An 
ancient, tired matter they presumed all talk of virtue to be; and who¬ 
ever wished to sleep well spoke of “good” and “evil” before going to 
sleep. This sleepiness I disturbed when I taught: what is good and 
evil, that nobody knows yet. 102 

Both Socrates and Nietzsche saw morality as a problem, as the 
problem. Notwithstanding the differences of style and tone, 
there is then a kinship between Socrates’ attempt gently to lead 
men from conventional morality to a life according to nature and 
Nietzsche’s fierce attack on the “good and the just” in the name 

80 Beyond Good and Evil, aphorism 87, 26, 27. 

100 Werke, 2:396. 

101 Ibid., pp. 313-318. 

102 Ibid., pp. 443—444. 
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of creativity. Indeed, it was because he saw this kinship that 
Nietzsche never ceased to be fascinated by Socrates. It is as if 
his perpetual preoccupation with morality involved a perpetual 
encounter with Socrates. 

And yet, once one thinks of creativity, one is brought back to 
the differences between Socrates and Nietzsche. Even the above 
quotation continues with the words “unless it be the creator,” 
thus reminding one specifically of the differences between dis¬ 
covering and creating moral standards, and generally of the vast 
difference between philosophy understood as contemplation and 
philosophy understood as creativity. Nietzsche may be fascinated 
by Socrates; he may see the life of theory as a great temptation; 
in certain instances he may even be trying to effect a return to 
certain classical views; but he must finally reject traditional 
philosophy as a delusion that becomes impossible to maintain 
once it is recognized as a delusion. Finally, he seems privileged 
or doomed to carry philosophy into new and uncharted regions: 
the perpetual encounter with Socrates must perpetually turn 
into a quarrel with him. 

That quarrel can scarcely be said to issue in a clear victory 
for Nietzsche. For Nietzsche, the quarrel with Socrates is part 
of a vast historical drama which he recounts and which features 
Socrates as the first villain and Nietzsche himself as the final hero. 
But in painting so vast a canvas Nietzsche is bound to paint 
with too broad a brush. Many of the strictures on all previous 
philosophy miss the mark, if Socrates and Plato are understood 
as that mark. Thus the critique of dogmatism and systems may 
hit Hegel, but it misses Socrates and Plato; and many of the 
attacks on reason, rationality, and rationalism may hit Descartes, 
but they miss Socrates and Plato. And even when he quarrels 
specifically with Socrates and Plato, Nietzsche is likely to miss 
the mark, if only because he is likely to refuse to concede to 
Socrates and Plato an awareness equaling his own. No sustained 
analysis of even one Platonic dialogue buttresses any of Nie- 
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tzsche’s criticisms. The “historical sense,” which Nietzsche was 
proud to possess and which he characterized as one of the proud¬ 
est possessions of modernity, apparently does not necessarily 
lead to an understanding of the past that does justice to it. 
Instead this sense, it seems, promotes a tendency to dismiss the 
thought of the past as culture-bound and to encourage an opinion 
that one understands the thinkers of the past better than they 
understood themselves. 

If the quarrel between Nietzsche and Socrates is viewed as 
a personal contest, an agon, as Nietzsche occasionally hints it 
should be viewed, it is again doubtful whether Nietzsche achieves 
victory. When all is said and done, Socrates emerges as the fuller, 
more profound, and more enduring figure. Socrates, who wore 
only one mask, compounded of irony and urbanity, emerges as 
more intriguing than Nietzsche, the man of many masks. In order 
to be as truthful and provocative as possible, Nietzsche was 
willing to violate all canons of public responsibility. Socrates, by 
contrast, managed to be at least as profound and ultimately as 
shocking, while giving moderation its due and dignifying the 
canons of public responsibility. One would be hard put to it to 
make a list of desirable traits or characteristics present in Nie¬ 
tzsche and absent in Socrates. 

I hasten to add that many of my criticisms of Nietzsche’s 
view of Socrates miss the mark because Nietzsche is aware of 
them and presents them with an eloquence and clarity I cannot 
hope to rival. In any event it is not for me to judge the outcome 
of a quarrel between two such giants as Socrates and Nietzsche, 
because only a philosopher can do justice to a quarrel between 
philosophers. My own articulation of Nietzsche’s image of Soc¬ 
rates can lay no claim to anything except a modest amount of 
scholarship, and in this connection I am compelled to remember 
that accor din g to Zarathustra a scholar is someone who thinks 
the thoughts of other men—and turns them to dust. 103 

im Ibid., pp. 380-382. 
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The thoughts I have attempted to think without turning them 
to dust are Nietzsche’s, and not the least reason I am grateful to 
him is that those thoughts lead one to a Socrates freed of all the 
crusts of tradition and shining as a representative of the grandeur 
that is philosophy. 
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